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More  accountability  offered  in  last-minute  concessions  to  Scott  rebels 

Mmor  fights  to  halt  revolt 


lilehael  White  and 
Richard  Norton-Taylor 
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The  Government 
last  might  made  a 
series  of  conces* 
sions.  promisi^ 
more  ministerial 
accounLibility.  in 
an  attempt  to  head  off  a rebel* 
lion  by  some  of  its  own  back- 
bench MPs  angry  about  the 
shortcoiumg  exposed  by  the 
Scott  report  into  arms  sales  to 
L'aq. 

And  in  the  hours  leading  up 
to  the  late  night  vote,  minis- 
ters engag^  in  anxious  talks 
with  the  nine-strong  block  of 
LHster  Unionist  MPs  in  an 
effort  to  enlist  their  support. 
Some  sources  were  suggest- 
ing a secret  deal  involving  ar- 
rangements for  a Northern 
L'eland  forum  was  in  the 
offing. 

In  the  Commons,  Tor^’  MPs 
who  had  cheered  a repeat  per- 
t■o^n.^nce  of  Trade  Sec^etar^’ 
Ian  L-’ing's  initial  defence  of 
the  Government  from  Sir 
Richni'd  Scott's  criticisms 
were  forced  to  endure  a 
fiei'ce.  forensic  performance 
flroui  Mr  Cook  whose  mastery 
of  the  small  print  of. the  Scott 
Report  rebuffed  all  attempts 
to  check  his  flow. 

While  Mr  Lang  again  In* 
sisteil  that  tite  report  vintli* 
catecl  claims  that  the  minis- 
ters in  the  firing  line  — 
William  Waldegrnve.  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury-  and 
the  Attorney  General.  Str ; 
Nicholas  Lyell  — had  acted 
honourably  in  Britain's  inter- 
ests. Mr  Cook  said  Str  Rich- 
ard had  found  tliein  guilty  on 
nil  four  of  the  central  charges 
levelled  by  Labour  during  the 
throw-year  controversy. 

In  n dramatic  appeal  to  the 
Tor>'  benches,  silent  after 
mucous  exchanges.  Mr  Cook 
called  for  their  support. 

"Tlie  first  duty  of  MPs  is  to 
defend  tlie  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment against  any  go\*emment 
tliat  Tlire.’ttens  those  rights." 
he  said.  "That  is  why  Parlia- 
njcni  I'.innot  allow  the  pres- 
ent government  to  ignore  the 
fmiliitgs  of  the  Scott  Report 
ijjat  kTPs  were  designedly 
niisicd  and  that  ministers 
consistently  failed  in  Uteir' 
diit>’  of  accoimfobilit>*." 

Ill  a piu-allel  debate  in  the 
Lords.  L.'idy  Thatcher  — 
prime  minister  during  the 
cnu'ial  years  when  the  guide- 
lines on  anus  sales  were 
clumgfc'd  — launched  a fero- 
cious defence  of  tile  policy. 

.-MI  day  Unionist  MPs  had 
ln?on  giving  hints  in  both  di- 
re>.*tion.s.  knowing  that  defeat 
fill'  Mr  Major  would  be  fol- 
lowed immptliately  by  a vote 
of  confidence  this  week  and  — 
unJp.ss  the.v  came  to  his 
rescue  - a March  general 
eleciion  with  incalculable 
const*i]iionces  for  the  Ulster 
piMce  proces-s. 

.-\s  expected.  Mr  Lang 
sounded  m.nrginally  more 
cuiiU'ite  than  in  liis  Tirst  state- 
incni  ui  days  ago  .-md  con- 


firmed limited  concessions, 
signalled  earlier,  on  Govern- 
ment procedures..  But  he 
shied  away  finm  making  any 
commitment  to  Sir  Riidtard's 
key  recommendations,  in- 
cluding those  on  more  open 
government  and  arms 
policy.  He  claimed  the  Gov- 
ernment had  an  unrivalled  re- 
cord on  openness. 

Mr  T^ng  told  MPs  that  the 
principle  of  ministeri^  ac- 
countability to  Parliament  — 
another  central  theme  of  the 
Scott  report  — should  be 
addressed  by  the  Commons' 
new  public  service  com^t- 
tee.  Sir  Richard  accusi^  min- 
isters of  repeatedly  failing  to 
meet  the  obligations  of  their 
own  code  oi  conduct  which 
says  ministers  should  not 
mislead  Parliament 

On  another  key  i^ue  — the 
use  of  Public  Interest  Immu- 
nity (PU)  certificates,  so- 
called  gagging  orders  — Mr 
Lang  said  only  that  the  Gov- , 
ernment  would  seek  the 
views  of  MPs.  In  a separate 
move.  Sir  Nicholas  Lyell  said 
he  would  "like  to  hear  firom 
biwyers  and  others". 

Mr  Lang  acknowledged  that 
the  statute  — based  on  second 
world  war  emergency  powers 
— giving  ministers  the  power 
to  impose  export  controls 
without  reference  to  Parlia- 
ment "should  be  reviewed". 
Sir  Richard  described  the 
statute  as  "a  reprehensible 
abuse  of  executive  power  by 
successive  administrations". 

Three  backbenchers  at* 
tacked  the  Govemmenfs  pol- 
icy’ on  sales  of  arms  to  Iraq. 
Sir  Richard  Shepherd,  the  MP 
for  Aldridge-Brownhills. 
warned:  "I  am  profoandly  dis- 
turbed that  the  intent  behind 
the  policy',  if  not  to  tell  a dis- 
truth.  was  to  actually  give  an 
impression  that  was  design- 
ed]^ misleading." 

What  stood  between  Britain 
and  an  elective  dictatorship 
"is  the  candidness,  the  open- 
ness. the  finakness  of  those 
that  govern  us,  and  when 
they  mislead,  how  do  we 
know  the  premises  on  which 
we  argue  our  case  are 
truthful?" 

Quentin  Davies,  the  MP  for 
Stamford  and  Spalding, 
accepted  that  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury.  William 
Wald^are,  may  not  have 
meant  to  mislead  the  House, 
but  he  had  done  so  and  some- 
one had  to  take  responsi- 
bility. 

Rupert  AUason,  the  MP  for 
Torbay,  concentrated  his  fire 
on  the  use  of  PH  certlilcates. 
saying  there  had  been  a con- 
spir.-icy  to  send  innocent 
peojde  to  jalL  Criticising  the 
Attorney  General,  Sir  Nicho- 
las Lyell  be  said:  “The  fact  is 
that  he  failed  to  stop  this 
prosecution.” 

Leader  eommenL  Page  8i 
Hugo  Yeung,  page  9.  Pidl 
background  and  latest  news 
on  the  Gtardlan's  Scott 
report  Internet  site  on  ht^u// 


Protesters  masquerading  as  John  Major  and  Saddam  Hnssein  in  a CND  demonstration  outside  the  Honse  of  Commons  daring  the  Scott  debate  yesterday  photograph  uartin  argiss 

Labour’s  little  devil  turns  Tory  narcolepsy  to  nightmare 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

IT  should  be  dreary  to  go  on 
praising  Robin  Cook’s 
speeches,  but  it  isn't,  be- 
cause he  is  so  extraordinarily 
good.  He  is  so  much  better 
than  anybody  on  his  own  side. 
It’s  as  if  EMc  Cantona  were  to 
play  park  football,  or  Dame 
Ju^  Dench  turn  up  witb  the 
Wittering  Parva  Players. 

Ian  Lang  began  with  a 
speech  of  exceptional  tedium. 
This  may  have  been  deliber- 
ate. Tory  rebels,  under  a pow- 
erful narcoleptic  spell,  could 
then  be  gently  steered  into  die 
Aye  lob^  by  s>pecia]ly  trained 
para-wtaips. 

Mr  Lang’s  defence  was  that 
the  Government  had  been  en- 
tirely exonerated  by  the  Scott 
Report  However,  it  was  just 
possible,  he  conceded,  that 
there  might  be  room  for  a few 
changes,  a little  tinkering. 


some  slight  modifications  to 
the  gleaming  machinery  of 
government  The  X J6  had 
been  sent  for  a service,  be  im- 
plied, and  it  was  time  to 
I remedy  that  squeaky  ashtray. 

I Fbrthemostpa^T&ry 
I backbenchers  sat  in  a strange, 
dormant  silence.  They  were 
I like  those  middle-aged  busi- 
' nessmen  in  the  weird  British 
Airways  ads.  snoozing  away 
in  their  nappies. 

Mr  Lang  finished,  once 
again,  by  blaming  it  all  on  Mr 
Cook,  "\lndictive . . . con- 
temptible . . . odious"  were 
just  a fow  of  the  adjectives  he 
used  but  even  they  scarcely 
roused  MPs  from  their  torpor. 

The  Miniature  Satan  rose 
but.  being  short,  not  very  far. 
He  has  been  compared  (by  me) 
to  a vandalised  garden  gnome, 
but  that  implies  a passivity 
which  he  ne\*er  displays. 
Rather,  he  is  the  monster  tn 
the  old  Quatermass  films, 
drawing  extra  strength  and  fe- 
rocity from  the  increasingly 
desperate  attempts  to  stop 
him.  Fill  him  full  of  bullets, 


and  you  get  another  tentacle 
round  your  neck. 

Every  interruption,  every 
intervention,  seems  to 
heighten  his  savagery.  Tories 
stood  up.  but  he  knocked  them 
down  with  the  ease  of  a smaU 
boy  kicking  dandelion  heads. 

^vid  Mellor  made  the  mis- 
take of  standing  up  twice.  (‘Ts 


'e  still ’ere?"  asked  Dennis 
Skinner.j  If  I were  a cynic  I 
might  Imagine  that  Mr  Mellor 
was  trying  to  grease  his  way 
back  on  to  the  front  bench. 

AB  he  did  yesterday  was 
make  matters  worse  by  repeat- 
: ingtheTorychai^against 
Mr  (kx)k,  permitti^him, 
with  extempore  brio,  to  build 
up  his  spe^.  For  example, 
Conservatives  allege  Labour 
alleged  the  Government  let 
arms  go  to  Saddam . 

Mr  Cook  skated  over  this. 
The  (jovernment  had  permit- 
ted the  export  of  machine 
tools  which  would  permit  the 
Iraqis  tp  make  shells  and  mia. 
siles.  Tories  jeered.  MrCkxik’s 

voice  rose  to  its  faTnlllar 

squeak  (at  times  only  bats  and 
Elaine  KeUett-Bowman  can 
hear  him).  "Saddam  Hussein 
was  never  going  to  take  Brit- 
ish machine  tools  and  shove 
them  down  gun  barrels  to 
point  at  Britisb  soldiers!” 

Phil  Gallie  (C,  Ayr),  the 
thinkingman’sRabC. Nesbitt,  i 
sa  id  there  was  a difference.  I 

Mr  Cook  cheerfully  batt^ 


him  down  with  a five-dollar 
word  from  tiie  Scott  Report 
“So^istry”. 

Michael  Heseltlne.  the  only 
minister  praised  by  Scott,  in- 
terrupted twice.  (Later  Men- 
ses Campbell  described  his 
poignant  situation:  "Sir  Rich- 
ard Scott  gave  him  a medaL 


but  he  cannot  wear  it.") 

Hezza  tried  hard  Clhe  hol- 
low and  synthetic  allegations 
be  has  peddled  across  the 
country  have  exploded  in  his 
face",  a met^hor  not  so  much 
mixed  as  Cuisinarted)  but  was 
out  of  his  depth.  Mr  Cwk  fin- 
ished in  triumph. 


Strictures  at  an  exhibition 


Michael  Ellison 

Arts  Correspondent 

ONE  uf  the  great  instfru- 
rioiis  oCXhe  British  .irt 
world  is  .'ll  the  centre 
of  a struggle  between  the 
i:\Kird  Ians  uf  tradition  ,*ind.the 
I'liampions  of  pickled  sheep 
,iiu1  .-sleeping  actresses  in 
glass  i'.*isi-s. 

One  faction  at  the  228-year- 
old  Royal  Academy  rf  Arts 
w.int.s  to  transfonn  the  staid 
linage  of  its  siinimer  show, 
open  lo  any  artist  with  the 
s;i2..'i0oi«r\’’fee. 

Earh  year  15  members  of 
the  academy  see  up  to  13,000 
uxirks  .ind  select  about  1,200 
to  bi-  cj*:nnmed  into  the  galler- 
ies at  Burlington  Hoiew.  Pic- 
r.idilly.  Then  the  critics 
g;ither  lo  rierick*  the  exhibi- 
f hin  .T.«i  an  ain.ite«nsb  affront. 
Hut  this  ye-ar  Kate  BLind, 


the  academy’s  artist  co-ordi- 
nator,  wrote  to  dealers:  ’"The 
academy  is  concerned  that 
the  artistic  standard  trf  the  ex- 
hibition needs  to  be  greatly 
improved."  She  said  now  the 
■iini  was  to  encourage  younger 
artists  to  submit  work. 

"We  don’t  do  installations 
and  that's  what  a lot  of  young 
artists  are  doing.  We  want  to 
make  the  exhibition  seem 
more  appealing."  The  forum 
to  discuss  the  role  of  the  exhi- 
bition was  to  have  included  a 
panel  chaired  by  Julia  Pey- 1 
ton-Jones,  director  of  the  Ser- 
pentine Gsdlery. 

Tte  Serpentine  was  where 
the  actress  Tilda  Swinton  was 
installed  in  a glass  case  last 
year.  It  has  been  described  by 
the  critic  Brian  Sewell  as 
specialising  in  silly  shows 
staged  by  silly  women. 

But  a meeting  to  consider 
, the  changes  has  been  post- 


poned after  a backlash  by 
Royal  Academicians. 

David  Lee.  editor  of  Art 
Review,  sai^  "A  very  loyal 
public  goes  to  the  show  and 
they  spend  a lot  eff  money. 
The  economics  of  the  Roy^ ! 
.Academy  are  so  uncertain,  i 
because  they  receive  no  pub- 
lic subsidy,  that  they  need  the 
income.  I was  baffled  when  I 
heard  about  this.  The  sbow  is 
crap  and  critics  love  it  to  be 
crap.” 

Last  night  Karsten  Schu- 
bert, who  represents  Rachel 
Whiteread,  winner  of  the 
Turner  Prize  with  a cast  of 
the  inside  of  an  east  London 
house,  offered  siupiising  sup- 
port for  the  traditionalists. 

"You  don’t  with  Ascot, 
so  you  shouldn’t  f^**  with  the 
Royal  Academy  summer 
show,"  he  said. 

Hangfng  Jury,  02  Front 


Salford  shows  Eastern  promise 
as  Saudi  revives  old  textile  mill 


This  is  Dr  Theodore 
Ted’  Hail,  a retired 
-Cambridge 
scientist.  Is  he  the 
missing  link  in  one 
of  the  worid’s 
biggest  espionage 
coups? 
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Mar^n  Halsall,  Northern 
Industrial  Correspumlent 

A SAUDI  businessman  is 
preparing  to  re-lnvent 
the  Industrial  Revolution 
as  a mill-owner  in  Salford. 
But  the  mill-  complete  with 
old-fashioned  looms  im- 
ported from  Korea,  will 
make  Arab  headgear  for  ex- 
port to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Sutton  Vale,  a Saudi- 
owned  company,  is  invest- 
ing more  than  £1  miUlon  to 
revive  a former  textile  mill. 
Salford  councillors,  who 
have  mate  their  largest  in- 
dustrial grant  of  £130,000 
to  sweeten  the  Saudis' 
arrivaL  hope  the  city  will 
attraiit  more  Middle  East- 
ern businesses. 

Mike  Amiry,  who  advised 
Sutton  Vale,  said  only  his- 
toric looms,  using  tradi- 


tional  shuttles,  could  pro- 
duce the  red.  white 
black  yastamste  — tradi- 
tional headgear  — in  a deli- 
cate process  resembling 
embroidery. 

Textile  experts  had  to 
travel  to  South  Korea  to 
buy  the  kind  of  looms 
phased  out  in  Britain  in  the 
1960s,  but  which  Saudis 
prefer  for  hawaittig  the  fine 
cotton  used  for  yashmaks. 
Sutton  Vale,  which  hopes  to 
employ  100  workers,  also 
imported  Soatb  Sbrem  ex- 
perts to  train  its  British 
employees,  but  is  appealing 
for  skilled  former  mill 
workers  to  come  out  of 
retirement. 

Hussein  Cbarcharchi,  the 
company's  UK  director, 
said:  '*In  Saudi  the  ‘Edade  in 
Britain’  tag  is  a big  selling 
poinL"  Even  if  the  looms 
were  made  in  Japan. 
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Fayeds  lose 

battlefor 

citizenship 


Alan  Travis 

Home  Affairs  Editor 


HARRODS'  owner, 
Mbhamed  A!  Fayed 
and  his  brother,  Ali, 
yesterday  lost  their 
High  Court  fight  with  the 
Home  Secretary  to  become 
British  citizens. 

Mr  Justice  Judge  ruled  that 
while  Michael  Howard's 
rejection  of  their  applications 
was  lawful  it  “may  have 
lacked  the  appearance  of  fair- 
ness”. He  asked  sympatheti- 
cally whether  it  was  right  not 
to  gi\'e  reasons  in  such  cases. 

He  e\’en  urged  Mr  Howard 
to  use  his  discretion  and  give 
the  two  Ep'ptian-born 
brothers  some  indication  why 
their  applications  had  failed. 

The  Fayeds  are  to  appeal 
••urgently"  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  After  the  ruling  was 
delivered.  Mobamed  A1  Fa^’ed 


‘i  am  determined 
to  know  why  we 
were  refused  and 
the  part  played  by 
Michael  Howard’ 


declared:  “We  fight  on.  This 
was  a moral  victory  for  us.  I 
will  not  rest  until  I have 
exposed  the  truth,  as  1 have 
done  in  the  past  with  other 
government  matters. 

“I  am  determined  to  know 
the  reasons  behind  the 
refusal  of  our  applications 
and  the  part  played  by  [Nh*] 
Howard  and  the  junior  minis- 
ter who  initially  handled  the 
applications,  diaries  Wardle. 

*T  believe  that  both  men 
had  conflicts  of  interest 
which  should  have  disquali- 
fied them  from  any  involve- 
ment in  the  decision." 

Mohamed  A1  fhyed  plaj^ 
a key  part  in  the  exposure  of 
the  “cash  for  questions” 
affair  and  Mr  Howard  and 
Mr  Wardle  were  involved  in 
the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Industry  inquiry  into  the 
brothers*  takeover  of  House  of 
Fraser,  which  owned 
Harrods. 

Mr  Fayed  said  it  was  well 
documented  that  Mr  Howard 
had  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
intervening  personally  in  the 


afiklr  and  “there  were  con- 
versations between  him  and 
Mr  Wai^  which  have  yet  to 
be  explained”. 

The  brothers  have  lived  in 
Britain  for  more  than  30 
years  and  Mohamed,  as  the 

Harrods'  chairman,  took  the 
unusual  step  of  disclosing  he 


bad  paid  £3  million  in  UK  in- 
come tax  last  year  and  £22 
milllOD  in  corporation  tax. 

Their  principal  homes  are 
in  Britain  and  betweai  them 
they  have  seven  ^tish  bom 
children.  Harrods  employs 
more  than  3,000  people. 

“They  have  plajn^  a very 
full  part  in  the  charitable  life 
of  the  country.  feel  they 
have  done  enough  to  be 
permitted  citisenship,"  said 
Harrods'  public  afikirs  direc 
tor.  Michael  Cole. 

Durii^  the  two-day  hearing 
last  week,  the  Hi^  Court 
heard  that  the  absence  of  an 
official  reason  fer  the  rejected 
citizenship  applications  had 
led  to  wi(fespread  speculation 
that  the  decision  had  been 
made  on  purely  political 
grounds. 

The  decision  not  to  disclose 
the  reasons  for  the  rejection 
was  takan  under  the  1981 
Nationaii^  Act.  The  Fayeds 
complained  during  the  hear- 
ing t^t  Mr  Howard's  action 
represented  “the  epitome  of 
closed  govemment”. 

Mr  Justice  Judge  yesterday 
ai^ieared  sympathetic  to  their 
case,  noting  that  the  Home 
Office  letters  rejecting  their 
applications  last  February 
had  been  “terse  in  the 
extreme". 

There  had  been  a ‘^strong 
trend"  in  recent  years  to 
require  that  reasons  should 
be  given  by  decision  makers 
to  those  adversely  affected  by 
their  decisions. 

But  “however  desirable 
that  may  seem  to  the  appli- 
cant — and  Indeed  the  court 
— the  Secretary  of  State  can- 
not he  required  to  give 
reasons,”  the  judge  said. 

“On  the  uncontradicted 
facts  of  tlus  case,  cUvoroed 
from  the  statutory  context, 
the  process  lacks  the  appear- 
ance of  fairness,  but  that  does 
not  render  the  decision 
unlawful” 

He  said  that  trtiether  It  was 
right  for  candidates  for  citi- 
zenship to  have  their  applica- 
tiotis  refused  without  know- 
ing the  reasons  was  a matter 
for  Parliament 


Opportunity  lost 
in  a jolly  vista 


First  night 


Judith  Mackrell 


Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd 

Birmingham  Hippodrome 


ITS  THE  big  dilemma  for  all 
conscientious  ballet  chore- 
t^raphers.  While  audiences 
maintain  a stubborn  prefer- 
ence for  big  three  act  story 
ballets,  companies  cant  dance 
Sleeping  Beauty  e\'ecy  night 
So  new  story  b^lets  tmx*e  to  be 
made.  Yet  finding  workable 
plots  for  ballet  isn't  simple  — 
for.  as  even  MacMillan  and 
.-\shton  ha\'e  shown,  more 
.•dories  prove  to  be  undance- 
able  than  otherwise. 

if  you’re  Twj'la  Tharp  you 
in^i'ent  >t>ur  own  tale  fas  In  Mr 
Wordly  Wise)  and  conceal  the 
sketchy  narrative  under  a 
blastofdancing.  If  you’re 
David  Bintley.  however,  you 
scour  the  bookshelves. 

Recently  he  has  grappled 
with  Cyrano  and  Edward  n. 
HLs  btest  choice,  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Royal  Ballet  is  Fhr 
From  the  Madding  Crowd. 
This  sounds  llkea  good  idea  as 
Hardy*  stippl  las  his  heroine 
Bathsheba  with  three  lovers. 
gMng  Blntle>’  ample  opportu- 
nities to  do  what  ballet  finds 
easiest  — showing  people  fall- 
ing in  and  out  oflove.  But 
there  are  other  things  in 
Hardy,  such  as  complex  moti- 
vatim,  lK>a\’y  dutj*  philoso- 
phy and  pages  of  description 
that  are  far  less  sympathetic 
to  dance. 

The  ballet  scores  InsLint 
points  with  its  music  and  de- 
sign. Hayden  Grifiln's  simple, 
atmospheric  interiors  give  out 
on  to  vast  distances  of  coun- 
byside  that  keep  the  narrative 
in  touch  with  the  elements, 
while  Paul  Reade's  sympa- 
thetic score  cues  the  plot  ivith 


pastoral  melocUes.  folk  dances 
and  churning  climaxes. 

Yet  Grifien.  Reade,  and 
Bintley  are  fatally  inclined  to 
sanitise  their  material.  While 
Hardy’s  novel  is  smudged 
with  dirt,  muddle  and  despair, 
the  ballet  mostly  presents  a 
joUy  vista  of  waving  milk-, 
maids,  smocked  shepherds 
and  comic  rustics.  Too  much 
of  the  chorec^raphy  is  side- 
tracked by  heritage  diver- 
tissements. and  the  more  at- 
tention Bintley  lavi^es  on 
peasant  dances  and  sheep- 
shearing contests,  the  more 
he  lets  slip  the  story’s  essen- 
tials, the  love posdedmx. 

The  dance  rarely  gets  under 
the  skin  of  Bathsheba's  ttiree 
relationships,  and  we  seldom 
feel  the  movement  throbbing 
with  the  Hardy  ttiemes  of  hun- 
ger and  obsession.  At  the 
points  where  Bintley  should 
trust  tlw  dancing  rather  than 
the  tale,  he  draws  back. 

Yet  the  movement  is  res- 
cued by  some  fine  moments. 
Bintley's  mime  throughout  is 
alive  and  eloquent  and  the 
choreograpy  for  the  seduced 
and  abandoned  Fanny  is  a 
lovely  portraltof  shy,  delicate 
hesitations.  The  ballet  also 
rises  to  shocking  melodrauna 
in  the  struggle  over  Fanny’s 
dead  body  where  Troy  vi- 
ciously slaps  away  Bathshe- 
ba's consoling  arms  and  cov- 
ers the  corpse  with  kisses. 

Most  importantly.  Blntley 
gets  excellent  perfbrznances 
from  his  dancers.  Though 
Kevin  O'Hare's  Troy  over- 
plays caddishness  at  the  ex- 
pense ofsexiDess,  Monica  Zar 
more  coQviDciD^y  shows  the 
nrmour  of  Bathsheba’s  beauty 
being  pierced  by  tragedy,  Yuri 
Zukhov  is  a compellingly 
tense  William  Boldwo^.  and 
David  Justin  plays  Gabriel 
Oak  peffectly,  his  awkward 
honest  gait  showli^  you  the 
romantic  soul  trapp^  inside 
the  dour  workman's  body. 


Brain  damaged  boy  at  centre  of 
euthanasia  battle  dies  aged  two 


Kevfat Toofts 


”l“HOMAS  Creedon.  the  two- 
I year-old  brain  damaged 
child  at  the  centre  of  a legal 
battle  over  euthanasia,  has 
died  following  a chest 
infection. 

Con  and  Fiona  Creedon. 
Thomas's  parents,  had 
launched  a High  Court  action 
to  remove  the  artiTicinl  feed- 


ing tube  that  they  believed 
prolonged  their  son's  suffer- 
ing. The  Creedons,  ftom 
Ke>ingham,  near  Hull,  were 
opposed  by  his  doctors. 

Ihomas  (tied  at  home  last 
Friday.  Mr  Creedon  said  yes- 
terday. “It's  sad  for  Thomas 
and  its  hard  for  us.  But  it  was 
hard  for  Thomas  when  he  was 
alive  and  it  is  a relief  he  U no 
longer  in  pain.  He  was  our 
son  and  we  loved  him.” 


Singer  faces  £200,000  legal  bill  after  agreement  hammered  out  with  record  label 


Ex-Take  That 
star  drops 
freedom  fight 


Robbie  Williams,  who  apolo^sed  for  brlnshig  the  action  after  yesterday 's  EQ^  Court  bearing  PHoroaivm  stcfanrousseuj 


AfqaHa  Johnson 


Former  Take  That 
silver  Robbie  WUhams 
was  left  with  an  esti- 
mated £200,000  legal 
bin  and  a questicm  mark  over 
his  future  yesterday,  when  a 
High  Court  attempt  to  break 
free  from  his  record  company 
collapsed  after  just  two 
minutes. 

WUUams,  who  left  the  now- 

folded  teen  band  last  July, 
was  due  to  aigue  his  to 
leave  RCA  and  launch  a solo 

career  with  another  label 
But  after  dse  brief  hearing 
befim  Mr  Justice  Liftman, 
BMG  Records  (UK)  — the 
ownu-  of  RCA — annoniioed  it 
had  reached  an  agreement  on 
. Sunday  ni^t  to  avoid  a long 
amH  potentially  acrimonious 
Hi^  Court  action.  Costs  were 
awarded  in  its  favour. 

The  jndn  said:  “The  par^ 
ties  have  been  very  sensible 
in  ftMtiing  In  this  way  and  X 
congratulate  tirnm.” 

Williams,  aged  22.  was  not 
in  court  to  hear . tixat  the 
action  the  counter-claim 
were  dismissed  on  his  under^ 
taidng  — > whi^  was  not 
revealed. 

Friends  said  he  was  “very 
happy”  witti  the  decision  and 
was  going  on  holiday.  In  a 
written  statement  Williams 
am  extremely  sorry 
that  I ever  brou^  this  case 
and  I now  fully  accept  the  va- 
lidity and  e^roeability  of 
my  BMG  reentilng  contract  I 
remain  a BMG  artist”’ 

TbB  decision  was,  however, 
an  tor  Williams’s 

young  fans  — some  of  whom 
had  waited  most  of  the  night 
for  a fthaTwift  to  see  him  airlve 
at  court 

“We  are  all  so  disappointed 


Lost  in  space:  one  satellite  worth  £290m 


An©cperimentto 
generate  power 
from  the  Earth’s 
magneto  field  has. 
ended  in  costly 
and  embarrassing 
failure  for  Nasa 


Astronaut  Umberto  Guidcni 
reflects  on  a failed  mission 


Ian  Katz  In  New  York 


Embarrassed  Ameri- 
can and  Italian  space 
researchers  are  trying 
to  establish  bow  they  man- 
aged to  lose  a S4-13  million 
(£290  miliioo)  satellite 
while  ft  from  the 

shattle  Colnabia  on  a 12- 
mile,  hi-tech  “shoelace”. 

Tlw  Italian-buiit  satellite 
and  most  of  its  electricity- 
conducting  tether  were  yes- 
terday spinning  round  the 
earth  approziinately  2,990 
miles  away  from  Columbia 
after  the  wire  myst^ously 
snapped  as  the  abuttie  crew 
deployed  the  half-ton  craft 
on  Sunday  wight. 

Nasa  officlais  were  reftis- 
ing  to  comment  on  what 
might  have  caused  the 
tether  to  snap  inside  the 
40R  tower-Uke  boom  used 


to  launch  the  satellite  but 
video  .footage  showing  ap- 
parent charring  has 
prompted  speculation  that 
it  may  have  been  the  result 
of  ovtffaeatlng  or  sparks. 

“Everything  is  a suspect 
at  this  point,”  said  Chuck 
Shaw,  the  agency's  lead 
fll^t  director.  **That's  the 
reason  the  effort  is  to  not 
disturb  the  crime  scene 
until  you’re  sure  you’ve  col- 
lected all  the  information.” 

Coming  weeks  after  the 
19th  anniversary  of  the 
Challenger  disaster,  the 
loss  of  the  satellite  is  a Ut- 
ter blow  to  Nasa  as  it  strug- 
gles to  find  a role  in  Ihe 
post-cold  war  environment. 

The  Columbia  mission 
was  the  second  on  which  as- 
tronauts had  attempted  to 
deploy  the  satellite;  four 
years  ago  the  tether  got 
cau^t  ou  a bolt,  causing  It 


to  jam  dangeronsly  with 
the  satellite  just  860  fleet 
from  the  shuttie. 

“If  you  don’t  ever  get 
your  nose  bloodied,  you’te 
not  in  the  game,”  said  Mr 
Shaw.  ”We  got  oiu'  nose 
bloodied  this  tune.”  Colnon- 
bia’8  seven-man  crew, 
which  includes  two  Italians 
and  a Swiss,  was  said  to  be 
depressed  yesterday  as 
Nasa  announced  the  shut- 
tle’s mission  would  be  cut 
short  by  a day. 

The  experiment  had 
sounded  shnple;  by  “dreg- 
ging”  the  12-mile  cord 
tbroni^  the  earth’s  mag- 
netic field,  electricity  would 
be  generated  and  condncted 
back  to  the  shflttle. 

Researchers  hoped  such 
tethers  could  in  flzture  pro- 
vide a cheap  power  source 
for  spacecraft. 

With  a core  of  copper 
wire  and  a nylon  coating 
that  gives  it  the  appearance 
of  string,  the  tether  is  Just  a 
19th  of  an  Inch  thick.  But 
researchers  believed  it  was 
strong  enough  to  hUd  the 
sateUite  whl^  was  sup- 
to  exert  no  more  than 
10  lbs  of  force  in  space. 

The  Columbia  crew 
planned  to  allow  the  satel- 
lite to  fly  12.8  miles  firm 
file  shuttle  for  two  d^s. 
But  around  five  hours  after 
flaey  began  unwinding  the 
cord  with  an  electric 
winch,  the  astronauts  no- 
ticed that  it  bad  gone  slack. 

At  8.39pm,  Dr  Jeffrey 
HoOmaa,  a veteran  of  the 
failed  1992  mission,  ra- 
dioed mission  control  in 
Hbnston:  “The  tether  has 
broken  at  foe  boom!  It  is 
going  away  from  ns.” 


Buchanan  activists  busy  raising  Arizona 


Marlin  Walker 
in  nicaenf  Arizona 


The  rigbtwing  insur- 
gency' of  Pat  Buchanan 
could  score  another  up- 
set victory  tn  today’s  Republi- 
can presidential  primary  elec- 
tion in  Arizona,  where  polls 
on  the  eve  of  the  vote  showed 
him  just  ahead  of  his  main 
rival.  Senator  Robert  Dole. 

Ihe  nominal  frontrunner 
and  party  elder,  Mr  Dole  fired 
hfe  costly  campaign  consul- 
tants yesterday,  complaining 
that  their  opinion  polls  had 
been  misleadingly  optimistic. 
The  Dole  campaign’s  advance 
work  has  b^n  embarrass- 
ingly bad,  with  facilities 
booked  for  up  to  1,000  people 
at  a Fhoenlx  airport  rally  on 
Sunday  night;  to  which  only 
60  supporters  showed  op. 

“The  Dole  t^ampalgn  is  im- 
plodL^.—  it’s  not  good  news 
when  you  dynamite  your  own 
headquarters  going  into  a pri- 
mary,” Mr  Buchanan  chuck- 
led yesterday. 

Mr  Buchanan’s  momentum 
is  hBcnming  formidable  in  the 
vmke  of  victories  in  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  and  in 
the  caucus  votes  in  Louisiana 
and  Alaska,  and  his  strong 


second  place  in  Iowa.  Already 
ahead  in  the  delegates  won  so 
far,  Mr  Buchanan  could 
pocket  another  39  delegates  In 
Arizona's  winner-takes-all 
election,  before  the  next 
round  of  primaries  in  the  fer- 
tile r^ion  of  the  South. 

The  latest  local  polls  in  Ari- 
zona showMr  Buchanan  at  24 
points,  Mr  Dole  and  Forbes  at 
23  points,  Lamar  Alexander  at 
10  points  and  the  rest  unde- 
cided. Mr  Forbes  could  be  Mr 
Buchanan's  main  rival  after 
^kooding  M million  (£2.6  mil- 
lion)  and  blanketing  the  state's 
large  retired  population  with 
postal  ballots,  at  the  of 
his  opinion  poll  ratings. 

“If  the  p(^  show  it  ev«i. 
Buchanan  will  win  because 
his  supporters  are  true  believ- 
ers. They’d  crawl  thiou^ 
barbed  .wire  to  vote  for  him," 
Arizona's  governor.  Fife  Sy- 
mington, said  yesterday. 

Based  in  the  d7urcb^.  anti- 
abortion groups  and  gun 
owners,  the  Buchanan  cam- 
paign includes  some  of  (he 
most  passionate  activists  in 
American  society.  But  he 
remains  a minority  figure, 
whose  run  of  success  in  the 
primaries  de|>ends  on  the 
mainstream  Republican  vote 
being  divided  among  Mr  Dole, 


Mr  Aiazander  and  Mr  Forbes. 
Mating  a virtue  of  bis  lack 
ftnidSi  Mr  Buchanan  has  run 
an  astute  guerriUs  campaign 
*1  write  my  own'  speeches 
and  my  own  TV  ads.  1 Ziave  no 
fancy  campaign  consultants, 
DO  profession^  pollsters  and 
no  focus  grotQis  and  I fly 
cMrti  class,”  'Mr  Buchanan 
told  the  Guardian  yesterday. 
”T  have  no  overhtods.  The 
other  guys  spend  40  to  50 
cents  on  professional  fund- 
raisers to  raise  every  dollar. 
We  advertise  our  T-8(KKjO- 


PAT-GO  phone  number,  and 
keep  every  dollar  tiiat  gets 
phoned  In.” 

His  national  headquarters 
has  a paid  staff  of  six,  who 
work  from  the  basement 
his  bouse  in  a Washh^ton 
suburb,  and  three  more  who 
travel  witii  foe  candidate.  He 
had  four  paid  staff  is  New 
Hampshire  for  foe  . primary, 
the  Arizona  campaign  is  run 
entirely  by  volunte^  and 
his  Florida  effort  Is  managed 
by  bis  cousin. 

Senator  Dole  ^nt  gl8  mil- 


lion last  year,  gr  million  in 
January,  and  at  least  as  much 
in  Febniary.  This  means  he  is 
starting  to  bump  up  agaiwct- 
the  legal  limit  of  $37  million 
for  the  {wimary  campaigns  — 
wifo  the  bulk  of  foe  primaries 
to  come.  His  campaign 
consultants  believed  that 
money  should  be  spent  early. 
That  has  pro^  disastr^ 
advice,  which  could  leave  Mr 
Buchanan  the  best-financed 
candidate  as  the  big  Tbzas, 
Florida  and  California  prima- 
ries loom  toonfo. 


that  Robbie  was  not  bwe;’ 
fffiM  Amanda  Colton,  aged  iB. 
from  East  Ham,  east  London, 
who  had  waited  since 
outside  foe  Court 
Strand  with  her  friend  Zoe 
Pickett,  also  16. 

“It  was  fre^g  last  ni^t 
But  tt  would  have  been  worth 
it  Ifhe  had  shown  up.” 

t^la  Bramley.  aged  1/. 
and  her  sister,  Carly,  aged  16, 
from  Chtogford,  Essex,  said 
foey  could  not  understand 
wtff  Williams  had  given  in. 
“He  seemed  so  determined  to 
get  his  way  in  his  new 
career.” 

WlZliazQs.  who  will  return 
to  Britain  to  start  work  on  his 
solo  record,  had  claimed  that 
RCA  bad  an  exclusive  call  on 
bis  talents  which  be  sold  w^ 
an  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade  and  therefore 
unenforceable. 

Companies  like  Virgin  and 
EMI  were  said  to  have  don- 
ned lucrative  rival  contracts. 
RCA  his  present  contract 
allows  him  to  pursue  a solo 
career,  and  it  would  have 
sou^t  an  injunction  stopping 
Viiwi  going  elsewhere. 

WiUiaxns  is  said  to  have 
earned  about  £1  million  from 
his  time  with  Take  'That,  a 
hugely  successful  enterprise 
which  has  garnered  seven 
numbw  one  singles  and  10 
million  album  sales. 

He  is  also  set  to  make 
£500,000  from  the  group's 
Great^  Hits  album  and  has 
been  reported  as  saying  that 
the  action  would  have  cost 
turn  the  lot  if  it  had  ulti- 
mately gone  against  him. 

Take  That  who  announced 
their  split  earlier  month, 
yesterday  relea^  their  final 
single,  a cover  of  the  Bee 
Goes'  hit  How  Deep  Is  Your 
Love. 


Killing  Fields 
actor  found 
shot  dead  in 
Los  Angeles 


Christepber  Heed 
bi  Los  Angelas 


HAING  MGOR  ->'who  was 
tortored  by  Cambodia’s 
Khmer  Rouge,  escaped  and 
went  on  to  win  an  Oscar  for 
his  part  in  ttie  1984  film  The 
Killing  Fields  — has  been 
shot  dead  in  Los  Angeles. 

Pcdice  took  his  body  away 
for  a post-mortem  yesterday 
after  foe  actor  was  shot  be- 
side his  parked  car  in  foe  Chi- 
natown area  of  Los  Angles 
late  on  Sunday,  aimarently  as 
he  arrived  home.  Ngor.  aged 
45,  who  trained  as  a gynaeco- 
logist died  from  a si^e  gun 
wonod.  Police  said  tio  motive 
had  been  established. 

Early  Indications  suggested 
that  it  might  be  art  attempted 
robbery  in  a uei^bourhood 
close  by  a notorious  crime 
area.  Heaver,  police  bad  not 
ruled  out  a with  Ngor’s 
horrific  past,  a personal 
grudge,  or  even  a stray  bullet 
in  LA’s  murderous  streets. 

Ngor  was  jailed  for  several 
years  when  the  Khmpr  Rouge 
took  over  his  country  and 
killed  milUotis  of  people.  He 
escaped  to  Thailand  four 
years  later  and  in  1980  moved 
to  foe  United  States. 

Zn  1964  be  was  unexpectedly 
was  ofikred  a part  in  The  Kill- 
ing Fields,  which  closely 
resembled  his  own  experi- 
ences. He  played  the  Cambo- 
dian  journalist  Oith  Kran, 
who  was  imprisoned  after  the 
Khmer  Rouge  takeover. 


ObRuaryi  peg*  10 


HjSing  Ngor:  film  mirrored 
his  real-life  eaeperiences 


Rewarding  work  with  children 


lfomro'5  success  is  due  bzg^  to  foe  care  and  devotion  of  OUT  ever 

pan-time  on  a sdf 
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Jonathan  Steele  meets  Dr  Ted  Hall,  the  Cambridge  scientist  aiieged  to  have  passed  the  secrets  of  the  first  nuciear  bomb  to  Staiin 

Was  this  man  Moscow’s  atom  spy? 


The  first  atom  bomb  is  tested,  on  July  16, 1945  in  Alamogordo,  New  Mexico  Two  months  later.  US  scientists  test  the  site  for  radiation 


A SOFT-SPOKEN 
Cambridge  scien- 
tist, now  retired 
and  suffering  from 
inoperable  kidney 
cancer,  refkised  to  comment 
yesterday  on  allegations  that 
he  was  the  missing  link  in 
one  oT  the  biggest  espionage 
dramas  the  century,  the 
leaking  of  secrets  from  the 
United  States  atom  bomb  pro- 
ject to  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  Guardian  in  his  mod- 
est terraced  house  in  Newn- 
ham  he  revealed  that  he  now 
passionately  hates  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  feels  that 
in  the  1980s  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration was  more  to 
blame  than  the  Russians  for 
keeping  it  going. 

Dr  TW  Hall,  a New  Yorker 
who  moved  to  Britain  in  1962. 
was  one  of  a team  of  brilliant 
young  ph^'sicists  recruited  for 
the  tofreecret  project  code- 
named  Manhattan,  centred  in 
Los  Alamos.  New  Mexico.  At 
the  age  or  18  he  alreacb'  had  a 
degree  from  Har\'ord. 

Although,  he  was  Inter* 
viewed  by  the  FBI  in  the  early 
1950s  on  suspicion  of  espio- 
nage. no  action  was  takea 
But  newly  released  Soviet  and 
US  doaunents  which  have 
been  seen  by  the  Washington 
Post  suggest  that  he  may  have 
been  an  informant  for  the 
Russians,  referred  to  in  KGB 
cables  as  “Mlad"  ton  abbrevi- , 
ntion  for  **>'oung”). 

In  an  ahicle  published  in ' 
Sunday’s  Washington  Post  i 
after  interviewing  several  for- ' 
mer  US  and  Soviet  intelli- 
gence officers.  Michael  Dobbs  i 
alleged  that  the  secret  of  the  ' 


US  bomb  was  passed  to  the 
Russians  separately  by  two 
agents  wort^g  at  Los  Ala- 
mos. One  of  them,  Klaus 
Fuchs,  a refugee -from  Nazi 
Germany,  who  was  part  of  the 
British  delation  to  the  Man- 
hattan p^ect,  was  convicted 
in  Britain  of  espionage  and 
sentenced  to  IS  years. 

The  other  agent  known  as 
Mlad  has  never  been  un- 
masked. Although  the  US  gov- 
ernment learned  his  name 
several  years  ago,  according 
to  Dobbs,  they  declined  to 
take  action.  The  newly  declas- 
sified material  points  to  Dr 


ASovlet  agent 
^visited  TheodoFe 
Hall,  1 9 years  old’, 
and  Hall  ’handed 
overa  report  about 
[Los  Alamos]’ 


Theodore  Alvin  Hall  as  a 
'iikely  candidate",  be  wrote. 

Dr  Hall  has  not  denied  or 
confirmed  foe  auctions.  In 
a statement  put  out  by  his  so- 
licitor yesterday  he  said  that 
be  had  read  foe  Washington 
Post  story  and  "apart  from 
ob^rving  that  it  contains  nu- 
merous inaccuracies  he  does 
not  wish  to  comment  on  it  or 
talk  about  his  time  on  foe 
Manhattan  project  in  Los  Ala- 
mos ...  It  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  his  health  for  him  to  be 
dragged  into  controversy 


over  allegations  regarding 
events  said  to  have  taken 
place  half  a century  ago." 

In  a Soviet  intelhgenoe  doc- 
ument DOW  in  foe  public 
iwain.  which  was  sent  to  Mos- 
cow from  foe  KGB  in  New 
York  in  November  1944.  Dr 
Hall  is  identified  by  name. 
The  document  says  a Soviet 
agent  "visited  ’Tb^ore  Hall, 
19  years  old",  and  Hall 
"handed  over  a report  about 
[Los  Alamos]  and  named  key 
personnel  employed"  on  the 
atom  bomb  project 

The  coded  document  is  one 
of  scores  which  foe  US  gov- 
ernment intercepted  but 
which  foe  National  Security 
Agency  has  taken  more  than 
40  years  to  decipher.  The  NSA 
only  revealed  details  of  the 
deciphering  last  July.  The  No- 
vember 1944  document  does 
not  identify  Ted  Hall  as  Mlad 
but  seven  other  EGB  mes- 
sages, according  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  contain  circum- 
stantial evidence  foat  this 
was  so. 

The  informatian  provided 
by  foe  moles  inside  Los  Ala- 
mos enabled  the  Soviet  Union 
to  build  its  own  bomb  two  or 
three  years  earlier  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  posaible. 

According  to  another  inter- 
cepted KGB  document,  Mlad 
gave  the  Russians  a descrip- 
tion of  four  methods  for  pro- 
ducing enHehed  uranixun. 

Mlad  also  appears  to  have 
been  foe  source  of  documents 
fiom  Los  Alamos  which  were 
handed  to  a woman  courier. 
Leontine  Cohen.  According  to 
Anatoly  Yatskov,  a former 
Soviet  intelligence  officer 
who  controlled  most  of  foe 


atomic  spies  in  foe  United 
States.  Cohen  visited  Los  Ala- 
mos shortly  before  the  first 
US  bomb  test  cm  Jnly  16, 1945. 

She  picked  op  the  docu- 
ments from  a physicist  and 
hid  them  in  a box  of  Kleenex. 
When  she  reached  Albuquer- 
que station  for  the  return 
train  journey  to  New  York, 
she  saw  plainclotbes  police 
cheeking  passengers.  She 
later  boasted  that  she  noncha- 
lantly asked  one  of  them  to 
hold  the  Kleenex  box  while 
she  looked  for  a tititet  Mr 
Yatskov  said;  “They  never 
looked  into  the  box.  When  she 


The  Information 
provided  by  the 
Los  Alamos  moles 
enabled  4ie  Soviet 
Union  to  build  its 
own  bomb  earlier 


banded  me  the  materials, 
they  were  about  how  the  atom 
bomb  was  to  be  tested.'* 

Cohen,  who  adopted  the 
name  Efroger,  came  to  promi- 
nence in  Britain  in  1960  triten 
she  was  arrested  with  her 
husband  here  posing  as  anti- 
quarian booksellers.  They 
were  released  m a ex- 
change and  traveOed  to  Mos- 
cow. Both  are  now  dead. 

Now  aged  'ni,  Dr  Hall  is  a 
dlfildent  man  who  says  be 
wants  to  be  remembered  for 
his  4Q-year  career  as  a 


pioneer  m foe  field  of  biologi- 
cal X-ray  mjcroanalysis.  Re 
took  questions  from  the 
Guardian  yesterday  on  his 
scientific  work  and  his  ptii- 
tica  on  condition  foat  nothing 
was  asked  about  the  espio- 
nage allegations. 

Known  to  colleagues  as 
“the  great  historical  figure  of 
biological  microanalysis".  Dr 
Hall  is  suSbring  from  Parkin- 
son's disease  and  kidney  can- 
cer. He  reluctantly  described 
his  “main  achievement"  as 
the  development  of  equations 
which  enabled  scientists  to 
look  at  X-ray  data  through 
electron  microscopes  and  de- 
duce foe  concenfrations  of 
various  elements. 

Like  many  Manhattan  pro- 
ject scientists,  including  last 
year's  Nobel  peace  prize  win- 
ner. Dr  JosQib  Rotblatt.  Dr 
Hall  turned  against  nuclear 
weapons. 

He  and  his  American  wife 
Joan,  who  taught  Russian  and 
Italic  at  Cambridge,  take  a 
keen  interest  in  politics  and 
read  a variety  of  leftwing  i 
journals.  “We  were  members 
of  foe  Campaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament,  but  it  was  only 
paper  membership.  We  did 
not  go  on  demonstrations.’’ 

Asked  about  the  arms  race, 
be  said  “There  was  an  enthu- 
siasm for  re-armament  in  foe 
United  States  which  the 
Soviet  Ihiion  coukfo’t  match. 
It’s  nothing  to  do  with  pa^ 
ing  judgment  on  their  politi- 
cal system.” 

Dr  Hall  added  "Ree^  . . . 
set  out  to  bankrupt  the  Soviet 
Union  because  [te]  thou^  it 
would  bankrupt  itself  trying  to 
follow ...  I foink  it  happened." 


r 


Ted  Hall  at  home  In  a village  near  Cambridge.  He  now  passionately  hates  the  arms  race 


Elans  Fuchs  leaves  London  for  east  Berlin  in  1959  after  serving  nine  years  for  espionage 


Fact  triumphs  over  fiction  in 
battle  for  book-buying  public 


John  Ezard 


A HUNGER  for  self-impro\'e- 
nient  and  for  knowledge 
which  will  help  people  get 
iobs  has  hit  three  of  the  great 
uaple  genres  of  20th  century 
;iction—  historical  romances, 
nodem  romantic  novels  and 
idvcniure  stories. 

Instead,  the  sales  boom  in 
:he  1990s  has  been  in  puzzle. 
]uiz  and  cookery  books,  with 
lietionarles  holding  a high 
3I.-UV  in  the  market. 

These  unexpected  trends 
tre  di-sclo^  in  foe  draft 
-eivirt  of  a new  depth  surt'ey 
vf  the  tastes  ctf  1.800  book- 
luvers. 

*rhe  study.  Books  and  The 
roiismner,  * shows  foat  be- 
wecn  1989-1993  fiction’s 
n'crnll  share  of  foe  market 
dumped  from  40  to  30  per 
•ent.  with  its  place  lately 
leing  usurped  by  general  and 
sracticol  reference  woriw. 

A fifth  of  the  shoppers 
4udied  bv  foe  research  com- 
xmy  Book  Marketing  Ltd  was 
luvihg  ten  or  more  puzzle 
ind  quiz  books  ev«y  >’ear. 
nie  books  registered  the  big- 
^t  single  gain  in  market 
iluire  in  1989-^.  from  S.6  per 
vnl  to  nwrly  seven  per  cent 
“The  winners  were  mainly 
vference  non-fiction — and 
he  losers  mainly  fiction",  foe 
rr.ift  report  says.  "More 
teople  bought  a cookery  book 


than  any  other  genre". 

BML's  research  director 
Leslie  Henry  said  yesterday, 
"People  want  to  know  more 
and  to  improve  themselves. 
They  want  the  sort  of  infor- 
mation which  will  help  them 
get  jobs. 

"Since  they  only  have  lim- 
ited time  to  read  books,  they 
have  been  turning  away  from 
fiction.  Cookery  books  have 
been  helped  by  a huge  T\' 
push”. 

The  trend  will  surprise  ana- 
lysis who  see  Catherine  Cook- 
son  and  Wilbur  Smith  still 
high  in  foe  best-seller  lists. 
However.  Mr  Henry  said. 
“One  ad\*enture  author  like 
Wilbur  Smith  may  do  extraor- 
dinary well  but  a lot  others 
aren’t 

"Historical  fiction  isn’t 
what  today’s  young  are  look- 
ing for.  Soap  fans  want  East- 
enders  rather  than  something 
older”. 

gales  of  modern  romantic 
fiction  have  recovered  well  in 
the  last  two  years  and  clas- 
sics. thanks  partly  to  cutprice 
editions,  now  sell  better  than 
in  1989.  Crime  fiction  sales 
have  held  stable. 

But  other  genres  are  still 
sliding.  And  the  survey  finds 
that  foe  result. of  abandoning 
foe  Net  Book  Agreement  last 
autumn  was  to  slow  foe  mar- 
ket rather  than  boost  it,  as  ad- 
vocates of  the  change  had 
hoped. 


Briton  who  shot  herself  in  US 
‘had  mind  of  an  extremist 


Barbie  Putter 


A YOUNG  British  woman 
who  killed  herself  in 
America  in  an  apparent  death 
pact  with  two  frjends  Jeff  be- 
hind 100  pages  of  notes  which 
showed  her  to  have  the  mind 
of  an  e-xtremist  police  said 
yWterday. 

Jane  Greenhow,  an  astro- 
physics graduate,  shot  herself 
in  foe  head  at  a Californian 
beauty  spot  last  week,  the  day 
dter  her  two  travelling  com- 
panions killed  themselves  at  a 
shooting  range  in  Arizona. 

“Her  mindfiame  was  foat  of 
an  extremist"  said  Lieuten- 
ant John  Boyle,  chief  deputy 
coroner  of  Shasta  Coimty. 
nortbem  California.  "The 
notes  are  suggestive  of  sui- 
cide. She  wasn’t  happy  in 
England." 

Ms  Greenhow,  aged  23, 
from  Harrogate,  North  York- 
shire, had  bten  travelling  in 
America  for  seven  weeks  with 
Stephen  Bateman,  aged  23. 
and  Ruth  Fleming,  a^sd  22. 
All  three  h^  foar^  a house 
in  Andover.  Hampshire. 

Mr  Bateman,  from  E,aDcas- 
ter,  and  Ms  Fleming,  Bow- 
bum.  Co  Durham,  shot  them- 
selves with  hired  pistols  at  a 
shooting  ran^  in  Mesa,  near 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  on  ^bm- 
ary  21.  The  following  day,  Ms 
Greenhow  killed  herself  at 
Lake  Shasta,  100  miles  away. 


They  were  aU  wearing 
black,  paramilitary-style 
clothing  when  they  died  and 
bad  left  behind  a frail  sug- 
gesting neo-Nazi  sympathies. 

Photo^aphs  of  people  In 
black  military-style  cJothiJig 
and  pages  from  firearms  mag- 
azines were  found  in  tbe  Lon- 
don botet  where  they  bad 
stayed  before  Dying  to  Amer- 
ica, and  last  week  a doctor’s 
appoiiinnent  card  bearing  tbe 
words  "Eternal  Hell*’  and 
“Obetgruppenfuhrer  Stasspo- 
liteei"  was  found  by  a cleaner 
in  a mote]  where  they  had 
spent  a night 

Police  are  also  investigat- 
ing a cheque  for  £6  million 
wUch  appeared  to  have  been 
made  out  to  Ms  Greenhow  by 
Mr  Bateman  and  was  found 
among  her  belongings. 

Both  of  tbe  dead  women 
graduated  in  1984  with  first- 
class  astrophysics  degrees 
from  Leic^ter  Ihiivecsity.  Dr 
Derek  Raine,  tbelr  former 
persmial  tutor,  was  adamant 
they  had  ra>  neoNazi  connec- 
tions while  at  the  university, 
saying  they  were  quiet  stu- 
dents with  "very  limited" 
knowledge  of  the  wodd. 

Tony  Robson,  a researcher 
for  Searchlight  the  anti-rac- 
ist magazine,  said  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  links  between 
the  trio  and  any  extreme 
right-wing  groups  in  Britain. 
‘They  wouW  have  stood  out  a 
mile."  he  added. 


O 


part  of  the  long,  slow  march  of.  the  progress  hrists  in  British 
arts  institutions.  Burlington  House  has  been  on  their  hit  list  for ; 
some  time.  When  these  people  were  part  of  a fringe  in  the  60s  I 
no-one  reckoned  on  how  successful  they  would  become.  This  | 
is  their  boldest  move,  It  shows  how  strong  they  feel  they  are.”  i 
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4 BRITAIN 


Dissident 
‘facing 
violence’ 


SeumasMBna 


The  SAUDI  opposition 
leader  Mohammed 
Mas'arl  would  face 
physical  danger  ai2d 
risk  being  held  as  a virtual 
prisoner  if  he  was  expelled  to 
Dominica,  his  immigration 
appeal  hearing  was  tiold 
yesterday. 

John  O'Connor,  a former 
Scotland  Yard  Flying  Squad 
commander  w'ho  visited  the 
Caribbean  island  to  check  se- 
curity amngements  for  Pro- 
fessor al-Mas'ari.  said  diat  a 
violent  demonstration  was 
planned  by  the  main  opposi- 
tion party  to  pre%'ent  the  dis- 
sident leaving  his  aircraft. 

Giving  evidence  on  the 
third  and  final  day  of  the  Im- 
migration Appellate  Author- 
ity bearing  In  London,  Mr 
O’Connor  said  feelings  were 
running  high  in  Dominica 
over  Britain’s  attempt  to 
“dump”  the  political  exile  on 
the  island.  “My  professional 
view  is  that  he  would  be  in 
pt^-vical  danger  fh>m  the  mo- 
ment of  arriv^." 

Mr  O'Connor,  who  now 
runs  a corporate  security  con- 
sultancy. said  he  had  been 
told  by  Dominica's  police 
commissioner.  Desmond 
Blanchard,  that  if  Prof  al-Ma- 
s'ari continued  his  political 
activism  on  the  island,  he 
"could  find  things  difficult". 

But  the  court  was  told  by 
Stephen  Richards,  counsel  for 
the  Home  Office,  that  Mr 
Blanchard  had  provided  a 
statement  in  response  to  Mr 
O'Coniior's  wrUten  submis- 
sion. saying  his  remarks  had 
been  ''misrepresented”. 

Mr  Richaids  accused  iwh: 


O’Connor  of  producing  a 
"sl^t^  r^rt  directed  to 
trying  to  show  Prof  al-Mas> 
s'ari  would  be  in  danger”. 

But  citing  the  availability 
of  firearms  on  the  island  and 
Dominica's  "serious  drugs 
problem”,  Mr  O'Connor  said, 
he  did  not  believe  the  police 
had  sufficient  manpower  and 
equipment  to  offer  Prttf  al-Ma- 
s'ari  "long-term  protectioo”. 
He  said  the  only  way  the  dis- 
sident  could  be  protected 
would  be  in  a "fbrtress-like 
edifice  with  round-ttiMlock 
guar^”  in  a remote  part  of 
the  island.  If  his  telephone 
and  &x  were  monitored  or 
removed,  he  would  be  a “vir- 
tual prisooer”,  he  added. 

Summing  up,  Mr  Richante 
said  that  there  was  "no  credi- 
ble evidence”  that  Dominica 
was  unsafe,  nor  was  there 
reascm  to  doubt  the  Domini- 
can prime  minister’s  assur- 
ances that  asylum  would  be 
granted. 

The  Saudi  ambassador  had 
given  the  British  government 
a pledge  that  Saudi  Arabia  iu- 
toided  Pnrf'Mas’arz  no  harm. 

In  his  summing  Up,  Andrew 
Nictd  Q.C,  for  Prtf  aL-Mas'ari, 
said  if  the  dissident  leader 
continued  bis  fax  campaign 
against  the  Saudi  regime 
firom  Dominica,  the  island 
might  come  under  pressure  to 
act  aggjost  him. 

The  Chief  Special  Adjudica- 
tor. Judge  David  Pearl,  ad- 
journed the  hearing  until 
next  Tuesday,  when  he  will 
deliver  his  ruling.  If  he  finds 
In  fovour  of  the  Home  Office, 
Prof  al-Mas'ari  will  seek  leave 
for  judicial  review  of  the  deci- 
sion to  deport  him.  If  the  rul- 
ing fovours  Prof  al-Mas’ari, 
the  Home  Office  can  appeal. 


Property  losses  force 
sale  of  Church  library 
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Madeleine  Bunting  on  vrtiy  1 00,000  books  are  to  be  moved 


ONE  of  the  country’s 
largest  and  oldest 
Andean  theologieal 
libraries  is  to  be  sold 
and  Its  100.000  bocdcs  di» 
parsed,  following  ht^  loss^ 
in  property  speailation. 

Ihe  ftiture  of  Sion  College 
Library  was  decided  yester^ 
d2QT  at  a tense  extraordtnary 
g^eral  meeting.  In  foe  Vic- 
torian Grade  n listed  buOding 
overlooking  foe  Thames  in 
central  Lemdon  aftor  a kmg 
and  acrimonious  battle  be- 
tween dergy  and  lay  readers. 

The  Court  the  colic’s 
governing  body  of  elected 
London  clerics,  was  accused 
of  defeatism  aod  blind  panic 
in  ahandnninp  an  hietfirir  and 
valuable  instltutiou. 

“The  Church  of  England  Is 
more  interested  In  hand-clap- 
ping making  eeffee  fbsaa 
in  education  nowad^  ” said 
Jbhn  Oddy.  a college  member 
and  former  library  officer.  "Tt 
used  to  have  the  reputatitm  of 
befog  a learned  body,  now  foe 
diergy  are  all  amateurs.  -If 
Sion  goes  under  it  will  be  foe 
last  straw.  I will  go  over  to  the 
Roman  Catiiollc  Church." 

Dr  Oddy  accused  foe  Court 
of  being  “seized  by  a bUnd 
panic". 

Ihe  Rev  Richaiil  Parsons,  a 
member  of  the  College  for  30 
years,  accused  the  Court  of 
higjt-hattdedsess  end  of 
conflation.  “To  sell  without 
proper  pUnwing,  i think.  Is 
one  more  indication  that  foe 
Church  of  RnpiAwA  has  got  a 
dtefowish.” 

Reedos  pleaded  for  the  U- 
bnuy’s  survival  and  said  foe 
Court  should  laundi  a fun- 
draising and  apply  tO 

trust  funds  in  the  DS.  Dr 
George  Carey,  the  Areh- 


George  Carey:,  Ofifer  to  head 
ani^peal  rejected 


bishop  d Canterbury,  who 
used  to  use  foe  library  as  a 
has  ofibred  to  head 
an  appeal  for  the  library  but 
was  turned  down. 

Canon  David  Hutt,  foe  act- 
ing-president of  foe  coU^e. 
7>m|r>»ahiAd  that  an  appeal 
was  unrealistic. 

“We  have  exhausted  all 
practical  alternatives.  Like 
many  church  institutions, 
everyone  wants  them  to 
remain  exactiy  as  they  were 
but  we  haven’t  had  tiie  money 
to  maintBln  the  bulldfog  Or 
expand.  We  need  half  a mil- 
lion to  bring  foe  builifoig  up 
to  scratch.” 

The  plight  of  Sion  College 
be^  striking  similarities 
with  the  Church  Commission- 
ers. who  lost  £800  million  of 
tite  Chur^  cf  England’s  his- 
toric assets  in  property  specu- 
lation in  foe  late  1980s.  The 
College  lost  half  of  its  build- 


ing assets  whe^t 
on  an  Ui-ventured  attempt  to 
shore  up  its  future  by  cashm„ 
to  on  the  property  , bo^ 
IXiirrowinS  £400,000  m 198b  to 
ref^isb  part  of  its  properl\ 

for  letting.  ...  , 

No  tenant  materialispd.  mu 
it  was  eventually  sold  last 
year;  interest  on  to 
vrioed  out  virtually  foe  entire 
proc^  of  to  million  pound 
sale. 


Tt  was  the  loss  of  a major 
asset  which  has  put  us  in  ;in 
impossible  position  — it  was 
property  market  speMt^K 
which  went  wrong,  admltt^ 
Canon  John  Halliburton,  foe 
honoraxy  librarian  who  ^ 
^am*»  a memher  of  to  Court, 
the  college's  ruling  body  two 
years  ago. 

He  added:  ’*We  don’t  want 
to  point  Angers." 

The  college,  with  Its  ham- 
mer-beam roof,  stained-gluis 
windows  and  shelves  full  of 
dusty  books,  is  now  likely  to 
be  handed  over  to  barristers 
or  bankers.  Bids  close  on 
Thursday,  with  the  s,*ile  ex- 
pected to  raise  over  a million 
pounds.  . , 

Sion  College  was  founded  to 
raise  to  intellectual  calibre 
of  City  deigy.  more  recently 
it  become  the  haunt  of  lay 
scholars  such  .ts  Enoch  Pow- 
ell. The  book  collection, 
which  Includes  I6fo  century 
WycUff  manuscript  bibles  and 
a rare  Jewish  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, is  to  be  sjAit  between 
Lambeth  Palace  and  King's 
CoU^,  London. 

Sion  Ccdl^  plans  to  use 
to  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  set 
up  a meeting  place  in  one  of 
the  City  churches,  where 
meals  and  periodicals  will  be 
available. 


Labour  faces 
Swindon  rerun 


Saumas  Hllna 
LaboivEtBtor 


m CONFIDENTIAL 
Labour  Party  report  on 
^^the  parliamentary 
selection  in  Swindon  Norfo 
which  has  pltdied  a Rover 
mitfm  convenor  against  an 
adviser  to  shadow  chazicellor 
Gordon  Btxwm  warns  foat 
**thpTp  may  have  been  tam- 
pering  with  foe  votes"  in  a 
‘‘fundamentally  nawed” 
procedure. 

The  32-page  document 
sharply  criticises  the  conduct 
of  party  officials  and  clears 
Jim  D’Avila.  who  is  backed 
by  the  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neering and  Electrical  Union 
(AEED),  of  all.allegatioas  of 
breaches  cf  to  par^s  rules 
or  code  of  conduct 
Labour’s  national  executive 
committee  will  now  fece  the 
(fooice  of  re-running  the  dis- 
puted seleetioa  contest  in  the 
marglDal  seat  or  imposing  its 
own  candidate  when  it  con- 
siders the  latest  findings  at  its 
meeting  tomorrow. 

Last  month  the  party 
agreed  to  withdraw  an  earlier 
report  on  to  selection  pro- 
cess ~ which  Michael  Wilfe,  a 
London  television  producer 


and  friend  of  Mr  Brown  woo 
last  September  by  114  votes  to 
84  ^ after  a High  Court  judge 
rejected  it  as  tmfeir  to  Rfr 
D'Avila. 

The  Judge  stopped  short  of 
ordering  a reballot,  but  said 
be  did  not  bdleve  foe  party 
could  adopt  any  other  course 
of  action. 


The  new  report  recom- 
mends .Mr  WUls's  selection 
should  not  be  endorsed.  Its 
autors  say  foat  “in  dear 
breadi  of  the  procedure,  foe 
postal  votes  were  opened  in 
advance  of  foe  count". 

It  adds:  ’'Whether  ornot  it 
was  done  innocently  [the 
breacihl  left  the  vast  bulk  of 
to  votes  vulneral^  to  befog 
tauQiered  with.*’ 

The  report  states:  “Suffi- 
cient doubt  has  been  cast  by 
to  evidence  upon  to  result 
Of  to  count  to  render  foe 
reported  outcome  of  that  bal- 
lot unsafe.”  Criticisms  of  Mr 
D’Avfla  by  party  officials  — 
itKiIuding  the  south-west 
regional  secretary  are  de- 
scribed as  “foaccurate'',  "nn- 
true",  "highly  misleading’' 
and  Tijgfaly  djunagfog”. 

The  argument  will  now 
shift  at  tomorrow’s  NEC 
meeting  as  to  whether 
Labour’s  interests  are  best 
served  by  a reballot  •—  sup- 
ported by  Mr  D'Avila  and  to 
AEEU  — or  wbefoer  foe  NEC 
itself  should  make  to  dioice. 

The  meeting  will  also  con- 
sider a report  by  Unity  Ballot- 
ing Services  on  tbs  Glasgow 
Govan  parliamentary  sdec- 
tion.  In  which  Glasgow  Cen- 
tral MP  Mike  Watson  beat  to 
casb-and-cazry  businessman 
Mohammed  Sarwar  by  one 
vote  after  52  ballot  papers 
were  declared  invalid.  The 
report  is  understood  to  have 
uncovered  serious  flaws  in 
foe  process  and  there  is  spec- 
ulation the  NBC  will  order  a 
reruD  in  the  new 
constituency. 


‘Cupboard’  fire 
safety  plan 
alarms  MoD’s 
disabled  staff 


Disabled  Ministry  of  Z>e- 
fenee  employees  are 
alarmed  at  plans  to  shut  foem 
in  “cupboards"  if  a fire 
breaks  out  in  ^ces. 

They  would  be  left  in  ftre- 
resistant  rooms  to  await 
rescue  while  able-bodied  col- 
leagues are  evacuated. 

Minutes  of  a meeting  on 
refurbishment  cf  MoD  offices 
in  Glasgow  state:  “There  are 
to  be  fireproof  areas,  similar 
to  large  cupboards,  where  dis- 
abled persons  will  be  pbteed 
for  safekeeping  during  a fire/' 
Alf  Mor^.  Labour  MP  for 
Wythenshawe  and  a former 
minister  for  the  disabled,  will 
ask  Michael  Portillo.  Defence 
Secretary,  for  a Commons 
statement  on  the  rooms. 

He  said  it  was  hard  to  see 
how  the  safety  of  wheelchair 
users  could  be  ensured.  “I  am 
concerned  that  disabled 
people  left  In  a blazing  build- 
ing will  still  be  vulnerable.” 
An  MoD  spokeswoman  in- 
sisted- tot  to  “satwtuaries'' 
met  safety  standards.  She 
added;  'The  use  of  to  word 
'cupboards'  is  unfortunate. 
They  are  like  normal  rooms 
with  windows,  but  they  have 
smoke-seals  and  double 
doors,  each  of  which  is  worth 
half-an-hour’s  time. 

“They  are  part  of  the  emer- 
gency escape  staircases, 
where  there  is  a high  level  of 
protection  from  fire.  If  some- 
one cannot  get  ^wn  the 
stairs  In  a biury,  foey  can  go 
into  to  sanctuary  to  await 
to  emergency  services."  She 
said  these  sanctuaries  were 
now  standard  In  office  blocks. 


Another  RAF 

aircraft 

crashes 


David  FaMiaO 
Pefsiice  Ooireiiiiiiiwleiit 


An  RAF  Tornado  btnnber 
crashed  yesterday  20 
miles  from  its  base  at  Bro^ 
in  Germany,  ft  was  foe 
wfnfli  British  military  air- 
enft  to  be  lost  this  year  and 
prompted  renewed  Cana  frtmi 
foe  shadow  defrmce  secretary, 
David  Clark,  for  an  iDfo^ieD- 
dent  inquiry. 

Tto  pilot  and  navigator  of 
yestetd^s  crashed  GR-1  Tbr- 
nadc  sustained  minor  ixdu- 
ries  whm  they  ejected.  The 
aircraft  fell  in  cg>en  ground 
near  to  village  of  Issum. 

The  RAF  announced  as  Im- 
mediate board  of  inquiry.  But 
Dr  Clark  argued  foat  in  foe 
li^t  of  this  yeerii  record  ^ 
sevtei  RAF  crafoes  in  as 
many  wetics,  pins  two  involv- 
fog  Royal  Navy  Sea  Harriers 
—this  was  inaritejiiate. 

'*Wfaat  foey  have  at  the  mo- 
ment is  an  investigation  of 
eub  acrident  one  by  one."  be 
sa^  “but  we  need  to  be  look- 
fog  deeper  to  see  if  the  RAF 
and  foe  Royal  Navy  are  euf- 
f^itog  from  overstretch  --  if 
fob  is  foe  result  of  pushing 
men  and  maohineg  too  for." 

The  nine  crafoes  so  for  foie 
year,  at  a total  notumal  cost 
approaching  £200  million, 
compare  with  10  losses  in  foe 
whole  1985. 
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‘Horrific  catalogue’  of  sex  attacks  by  man  aged  55 

1 4 life  sentences 
for  child  molester 


Sally  Weale 


5S-YSAR-OLD  man 
who  preyed  on  chil- 
idren  as  young  ns 
uhree  in  a string  of 
ses  attacks  over  20  years  was 
yesterday  given  14  life 
sentences. 

Derek  Mitchelh  a married 
man,  had  earlier  l^n  found 
guilty  in  respect  of  20  charges 
of  indecent  assault,  rape. 
serious  sexual  assault  at  Car- 
diff crown  court  P^ing  sen- 
tence, Judge  Martin  Stephens 
said  the  catalogue  crimes 
vere  a horrific  breach  of 
trust. 

Mitchell,  who  lived  in 
Splott,  Cardiff,  and  was  unem- 
ployed, began  his  abuse  in  the 
mid  1970s,  putting  his  sis 
young  victims  in  fear  of  their 
lives  if  they  told  of  their 
ordeal. 

His  crimes  only  came  to 
light  when  one  girl  reached 
adulthood  and  told  of  her 
physical  and  mental  torment 

A psychiatrist  who  exam- 
ined Mitchell  said  he  "posed  a 
grave  danger  to  children  for 
the  foreseeable  future",  the 
court  heard. 

Mitchell  was  convicted  by  a 
jury  last  November  of  a series 
of  rapes  and  sex  offences 
against  girls  as  young  as 
eight 

He  raped  one  girl  when  she 
was  just  10,  and  continued  to 


Derek  Mitchell:  Youngest 
victim  was  aged  three 

force  himself  on  her  for  five 
years.  He  also  raped  one  of 
her  13-year-old  schoolfinends. 
The  court  was  told  that  on 
one  occasion  he  encouraged  a 
bo^>  and  girl,  both  aged  11,  to 
have  sex  together. 

Then  in  December  a second 
jury  convicted  him  of  abusing 
four  boys  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  10  during  the  1980s 
and  1990s. 

He  pre>*ed  on  them  for  up  to 
five  years  before  the  offences 
came  to  light 

Peter  Jacobs,  prosecuting 
In  the  second  trial,  said 
Mitchell  "systematically"  in- 
decently assaulted  and  bad 
sex  with  the  boys. 

The  attacks  were  all  carried 
out  in  Mitchell's  bedroom. 


eadi  boy  being  abused  in  the 
presence  of  the  others.  He 
threatened  to  gtve  one  young- 
ster a "good  hiding"  If  he  ever 
told  anyone  what  was 
happening. 

*1118  boys  maintained  their 
silence  until  June  last  year. 
Social  services  were  finally 
caUed  in  when  a friend  b^ 
came  concerned  about  Ae 
“rude  games”  being  played  by 
the  boys. 

Judge  Stephens  said  Mitch- 
ell's actions  were  so  peverted 
only  life  sentences  were  ap- 
propriate adding;  “It  can  only 
be  wondered  what  Icmg-term 
damage  you  have  caused  to 
these  children.” 

Mitchell  was  given  six  life 
sentences  for  six  separate 
rape  attacks  on  his  schoolgirl 
victims. 

He  was  given  a Airther 
ei^t  life  sentences  for  the 
serious  sexual  attacks  on  the 
four  young  boys. 

He  was  given  five  years  for 
a serious  sexual  assault  on  a 
girl  of  10,  three  years  for  inde- 
cent assault  on  a girl  of  eight, 
and  two  yearn  for  indecent  as- 
sault on  another  girL 

He  was  also  jsdled  for  four 
years  for  Indecent  assault  on 
a boy  of  four,  six  years  for 
indecent  assault  on  a boy  of 
six,  and  a further  three  years 
for  another  indecent  assaulC 

Judge  Stephens  said  the 
sentences  should  all  run 
concurrently. 


Inquiry  mars  sell-off 


David  Hencke 

Wui*liiiiiialei  Correspondent 


The  Insolvency  Service 
has  launched  an  inquiry 
Into  a collapsed  private 
company  one  of  whose  direc- 
tors is  the  former  head  of  Cap- 
ita Managed  Services  — the 
firm  bidding  to  take  over  the 
Insolvent^'  Senice  itself. 

The  disclosure  comes  as 
ministers  are  expected  to  an- 
nounce on  Thursday  that 
Capita  has  won  its  bid. 

John  Jasper,  a former  di- 
rector and  chairman  of  Cap- 
ita Managed  Services, 
resigned  seven  weeks  ago 
tl'om  the  company.  He  left 
sifter  the  company  had  al- 
ready bid  to  take  over  the 
running  of  the  Insolvency 
Sersice. 

Ten  days  previously  Mid- 
summer Computing  Ex- 


pany  of  which  Mr  Jasper  was 
a director,  n'ent  into  liquida- 
tion after  a government 
quango,  the  Commission  for 
New  'Towns,  petitioned  the 
High  Coui*t  Taxpayers  are 
owed  nearly  £100,000  in  un- 
paid rent  and  service  charges. 
The  company  was  wound  up  a 
month  ago. 

Mr  Jasper  said  yesterday: 
“I  resign^  from  Capita  for 
personal  reasons.  I was  an  in- 
vestor in  Midsiunmer  but  did 
not  play  an  active  part  In  its 
management.'* 

The  Uquidation  of  the  Mil- 
ton Keynes.  Buckingham- 
shire, company  has  innmpted 
an  inquiry  by  the  receivers 
based  at  the  Northamptmi 
office  of  the  Insolvency  Ser- 
vice. They  are  checking  on  all 
the  dire^rs,  including  Mr 
Jasper,  aged  56.  who  has 
recently  become  a director  of 
a another  firm.  Lusis  Busi- 


arm  of  the  privatised  utility 
Welsh  Water. 

Lusis  has  taken  over  a big 
distribution  contract  from 
Midsummer  for  a US  com- 
pany. Willoughby  Associates, 
to  set  up  a software  package 
for  80  museums,  incloding  the 
Science  Museum. 

Phillip  Oppenheim,  the  cor- 
porate afihirs  minister,  was 
recommended  by  his  civil  ser- 
vants to  split  the  £40  million 
privatisation  of  the  Insol- 
vency Service  among  the 
three  short-listed  bidders,  in- 
cluding Capita. 

A spokesman  for  the  De- 
partment of  Trade  and  Indus- 
try said:  "We  intend  to  inter- 
view the  directors." 

Labour's  small  business 
spokeswoman,  Barbara 
Roche,  has  written  to  Martin 
O'NeiU,  Labour  chairman  of 
the  Commons  trade  and  in- 
dustry select  committee,  ask- 


Downe  Hall  in  Bridport,  Dorset,  a listed  bnildhig  whose  redevelopment  has  been  agiccd  by  En^ish  Heritage  de^ite  fierce  opposition  photographs  praw  niartin 

Prince’s  builders  branded  ‘wreckers’ 


Maev  Kennedy  on  a complex  dispute  over 
the  future  of  a Georgian  house  in  Dorset 
and  its  garden  'of  national  importance’ 
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Prince  of  Wales's 
favoured  property 
developer,  who  Is 
building  model 
village  at  Ifoiffidbnry  in 
Dorset,  is  involved  in  a bit- 
ter planning  dispute  over  a 
Georgia  bonse  in  the 
nearly  town  of  Bridport 
Many  national  conserva- 
tion bodies  oppose  the  pro- 
posals of  C G Fry  & Co  to 
develop  the  bouse  and  gar- 
den in  the  heart  of  the 
ket  town.  However,  West 
Dorset  district  conncU,  as 
well  as  English  Heritage, 
regard  the  proposal  as  the 
only  way  to  preserve 
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it  breaches  tbe  local  devel- 
opment plan. 

Hie  conservation  bodies 
believe  it  could  be  sold  on 
the  open  market  without 
planning  permission,  and 
the  Garden  History  Society' 
regards  its  l&sacre  garden 
as  of  national  importance. 
“This  is  an  amazingly  good 
garden,  and  this  develop- 
ment wiU  wreck  It,"  said 
the  society’s  David  litmbert 

Tbe  Georgian  Group  and 
the  Victorian  Society  also 
back  the  concern  of  local 
residents,  and  a petition  op- 
posing development  has 
over  ]l,300  sUgoatures. 

C 6 Fry  proposes  to. div- 
ide the  Grade  Il*-lfsted 
building  in  to  two  houses 
and  three  flats,  and  build 
ei^t  houses  in  the  ganlen. 
**We  are  preserving  most  of 
the  garden  and  ensuring 
the  house’s  ftiture."  com- 
pany director  Eddy  Fry  said. 
“If  we  dcm’t  get  permission 


somebody  else  will  develop 
it  or  the  house  will  rot, 
which  would  be  a tragedy.” 

In  rettun  for  planning 
permission,  tbe  firm  would 
restore  tbe  house,  built  in 
1789  — ^ which  it  has  agreed 
to  buy  from  tbe  Snook  fam- 
ily. who  have  owned  It  for 
50  years  — and  give  an 
eight-acre  site  on  tbe  hill- 
top behind  to  the  town. 

Mr  Lambert  believes  the 
case  exposes  a breach  In  the 
national  protection  for  his- 
toric properties,  and  that 
the  district  council  and 
Rngliah  Heritage  — which 
has  statutory  responsibility 
for  listed  buildings  — 
missed  the  importance  of 
the  garden,  which  is  not  on 
the  national  r^^ister  of  his- 
toric gardens. 

Catherine  Searle.  who 
lives  in  sight  of  thetbouse 
and  has  led  the  local  pro- 
test, says:  “If  we  can’t  pro- 
tect this,  a listed  house,  in  a 
conservation  area,  in  an 
area  of  outstanding  natural 
beauty,  from  a develop- 
ment which  is  against  the 
local  development  plan, 
then  what  is  the  point  of 
having  any  controls?" 


Local  resident  Catherine  Searle,  who  is  fighting  the  plan 


High  suicide  rates  defy 
jaii  support  schemes 


AlanTrwfs 
Heme  AffMrs  Editor 


SIXTY  prisoners  took 
their  own  lives  last 
year,  almost  the  same 
number  as  in  1994.  despite 
more  rigorous  Prison  Service 
policies  on  bullying,  self- 
harm  and  suicide  prevention. 

Hie  figure  released  yester- 
day by  tile  Hon'ard  Lea^e  for 
Penal  Reform  also  showed 
that  so  far  this  year  11  in- 
mates have  died  Inside  jails 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Although  some  progress 
was  made  in  the  early  1990s 
with  the  Prison  Service’s 
"suicide  awareness  support 
unit"  and  the  pioneering  use 
of  "listener  schemes”,  it  ap- 
pears the  number  of  suicides 
has  returned  to  the  pre-1990 
peaks. 

There  have  been  301  prison 
suicides  since  1990  in  England 
and  Wales  of  which  56  were 
people  aged  under  21.  They  in- 
cluded three  15-year-olds  and 
three  16-year-olds.  Seven  of 
those  who  liave  died  ha\’e 
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been  women.  The  worst  jails 
have  been  Liverpool  where  16 
have  died  in  Qie  past  five 
ye^;  Brixton.  south  London, 
which  has  had  12  deaths  and 
Norwich  with  10. 

"It  is  scandalous."  said 
Frances  .Crook  of  the  Howard 
League.  "Despite  the  Prison 
Service's  efforts,  the  fact 
remains  that  300  prisoners  ex- 
perienced such  desperation 


that  they  took  their  own 
lives.” 

The  release  of  the  figures 
coincided  with  the  publica- 
tion of  tbe  first  results  from 
the  use  of  compulsory  drug 
tests  in  all  136  prisons  in  Jan- 
uary’ in  w’liich  1,300  inmates 
tested  positive  — mainly  for 
cannabis  — in  the  first  four 
weeks.  Prisoners  found  to 
have  used  drugs  have  an  av- 
erage of  12  (lays  added  to  their 
sentence. 

Those  shown  to  ha\'e  used 
illegal  drugs  represented 
about  two-fffths  of  the  in- 
mates who  were  testinl.  The 
National  Association  of  Pro- 
bation Officers  estimates  that 
the  Prison  Service  can  expect 
at  least  24.000  inmates  a year 
to  test  positive. 

At  each  prison  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  are 
selected  at  random.  In  addi- 
tion suspected  users  are  also 
ordered  to  be  tested.  So  far 
about  8 per  cent  of  those  ran- 
domly chosen  ha\-e  refused  to 
be  tested  and  have  faced  tbe 
penalty  of  an  extra  23  days 
added  to  their  sentence. 


World  Service 
journal  faces 
drastic  cuts 
to  stem  losses 


Andrew  Gulf 
Media  Corvespendent 


Award  for  Sense  and  safety 


Derek  Malcolm  enjoys  British  successes, 
with  reservations,  at  Berlin's  film  festival 


Emma  Ihompson’s  adap- 
tation of  Sense  and  Sen- 
sibility has  triumphed  at 
the  Berlin  Film  Festival. 
Directed  by  Ang  Lee  of  Tai- 
wan but  u’itb  a huge  British 
input  — not  least  from  Jane 
Austen  — it  walked  off  with 
the  Golden  Bear  for  best  film. 

The  film,  also  nominated 
for  a clutch  of  Oscars,  is  offi- 
cially American  because  it 
was  backed  by  Hollywood.  It 
could  have  bwn  made  with 
European  money,  but  it  was 
felt  that  US  ensh  wuidd  nsKuro 
it  bettor  rlisiribiirion  — u 
snm'  I'nnnnoiit  on  liie  M.ne  nf 


European  cinema.  The  prize 
was  booed  by  the  press  as  too 
safe  a choice. 

Britain's  Richard  Lon- 
craine  shared  the  director’s 
prize  for  Ricitard  m with  Yim 
Ho,  Chinese  director  of  The 
Sun  Has  Eiars.  which  also  won 
the  International  Critics 
Award.  Britoin  also  won  the 
Children's  Film  Festival  with 
Chris  Bould’s  My  Friend  Joe. 
a co-production  with  Ireland 
and  Germany. 

The  performance  prizes 
went  to  Sean  Penn  as  the  con- 
(lomncil  murderer  In  Tim 
KubhinK'<-  De.K]  Man  Walking 


— the  film  most  people 
thought  should  have  won  — 
and  to  Anouk  Grin^rg  as  a 
prostitute  who  loves  her  work 
in  Bertrand  Blier's  My  Man. 

■niere  were  times  when  Ber 
lin's  46th  festh'al  seemed  more 
Hollywood  than  HoUyw’ood. 
John  Travolta,  star  of  Get 
Shorty,  arri\'ed  by  private  jet 
w'ith  12  "professioaal  friends", 
including  hairdre^r,  make 
up  artist  and  bodyguaiti. 

But  away  fftim  the  glitz,  the 
consistently  prcxfuctlve  Inter- 
national Forum  of  Young 
Films  showed  one  of  the  festi- 
val’s finest  fiims:  Richard 
Gordon  and  Carma  Hinton's 
The  Gate  of  Heavenly  Peace.'a 
three-hour  epic  about  the 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre 
In  Beijing  in  19B9. 


A MAGAZINE  designed  to 
promote  BBC  World  Ser- 
vice radio  is  facing  drastic 
pruning  after  sustaining 
losses  of  more  than  £800.000. 

The  11  staff  on  BBC  World- 
wide magazine  — a monthly 
international  version  of  the 
Radio  Tunes  sold  by  subscrip- 
tion — are  facing 
redundancy. 

The  magazine  is  to  be 
relaunched  in  June  as  a low- 
(x»st  listings  publication. 

.Although  run  as  a commer- 
cial enterprise,  the  magazine 
was  funded  by  the  BBC  World 
Ser\'ice  which  receives  grant- 
in-aid  from  the  Foreign 
Office. 

The  BBC  launched  tbe  mag- 
azine in  November  1992.  Over 
three  years  it  cost  £1.2  million 
to  produce.  When  losses 
soared  this  year  by  an  addi- 
tional £800.000.  partly  due  to 
the  rising  cost  of  newsprint, 
the  BBC  decided  the  losses 
were  no  longer  sustainable. 

The  scale  of  the  deficit  was 
an  embarrassment  to  the  BBC 
at  a time  when  it  has  been 
campaigning  against  cuts. 

.A  BBC  World  Service 
spokeswoman  said:  "The 
magarine  is  regarded  as  a 
very  important  promotional 
tool,  but  we  are  under  a lot  of 
pressure  and  c»nnot  sustain 
such  a commercial  risk." 

The  relaunched  format  will 
contain  the  listings  for  World 
Ser\ice  radio  and  Worldwide 
T\'.  but  many  of  its  100-plus 
feature  pages-  face  the  axe. 
The  spokeswoman  admitted:  t 
“There  are  going  to  be  sub- 
stantial job  losses.” 

The  World  Service  suffered 
a £5.4  million  cut  in  its  1996-97 
budget  It  is  negotiating  with 
the  Foreign  Office  over  fund- 
ing for  1997-98,  but  could  face 
£20  million  cuts. 

The  cutbacks  come  at  at 
time  when  the  World  Service 
has  just  posted  its  highest  lis- 
tening figures,  with  an  esti- 
mated 140  million  listeners  in 
more  than  100  countries. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Jonathan  Freedland  reports 
from  Washington  on  the  fevered 
coid-war  posturing  provoked  by 
Havana’s  downing  of  two  planes 
piloted  by  Cuban-Americans 


US  poised 
to  punish 
Cuba  anew 


The  United  States 
president,  BUI  Clin- 
ton, moved  to  &eeze 
relations  with  Cuba 
back  into  the  ice  of  the  cold 
war  yester^y  as  Washington 
came  under  intense  political 
pressure  to  punish  f&vana 
for  bringing  down  two  small 
US  civUian  planes  on  Satur- 
day, apparently  killii^  all 
four  Cuban-Americans  on 
board. 

Sensing  a new  d^iance  by 
Cuba's  president,  Fidel 
Castro.  Mr  Clinton  y^terday 
spent  severM  hours  in  talks 
with  his  top  national  secu^' 
advisers  before  unveiling 
measures  against  Cuba. 

The  White  House  was  ex- 
pected to  raifct  calls  for  mili- 
tary retaliation,  and  to  con- 
centrate instead  on  economic 
steps,  including: 

• an  end  to  already-limited 
air  travel  ftom  the  US; 

• a ban  on  money  transfers 
to  Cuba  from  the  US: 

• presidential  support  for 
pending  legislation  aimed  at 
sharply  tightening  the  35- 
year-old  US  econo2nic  em- , 
bargo  of  the  Caribbean  island 
• a suspension  of  plans  to 
relax  travel  restrictions  to 
Cuba  and  allow  US  news 
bureaux  to  set  up  in  Havana. 
Meanwhile.  US  oCIcials  at 


Ibe  GuardEan  .Tuesday  FebruaryJTl^ 


, the  United  Nations  moved  to 
I ostracise  Presidait  Castro’s 
government,  as  they  con- 
vened an  urgent  session  of  the 
security  council  to  condemn  i 
what  the  US  ambassador.  I 
Madeleine  Albri^t.  called  a 
"blatant  violation  of  interna- 1 
tionallaw".  I 

Havana  appealed  to  the  UN 
for  a 34-bour  delay  so  that 
Cuba’s  foreign  minister, 
Koberto  Robaina,  could  make 
Cuba's  case  in  person. 

Ihe  Cuban  foreign  ministry 
yesterday  accu^  ths  US  sec- 
retary of  state,  Warren  Chris- 
topher, of  “l^g  cymcaO/’, 
and  said  it  had  "un^uivocal. 
proof’  that  the  shootings  took 
place  within  Cuban  air  space. 

Mr  CUnton  fhced  h^vy 
pressure  to  take  a hard  line, 
as  Republican  presidential 
candidates  sought  to  out- 
tou^  each  other  on  the  issue. 

With  a primary  a ibrtni^t 
away  in  Florida,  where  Cu- 
ban-Americans play  a critical 
role,  the  ri^twl^  firebrand 
Pat  Buchanan  said  he  would 
"shoot  down"  Cuban  planes 
that  attadced  Americans. 

Senator  Robert  Dde  par- 
tially blamed  Mr  Clinton,  say- 
ing the  episode  was  due  to  ex- 
cessive scitness  towards  Cuba. 

Havana  lambasted  the 
"terrorist  groups  of  Cuban  or^ 


h^vy  I Vocal  minority. . . Members  ofaCDban-AmericanparitnuUtarygFOiip  protest  in  ABanu  about  the  iscfdezit  in  which  Cuba  downed  two  US  civilian  planes  PHoioeRAPH-MAHTALAVANDiEB 


igin  who  have  their  burrows 
in  Florida",  and  said  it  had 
hit  the  "pirate  planes"  out  of 
the  "sacred  a^  Irrefutable 
duty  to  defend  [Cuba's] 
national  sovereignty". 

Bvteung  memwies  of  the 
1960  shooting  down  of  a U-2 
spy  plane — and  the  capture 
Powers,  Its  pilot  — Cu- 
ban oEBclals  also  claimed  yes- 
terday to  be  hriding  a member 
of  the  Miami-based  exile 
group  whose  planes  were 
dowi^  on  Saturday. 

But  the  statement  did  not 


kLeotifrr  the  prisoner  as  a sur- 
vivor of  the  downed  aircraft, 
promptiiis  specutetion  that 
, he  Plight  be  a captive  from  an 
earlier  raid. 

Meanwhile.  FBI  agents 
have  gone  to  the  Miami  bmne 
of  Juan  Pablo  Roques,  a fbr- 
mer  Cuban  air  force  pilot  vrtio 
disappeared  several  days  ago 
and  may  be  the  person  being 
held  by  Cuba. 

Havana  and . W^hlngton 
traded  different  accounts  of 
the  episode  on  Saturday  in 
vdiich  two  Cessna  light  air- 


craft were  awarently  shot 
down  Ev  a Cuban  MiG  fighter. 

The  Cubans  claimed  foe 
piawria  were  violatihg  Cuban 
air  space,  and  were  repeat- 
edly warned  to  stay  away. 

A transcript  of  radio  com- 
munications released  late  last 
ni^t  revealed  that  foe  pilots 
were  warned  hF  Cuban  air- 
traffic  control  they  were 
crosslng.foe  24fo  parallel,  and 
entering  what  Cuba  considers 
its  air  defence  sone.  The  lead 
pilot  acknowledged  be  was 
entering  an  area  of  "peril". 


but  told  foe  authorities,  "We 
will  go  ahead  because  that  is 
our  as  free  Cubans." 

Brothers  to  the  Rescue  ^ 
Cuban  exiles  vfoo  regi^ly 
^ over  foe  Florida  straits  — 
said  its  pilots  had  flown  over 
International  waters  only. 
Washington  said  it  suspected 
foe  group's  foiid  Ces^  — 
which  rmurned-  to  Florida 
unscathed  — had  mtored  Cu- 
ban airspace,  but  foat  foe 
downed  planes  bad  not 

Western  diplomats  in 
Havana  said  yesterday  that 


foe  patience  of  the  Castro 
regime  had  been  sorely  tested 
by  a series  (€  hostile  sorties 
by  US-ba^  exiles.  Ihese  in- 
I eluded  the  dropping  of  leaffets 
by  ptenes  on  two  occasions 
last  month,  and  a couple  of 
' attempted  invasioiis  by  sea  — 
one  on  a shrimp  boat  stuffed 
ftiU  cf  weapons 
"These  violations  have  been 
produced  numerous  times 
de«3^  repeated  warnings  that 
foey  would  not  be-  toteated 
and  that  our  patieaice.  has  a 
limit/’  foe  foreign  mio- 


I Istry  statement  said. 

' Diplomats  suspect  a new 
I disregard  for  international 
I opinion  about  Dr  Castro,  after 
' neaiiy  18  monClts  in  which  he 
has  curried  fovour  abroad. 

I Earlier  this  month,  the 
vice-president  of  foe  Euro- 
’ pean  Commission,  Manuel 
I Marin,  was  in  Havana  out- 
lining the  reforms  Cuba 
would  have  to  imdertoke  to 
I qualify  for  an  economic  co- 
operation treaty  with  the  EU. 

' Leader  comment  page  B 


Restraint  plea  to 
Aegean  rivals 


Scavengers  stalk  the  ruins  of  Serbian  Sarajevo 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


The  European  Union  last 
nl^t  refosed  a Greek 
government  appeal  to 
throw  its  dear  political  sup- 
port behind  Athens  in  its  de- 
pute with  Tud^  over  some 
small,  uninhabited  Islands  in 
the  A^ean  which  threatened 
to  escalate  last  month  into 
armed  conhuntation. 

Instead  EU  foreign  minis- 
ters  meeting  in  Brussels  ap- 
pealed to  both  countries  to 
show  "restraint’’  and  to 
resolve  their  territorial  con- 
flict through  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice. 

After  disagreeing  over  the 
precise  wording  of  a proposed 
declaration,  the  ministers 
merely  authorised  the  Italian 
presidency  of  the  European 
Union  to  make  a verbal  decla- 
ration. The  Briti^  govern- 
ment among  others  insisted 
that  Greece  should  abandon 
its  veto  on  a E250  million  aid 
package  for  Turkey  agreed 
when  the  EU  signed  a cus- 
toms union  agreement  with 
Turkey  l^t  month. 

However,  the  Greek  foreign 
minister,  Theodore  Pangalos. 
would  agree  to  reconsider  foe 
issue  of  financial  aid  for  ’Tur- 
key onh’  when  a new  govern- 
ment is  formed  in  Anakara. 
"We  will  e.xpect  a clear  decla- 
ration from  the  new  Turitish 
go\-emn>ent  that  it  will  not 
make  any  threatening  or  wa]> 
like  statements  against 
Greece.”  one  Greek  diplomat 
s.iid. 

The  other  EU  governments 
want  to  meet  the  new  Turkish 
gov'ernraent  as  soon  as  it 
tokes  office  to  finalise  the  aid 
agreement.  There  is  intense 
irritation  in  other  EU  capitals 
with  the  vfay  Greece  has  used 
its  dispute  with  Turkey  to 
block  closer  EU  relations 
with  .Ankara. 

On  the  other  hand  members 
of  the  European  parliament 


I have  criticised  foe  deciskm  to 
ratify  the  customs  union  with 
, ’Turkey  while  there  are  conr 
I tinuing  human  ri^ts  viola- 
tions in  the  Turkish  state’s 
war  against  ' Kurdish 
separatists. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a deep 
reluctance  on  all  sides  for  the 
EU  to  get  embroiled  in  foe  tit 
for  tat  propaganda  war  being 
waged  by  Greece  and  Turk^ 
over  foe  Imia  islets. 

“We  believe  foat  the  Euro- 
pean Vnkm  made  clear  and 
unambiguous  commitments 
to  pitM^  financial  aid  to 
Turkey,  and  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment has  no  ri^t  to  call 
these  into  question  now,"  <me 
Briti^  oSicial  said  last  ni|ht- 
Another  diplomat  said  that 
the  friction  between  foe  two 
Nato  allies  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  “provides  tiie 
worst  possible  example  — for 
instance  to  the  states  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia  — about 
how  disputes  between  democ- 
racies should  be  resolved.” 

Mr  Pangalos  put  the  best 
face  last  ni^t  on  the  res- 
ponse of  the  other  EU 
countries  to  his  appeal  for 
support.  “The  Greek  govern- 
ment has  sMd  foat  it  has  no 
objection  to  this  issue  being 
resolved  by  the  intematimial 
court  in  The  Hague.  Now  the 
EU  has  said  the  same  thing." 
he  said. 

• Mesut  YUmaz,  leader  cf  the 
conservative  Motherland 
Party  In  Turkey,  said  yester- 
day he  planned  to  fonn  a co- 
alition government  with  foe 
caretaker  prime  minister, 
TOnsu  Ciller,  by  the  weekend. 

“I  am  planning  to  complete 
a coalition  protocol  with  foe 
TVue  Pafo  Party  (DYP)  by  the 
weekend  . . . and  present  a ' 
cabinet  list  to  the  president,” 
Mr  YUmaz  said  aftw  briefing 
President  Suleyman  DemireL 

Turkesr’s  three  bluest  par- 
ties have  been  in  coalition ' 
talks  since  the  December  i 
elections. 


Julian  Borger  meets  at  close  range  the 
brutal  armed  gangs  who  prey  on  the  sick 
and  old  in  the  city's  abandoned  suburbs 


The  pistol  twitched  be-, 
tweeoi  foy_fooe  and  Mir- 
ko's,ns  if  trying  to  make 
up  its  own  mind.  Its  owner’s 
drunken,  hloodfoot  eyes  be-' 
trayed  only  indifference.  He 
could  draot  one,  both  or  nei:  i 
ther  of  us.  But  lie  alone  would- 
make  the  decisiotL 
Mirko.  our  translator,  had  I 
been  k^ing  up  a g^itiel 
stream  cf  reassurance.  These 
western  journalists  had  come 
to  witness  the  suffering  of  foe 
Serbs.  They  had  always  been 
painfully  aware  of  their 
pU^t  and  wanted  the  world 
to  see  it  tbnn^  Serb  eyes. 
When  the  gnn  had  come  out 
Mirko's  lips  had  continued  to 
move,  but  foe  words  died 
away. 

“l^k  all  of  you,"  the  gun- 
man  said  in  a final,  contemp- 
tuous dismigfiai  He  turned 
around  and  walked  back  to 
his  cafe  followed  by  his  young 
henchmen,  who  looked  back 
to  ensure  we  were  leaving  as 
as  promised. 


These  are  the  last  days  of 
Serb  Sarajevo.  The  negotia- 
tions and  foe  appeals  for  'a 
reprieve  are  over.  Most  of  foe 
lopal  politicians  and  the 
polire  h^  commandeered 
trucks  anddriv<»i  leay- 
ing-behind  the  lawless  wreck- 
age of  a society.  ...  . . 

Vogosca  has  already  been; 
hand  over  to  the  Ehdmrafiofr, 
police,  hr  Hadzicl,  Gribovtca. 
TUdM  and  nijas.-  (due  to  he 
transferred  over  the  next 
three  weeks)  the  e»xlus  is  ac- 
celerating, wifo  the  help  of 
Serb  army  trucks  under  Nato 
escort.  Soon  the  only  people 
left  will  be  the  brave,  the  old 
and  the  sick,  and  the  gangs . 
who  prey  on  them.  I 

Armed' .bands  .known  as 
trqjkas  rmm  tiie  suburbs,  i 
named  after  tbe  partisans  of  | 
the  1940s  who  administered 
justice  in  groups,  three  — 
judge,  juiy  sad  terecutioner. 
They  loot  and  .tonfo  aban- 
doned businesss  and  ransadc  - 
the  homes  of  anyone  who  is 


intending  to  stay.  hehlncL 

The  drunk,  grey-bearded 
Seih  wto  had  tombted  out  of 
an  unlit  cafe  to  stride  jeridly 
throi^  the  snow  towards  us 
had  recruited  ex-soldiers  de- 
termined to  make  the  most  of 
foe  powm:  vacuiUDu  The  only 
Serb  policemen  within  two 
mites  were  at  the  oth^  end  of 
town  loading  an  the  fonuture 
I they  could  find  on  to  a truck. 

I Neither  foe  UN  police  nor  foe 
. Nato  peacekeeping  force  were 
anywhere  to  be  seen,  leaving 
I this  gang  lords-  of  what  was 
tleftcfHadzicL 

i .* ' Mo6t-'’sr  foe  • modem,  bri^ 

^ fiats  around  us  were  built , 
around,  foe  time  of  foe  Sara- 
jevo \nnter  Olympics.  Now 
they  were  emp^  and  gutted.  i 
We  were  talMng  to  yet  an-.| 
other  sad,  hopeless  feznily 
loading  everything  they  had 
into  a little  wooden  trailer. 
They  had  no  idea  where  th^ 
were  ming.  E^t  would  prob- 
ably deep  in  their  tiny  Yugo- 
slav car  oa  tbe  side  a snow- 
clogged  road,  but  it  would  be 
better,  they  said,  fiian  waiting 
for  tbe  “Muslim  police”. 

They  told  their  story  wifo 
.remgnation.  The  terror  only 
surfeced  when  they  saw  the 
trojka  closing  in  on  us.  They 


turned  away  and  busied 
themselves  with  their  trailer. 

"Who  the  ftick  are  you  and 
what'rigbt  do  you  have  to  be 
here?"  asked  the  leader, 
breathing  brandy  flunes  Into 
Mitko's  face.  The  wooden 
butt  of  his  pistol  hung  lazily 
from  foe  un^ped  pocket  of 
his  bomber  jadteL - 

He  was  convinced  Mirico 
was  a Muslim,  so  Mirko  hast- 
ily; took  out  his  identity  card, 
pointing  out  the  Serb  sur^  I 
name.  The  gunman  only  I 


Ljocal  police  have 
gone,  leaving  the 
lawless  wreckage 
of  a society 

changed  tack.  “It  says  here 
you’re  from  Sarajeva  You^m 
been  sent  by  Pejanovic,"  he 
said,  jabbing  his  finger  into 
Mirko's  chest 
Mirko  Pejanovic  is  the 
leader  of  the  Serbs  who , 
remained  loyal  to  tite  Sara- 
jevo government  arguing  for 
the  multi-ethnic  so  I 

bated  by  Serb  rebels.  Miiko  ! 


said  be  was. simply  a refogee' 
from  Sarajevo.  “I've  been  on 
our  side  all  through  the  war,** 
he  said,  apok^idng  for  not 
carrying  papers. 

“What  are  you  doing  with  ' 
these  motherfuckers  who 
bombed  us.  1 had  three  houses 
here,  and  now  Tm  going  to  | 
leave  wifo.  nothing.  What  do 
theysay  tothat?” 

' He  walked  away  swearing, 
but  bad  not  gone  30  yards 
when  one  cf  his  sidekicks 
dtoiited  to  him.  He  had  seen 
my  American  colleague  adr- 
the  refugee  frtmily  for 
their  names. 

This  was  too  mudi  for’ 
(rreybeard.  He  swung  round, 
pulM  his  gun  out  of  his ' 
pocket  and  staggered . back 
towards  us.  He  readied  me 
and  Mirko  first  and  the  hlacik 
pistol  swung  up  at  our  faces. 
He  swore  at  us  in  an  unbro- 
ken crescendo,  to  whidi  there 
seemed  to  be  only  one  poss- 
ible dimax. 

But  the  gun  fell  to  his  side 
and  he  walked  away,  dis- 
gusted at  all  of  us.  We  drove 
back  to  Sarajevo  watching  foe 
procession  of  Serb  rdiigees 
flash  past  -the  car's  windows 
— the  Slow,- painful  suidde  of 
SerbSareqm. 


Widow  and  Sharon  Stone  play  the  devil  with  Clouzot  remake 


Simone  Signoret:  starred 
in  Uouzot'8 1954  hit 


pMd  Webstw  in  Paris 

There  is  an  unexpeded 
twist  to  the  American 
remake  of-Les  DiaboUques, 
the  most,  terrifying  of 
French  .murder,  films. 
Sharon  Stone,  who  plays  - 
Simone  Signoret's  role, 
says  she  is  ashamed  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  US  ver- 
sion, which  a lawsuit  may 
prevmit  from  beiz^  pre- 
miered at  tbe  Cannes 
festival. 

Henri-Georges  Cloozot’s 
1954  classic  was  an  interna- 
tional success.  His  second 
wife,  In^  yesterday 


that  she  had  started  legal 
actlob  to  ban  tbe  remake, 

nlaiiriiwg-  that  pTOdOCer,' 

VLargaaa.  Creek,  and  the  di- 
rector, Jeremi^  Chediick, 
had plagiarised  . the 
original. 

“X  only  discovered  tiiey 
were  diootiiig  when  I read 
a magazme  at  my  hair- 
dressers,"  she  said. 

**1  hold  tbe  xj^ts.  bnt, 
they  have  treated  me  shah- ' 
bily,  claimiiig  they  based 
their  versioB  on  tite  origl- 1 
nal  book  ^ileau'  and  I 
Mazjecac. 

*Th  fact.  Henri-Geoiges 
rewwked  the  noveL  In  the 
original  It  is  the  wife,  not 


the  husband,  who  is  the 
supposed  victim.  The 
remake  was  shot  in  secret, 
bnt  from  photographs  in 
Pramitere  the  US  version  is 
inspired  by  Clonzotfs  origl- 
nal  sets;  the  school,  foe 
swimming  pool  and  the 
bath." 

Mrs  Clouzot,  who  wears ' 
her  husband's  pipe  on  a 
chain  around  hm-nedc,  said 
she  had  recently  been  of-  i 
fered  a pittance  in  eompen- 1 
satloD.  She  said  the  le^ 
action  would  seek  a wox^ 
wideban. 

bis  Stone*  who  stars  .wifo 
Isabelle  Adjani,  said,  on 
French  television  that  the 


remake  — set  in  her  home 
town  of  Pittsburgh  and 
retitled  Diabolique  bad 
not  been  a happy  experi- 
ence. She  was  ashamed  tiiat 
her  name  was  attached  to  a 
dnbioQsdeal. 

Nevertheless, . the  ont- 
coihe  is  unlikely  to  be  as 
tragic  as  . the  m^iiial  pro- 
duction. Clouzot's  first 
wife,  Vera,  who  also 
starred  in  foe  plotting 
the  death  of  her  celluloid 
husband  Paul  Meorisse. ; 
died  of  a heart  attack  soon  I 
afterwards.  — the  fate  she  , 
narrowly  oscapeg  in  the 
shock  to  foe  pic- 

ture’s tortuous  plot. 


Extremists 
jeopardise 
EU  mission 

The  German  appointed 
mayor  of  Mostar  by  the 
European  Union.  Hans  Kosch- 
nlck,  resigned  yesterday  after 
warning  that  Croat  extrem- 
I iste  were  trying  to  undermine 
the  Inteniaiic^  agreement 
guaranteeing  freedom  of 
movement  and  tbe  unity  of 
the  ethnically-divided  city, 
writes  John  Palmer  in 
Briisasfa- 

Mr  Koschnick,  a former 
mayw  of  Bremen,  who  was 
plijfsically  attach  by  Croat 
nationalists  in  Mostar  last 
memfh,  will  stay  until  tbe  EU 
finds  a successor. 

EU  foreign  ministers  said 
foey  bad  not  yet  decided 
whether  to  continue  EU 
mission  in  Mostar  when  it  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  July. 

Several  agreed  with  the 
peace  mvoy,  Carl  Bildt  that 
the  influence  of  extremist 
(boat  nffigiais  had  to  be  d^t 
with  if  efforts  to  create  peace 
and  stability  were  to 
continue. 
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Reckless  Arab 
driver  killed  by 
irate  Israelis 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


D«rak  Brown  m Jerusalem 


An  ARAB-AMERICAN 
motorist  who  lost  con- 
trol of  his  car  and 
ploughed  into  a bus  queue  on 
a busy  Jerusalem  road  yester- 
day was  shot  dead  by  Israeli 
civilians. 

One  Israeli  woman  was 

struck  by  the  car  and  killed. 

The  bizarre  tragedy  came 
in  the  traumatic  aftermath  of 
the  two  attacks  on  Sunday  by 
Islamist  suicide  bombers,  in 
which  27  people  died. 

First  reports  of  yesterday's 
mcident  su^ested  that  there 
had  been  another  militant 
attack.  Oxte  account  had  the 
car  colliding  with  a bus  on 
the  main  road  north  of  the 
city  centre  at  French  Hill,  one 
of  tlm  bomsdaries  between  the 
Jewish  and  Palestinian  com- 
munities ct  Jerusalem. 

Within  minutes,  a huge 
fleet  of  ambulances,  fire 
engines  and  police  vehicles 
rushed  towards  the  incident 
The  crashed  car,  a black  Fiat 
hired  ftom  a Palestinian  firm 
in  East  Jerusalem,  was 
checked  by  bomb  dispo^  ex- 
perts, but  nothing  was  found. 

As  traffic  Jams  built  up,  de- 
tails  became  clearer.  The 
dead  driver,  not  yet  Tiainad, 
turned  out  to  be  a citizen  of 
the  United  States  of  Palestin- 
ian origin,  on  a femily  visit  to 
Ramallah,  north  of 
Jerusalem. 

He  was  beading  along  a sec- 
tion of  the  six-lane  road  noto- 
rious for  reckless  driving, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  trav- 
elling at  high  sp^.  Police 
later  found  long  skid-marks 
on  the  road  smface.  indicat- 
ing that  the  driver  had  lost 
control. 

The  road  is  heavily  used  by 
Jewish  settlers,  many  of 
whom  routinely  carry  li- 
censed firearms.  Last  nii^t,  a 
iv>lice  spokesman.  Eric  Bar- 
Chen.  said  that  after  die  car 
skimmed  into  the  crowd,  the 
driver  got  out  and  assaulted  a 
pammUitar>-  policeman.  “At 
that  point  civilians,  thinking 
the  driver  was  a terrorist 
shot  and  killed  him,"  he  said. 

As  well  as  the  two  people 
who  died  in  the  incident  22 
Israelis  were  injured  tn  the 
crash. 

The  incident  grated  on  Jeni- 
salem's  nerves,  already 
scraped  raw  by  Sunday's  hor- 
rific attack  in  which  2A  Israelis 


died  in  the  suicide  bombing  cf 
a crowded  commuter  bus  on 
one  of  the  city's  main  streets. 
Another  Israeli  ^ed  when  a 
human  bomb  exploded  at  a bus 
stop  used  by  hitch-hikli^  sol- 
diers outside  toe  city  ofAshke- 
Ion.  More  than  50  people  were 
wounded  m the  blasts,  reqxm- 
sibillty  for  which  was  claimed 
by  the  militant  wing  of  toe  big- 
Islamist  group  In  Pales- 
tine,  Hamas. 

Yesterday  as  Israel  buried 
its  dead,  toe  prime  minister, 
Shimon  Peres,  told  the  Knes- 
set (parliament)  that  the  self- 
rule  Palestinian  Authority 
headed  by  Yasser  Arafat, 
must  act  against  Islamist  mil- 
itants based  in  toe  autono- 
mous parts  of  the  West  R»nv 
and  (Scoa  Strip-  There  would 
be  no  value  to  toe  majority 
which  Mr  AraCst  won  in  Jan- 
uary's Palestinian  elections, 
if  an  armed  minority  under^ 
mined  the  authority. 

“^le  Palestinian  Authority 
must  decide  to  disarm  the 
^rrorists  or  risk  endangering 
its  authority.’*  Mr  Peres  said. 
“The  Authority  must  outlaw 
those  vtoo  act  contrary  to  the 
law,  as  toe  agreement  be- 
tween us  requires. 

“The  Patetinian  Autiiority 
must  do  its  part;  we  win  do 
ours.  We  will  not  halt  the 
peace  process  — we  will  con- 
tinue with  iL  At  the  aama  tone, 
we  will  take  all  appropriate 
means  in  order  to  strike  at 
terrorists  everywhm.  both  be- 
fore and  after  they  commit 
their  criminal  actions." 

Mr  Peres  said  that  the  latest 
closure  of  Israel’s  borders 
with  the  West  Rank  and  n^ga 
would  continue  “as  long  as  is 
required  from  a security 
standpoint".  T^ns  of  thou- 
sands (£  Palestinians,  mostly 
■day  labourers,  have  again  lost 
thi^  livelihoods. 

Security  sources  have 
hinted  that  the  closure,  im- 
posed in  the  immarfiata  waTca 
of  Sunday’s  bombings,  could 
last  for  months,  until  after  the 
Israeli  election  on  May  29. 

Critics  of  toe  government 
are  now  questioning  the 
relaxation.  They  say  It  was 
known  Hamaa  militants  were 
eager  to  avenge  Yayha 
Ayyash,  toe  top  bomb  maimr 
kUied  on  January  6,  almost 
certain^'  by  Israeli  agents. 

In  Gaza  yesterday,  Palestin- 
ian police  continu^  to  round 
up  known  Hamas  activists.  At 
least  20  are  now  in  custody. 


Mandela’s  plea  wins  reprieve  as  Paris  tries  to  stop  EU’s  efforts  to  free  inter-regional  commerce 

French  trade  threat 


John  Palmer  in  Brussels 


France  launched  a 
big  political  offensive 
yesterday  to  slow 
down  the  proliferation 
of  free  trade  agreements  be- 
tween the  European  Union 
and  other  global  r^iozis.  But 
after  appe^  from  President 
Nelson  Mandela  and  EU  lead- 
ers it  agreed  to  drqp  a thrrat- 
ened  veto  of  an  agreement 
with  South  Africa. 

The  agreement  is  seen  as 
tile  linchpin  of  the  EU  strat- 
ees  to  bolster  post-apartheid 
South  Africa  and  the  devel^ 
ment  of  a southern  African 
regional  customs  union  in- 
vtiving  several  neighbouring 
states.  After  four  boors  dfr 
bate  in  Brussels  EU  foreign 
ministers  were  finalising  a 
compromise  last  night,  under 


which  negotiations  with  Pre- 
toria fcx*  a free  trade  i^ree- 
ment  could  begin  while  the 
wider  implicatioiis  of  such 
agreements  are  studied  in 
greater  detail 

“EYance  is  willing  on  *hie 
occasion  to  make  a special  ex- 
ception for  Souto  Africa,  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  political 
considerations,’’  the  French 
foreign  minister,  Hervg  de 
Charette,  said. 

The  French  government 
has  made  no  secret  of  its  fear 
that  the  spread  of  free  trade 
agreements  is  pairing  more 
difficult  to  contain  toe  rise  of 
unemployment  in  Europe. 

But  the  force  its  attack 
on  the  commission’s  plane  for 
agreements  with  Mexico  and 
South  Africa  took  other  gov- 
ernments by  surprise. 

Its  ambassador  to  the  EU, 
Pierre  de  Boissieu.  directly 


attacked  the  strongly  free 
trade  policies  Of  tbe  European 
trade  commissioQer  and  foi> 
mer  British  minister  Sir  Leon 
Britten. 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to 
limit  the  diplomatic  foUout. 
the  fren<±  European  affoirs 
minister.  Michel  Bamler, 
tactihlly  and  briefly  1^  the 

agreements  with  the  four 
Mercosur  bloc  states  — Para- 
guay. Uruguay,  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina — and  it  is  consider- 
ing whether  to  negotiate  a 
similar  agreement  with  the 
United  States. 

It  is  also  committed  to  cre- 
ating a Euro-Mediterranean 
free  trade  zone  within  15 

‘We  are  devaluing  our  worid  trade 
relations.  France  to  take  a stand 

...  to  do  a global  evaluation’ 

room,  returning  c»ly  when 
Mr  De  Boissien  had  ftoished. 

"Where  is  the  commission 
leading  us.  free  trade  with  toe 
whole  worid?"  <me  diplcnnat 
quoted  Mr  De  Boisslen  as  ask- 
ing. Last  year  top  eu  signed 

years.  But  it  was  a proposed 
agreement  with  Mexico 
which  triggered  the  Ftench 
attack. 

"The  commission  is  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  French 
logic,”  Mr  De  Boissieu  de- 

Glared.  Later  French  govern- 
ment officials  claimed  that 
tbe  commission  had  “not 
dooe  its  homework"  to  dis- 
cover whether  such  regional 
pacts  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  new  World  Trade 
Agreement 

“We  are  devaluing  our 
world  trade  relations. 
[France]  has  to  take  a stand 
. . . todoa  ^bal  evaluation  of 
these  agreements." 

Replying  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment Sir  Leon  said  the 
World  Trade  Organisation  be- 
lieved that  regional  trade 
agreements  were  “broadly 
positive".  But  commission 
officials  conceded  last  night 
that  the  whole  issue  of  global 
free  trade  agreements  would 
DOW  have  to  be  studied  more 
closely. 

“We  can  accept  some  of  the 
French  arguments  about  the 


dangers  of  such  agreements.'' 
one  said. 

“But  we  need  to  know 
whether  or  not  th^  argu- 
ments are  a cover  fbr  a 
lurch  back  to  more  protec- 
tionist policies.  If  so, 
would  have  considerable 
implications." 

Although  no  other  EU  gov- 
ernment e.vpiicitly  backed  the 
French  stand  yesterday,  there 
is  concern  about  the  pace  of 
global  free  trade  at  a time 
when  there  are  still  I8  million 
unemployed  in  the  EU. 

“This  is  maybe  the  start  of 
a very  profound  debate  about 
the  limits  of  free  trade  in  the 
modem  world,"  one  diplomat 
said. 

“Everyone  wants  to  help  de- 
mocracies such  as  South  Af- 
rica. But  the  fashion  for  free 
trade  may  be  drawing  to  a 
close." 


Harare  muzzles 
weekly  voice 


Andrew  MelchYim  In  Harare 


ZIMBABWE’S  press  has 
been  firmly  muzzled  to 
prevent  criticism  of 
President  Robert  Mugabe 
just  three  weeks  before  presi 
dentin!  elections. 

The  weekly  Financial 
Gazette,  the  lendii^  indepen- 
dent newspaper,  has  aban- 
doned its  anti-government 
stance  under  fmancial  and 
political  pressure. 

Despite  the  Financial 
Gazette's  new  polic)’.  the  Mu- 
g;ibe  government  has  stepped 
up  its  campaign  against  the 
p.*tper.  The  state-controlled 
Ziinb.*ink  has  reportedly 
refused  to  reschedule  its 
debts. 

Two  front  page  stories  in 


Ging^&Arilirilis 

ir  %nu  wfTer  fmm  arihriiis.  you 
shituld  know  about  a new  book 
The  Cun^tW.Anhritis  HtiniBnnk. 
ThiN  hook,  which  won  the  Nuru- 
fen  Pain  Relief  Award,  contains 
die  latest  up-io-daie  infomialionon 
.mhriiis,  incliAling  the  newest  naiu- 
r.ii  ami  medical  breakthroughs 
for  a wide  nmjgc  of  rheumatoid 
iind  osteoarthritis  problems. 

It  ciwcrs  such  divenic  aspects 
js  what  I'oods  docion  recom- 
mend you  eat. . . and  which  ones 
tv>  ax'oiti  the  eflect  of  viamins 
and  which  drugs  the  experts  rac- 
ommrcid.  There  is  also  a .special 
section  on  devices  and  gadgets 
which  can  help.  orgAnisauoRS 
\ uu  can  turn  to  and  other  contacts 
th;U  can  help  - logetoer  with  their 
addresses  and  telephone  num- 
bers. There's  even  a section  cov- 
enne  old  wives*  tales,  folklore 
and  laher  unusual  information. 

Order  this  hook  now.  within 
Nesen  davs.  and  receive  FREE 
\h'ii!:vramlAri/irin‘s\ This  new 
study  by  iw'o  lop  Ncicntists  in 
Denhurk  .shows  how  they  dis- 
covered a regular  Intake  of  gin- 
ger can  relieve  pain  and  ledurt 
the  swelling  in  aching  joinis.To 
ledcr  your  hardback,  leathcrtaylro 
copy  of  The  Ctmtpleie  Arthritis 
send  your  name,  add- 
rc.ss  and  bCHvk  title  with  payment 
I k*heque  or  Vtsa/Acvess  with  e^xiy 
datc)c4'£4.<}5  inciudespnst- 
,ie«’  iinJ  fuauilinj!  to  CarneD  pic. 
[)cnl  A 34.  Ahesfotd.  near 
Colchester.  Essex  C07  SAP. 
pr  telephone  their  24  hour  order 
line  on  01206  825600  (quoting 

lef;  A 34  J . .Allow  up  to  14 
daysforiJelivcrv  Youfitav  ruium 
the  biHik  any  Mine  within  three 
months  for  a futi 

leluiid  il'nol  satisriej. 


the  state-owned  Herald  news- 
p^r  have  predicted  the  col- 
la^  of  toe  Financial  Gazette 
by  June.  The  articles  are  s< 
as  warning  to  the  business 
community  to  reftise  assis- 
tance to  the  paper. 

Because  all  Zimbabwe's 
daily  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  are  state  owned 
the  loss  of  the  Financial 
Gazette's  independent  voice 
leaves  It  with  no  re^ar ‘Crit- 
ical view  of  the  government 

Last  week  the  publisher 
told  reporters  not  to  virrite 
about  “personalities’’,  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  president 
1716  paper  scrapped  its  wildly 
popular  "Muckraker" 
column,  a wickedly  witty 
send-up  of  the  government 

The  assistant  editor.  Iden 
Wetherell,  resigned  last  week, 
saying  that  “attempts  from 
any  quarter  to  shield  Presi- 
dent Mu^be  from  criticism 
are  mi^uided  and  prejudicial 
to  effective  journalism". 

Mr  Wetherell’s  resignation 
follows  the  suspension  of  the 
editor,  Trevor  Ncube,  because 
he  published  a Reuters  stoiy 
last  month  which  showed 
President  Mugabe  in  an  unfa- 
vourable li^t.  The  story, 
from  Maseru.  Lesotho,  stated 
that  President  Mugabe  de- 
manded his  plane  be  permit- 
ted to  land  immediately.  ITie 
Maseru  control  tower  repor- 
tedly replied  that  President 
Nelson  Mandela  of  South  Af- 
rica must  land  first  because 
his  plane  arrj%'ed  first. 

Ihe  Financial  Gazette  pub- 
lisher. Elllas  Rusike.  has  seen 
his  newspapers  crumble  in 
the  fhee  of  government  oppo- 
sition. The  Daily  Gazette, 
which  exposed  corruption 
scandals,  folded  last  year  and 
the  Sunday  Gazette  closed 
earlier  this  month.  The 
papers  weie  widely  read  but 
advertisers  shied  away  fbr 
fear  of  losing  government 
contracts.  Mr  Rusike  sought 
new  financial  backers.  One 
potential  Investor,  South  Afri- 
ca's l^es  Media  Ltd,  was 
blocked  by  the  government 
from  buying  mace  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  publishing  house 
and  withdrew  its  offer. 

Coverage  of  tbe  presiden- 
ti.*il  race  In  toe  state-owned 
media  amounts  to  slaxisb 
reporting  of  President  Mu- 
gabe's speeches.  Only  tiie 
most  scanty  and  partisan  cov- 
erage is  granted  to  tlie  opposi- 
tion candidates.  Bishop  Abel 
Muzorewa  and  the  Rev  Nda- 
b.'iningl  Stthole.  The  Zimba- 
bwe Broadcasting  Corpora* 
lion  h.’ts  also  h,inned  coverage 
of  the  imlepenriem  MP  Marga- 
jvr  Dongo  I 


HIM— ■ 

A man  lies  dead  af^  tongadeshi  police  fire  on  famidreds  of  protesters  who  tried  to  set  fire  to  a raUway  signal  system  near  yesterday.  Three  were  killed  and  more 

than  50  nunred  on  toe  third  day  ofacoim&y-widepixrtEst  called  by  opposition  parties.  Tito  pnrtest  has  Iwene^adldanS^orrOTV 

Tribal  strife  racks  Zaire’s  refugee-packed  border 

Ethnic  tension,  witchcraft  and  primitive  weapons  iie  in  wait  for 
troops  drafted  in  from  the  capital,  writes  Greg  Barrow  in  Sake 


ZAIRE  has  b^nn  send- 
ing extra  troops  to 
Masisi  province  in  the 
east,  where  it  believes  that 
Hutn  reftigees  from  neigb- 
bonring  Rwanda  are  in- 
flaming ethnic  tension  with 


the  native  Hunde  people 
and  disrupting  agricnltural 
production  in  tbe  r^on. 
which  was  once  Zaire’s 
breadbasket 
Hunde.  Hutu  and  Tutsi 
communities  have  been 
raiding  each  otoor’s  vil- 
l^es  and  «»wgngiTtg  in  vi- 
cious battles  with  little 
more  than  spears,  machetes 
and  bows  and  arrows. 


News  in  brief 


Farms  and  ranches  which 
once  fed  cities  as  for  away 
as  the  capital  giwehn«g  are 
being  systematically 
looted,  and  the  meat  from 
stolen  cattle  is  being  sold 
£qy  knock-down  prices  in 
the  Rwandan  refugee 
camps.  The  International 
Committee  of  tbe  Red 
Cross,  one  of  the  few  relief 
agencies  still  worlting  in 
Marisi,  estimates  that  al- 
most half  the  region’s 
600,000  people  are  now  dis- 
placed from,  its  homes. 

“It’s  a very,  very  brntal 
conflict,"  says  Piera  Borra- 
dori,  an  ICAC  official  in 


Goma.  “Masisi  is  not  for 
from  Goma  and  Goma  is  a 
very  civilised  modern  town, 
but  in  Masisi  there’s  real 
tribal  fighting  going  on.  The 
people  look  like  warriors 
from  another  age.  and 
they’re  tazgetij^  everyone: 
tiny  children,  women  and 
even  old  people.” 

Relief  agencies,  already 
strnsltiig  to  cope  with  toe 
Rwandan  reftigee  probl^ 
in  Goma,  are  being  over- 
whelmed by  tbe  flight  fixnn 
MaslsL  In  one  week  at  the 
b^anning  of  this  month 
3,000  Tutsls  fled  from 
Masisi  to  Rwanda.  Many  of 


them  belong  to  families 
which  have  lived  in  Zaire 
since  colonial  bonndaries 
were  drawn  a century  ago. 
Now  they  have  decided  that 
their  adopted  home  is  too 
dangerous. 

Ihey  say  the  situation 
has  deteriorated  drastically 
since  Rwandan  Hntu  refu- 
gees arrived  in  Goma. 
Hundes  and  Tutsis  in 
Masisi  accuse  Hutus  of  col- 
laborating with  members  of 
the  former  Rwandan  army 
and  interahamwe  mtitHa 
which  led  the  1994  geno- 
cide. Officials  say  that  for^ 
mer  soldiers  and  militia- 
men in  toe  (joma  reftigee 
camps  know  they  cannot 
stay  for  ever  and  are  look- 
ing fbr  places  to  settle  in 
the  Zairran  interior. 


“The  Hntu  people  who 
have  been  livii^  in  Masisi 
have  joined  forces  with 
their  brothers  from 
Rwanda,”  says  Mateka 
Hangi,  a Himde  chief  who 
was  forced  to  flee  his  vil- 
lage in  Masisi.  He  now  lives 
in  a makeshift  shelter  of 
palm  leaves  and  bamboo  in 
a chnrch  compound  in 
Sake,  a town  on  the  edge  of 
Masisi  province. 

“I  know  very  well  that 
the  former  Rwandan  mili- 
tary and  toe  interahamwe 
want  to  take  over  Masisi 
and  make  it  an  awnevp  of 
Rwanda,"  he  says. 

“It's  highly  regrettable  to 
see  the  Rwandan  Hutn  mili- 
tia bringing  toeir  ethnic 
strife  here  and  making  the 
Hunde  people  suffer  in  the 


conntry  of  their  birth.” 

The  government  hopes  to 
solve  the  problem  by  put- 
ting more  troops  in  the 
region,  but  few  soldiers  are 
keen  to  go  there.  Last  week 
a Zairean  officer’s  body  aiv 
rived  in  Goma  in  22  pieces, 
and  many  other  soldiers 
have  met  a similar  Cate. 

In  an  attempt  to  scare  off 
toe  opposition,  Hunde  anJ 
Hutu  fighters  are  using 
witchcraft.  Aid  workers 
report  seeing  fighters  wear^ 
ing  hannwa  fr-onds  and  fo- 
tishistic  necklaces  of 
human  hands.  Such  stories 
circulate  widely  troops 
drafted  in  from  the  rather 
more  sophisticated  Kin- 
shasa are  expressing  little 
desire  to  confront  the 
terror  in  the  bush. 


Equatorial  Guinea  president 
romps  home  in  ‘farcical’  poll 


PRESIDENT  Teodoro 

Obiang  Nguema  has 
claimed  more  than  99  per  cent 
of  the  vote  in  Equatorial 
Guinea's  controversial  presi- 
dential poll,  icrites  Chris 
MbGreal  in  Malabo. 

With  more  than  half  the 
votes  counted,  opposition  can- 
didates dismissed  the  result 
as  a force  and  accused  toe 
president  of  manipulation,  in- 
timidation and  fraud. 

In  the  capital.  Malabo, 
where  the  opposition  won  last 
year’s  municipal  elections,  it 


rarely  picked  up  more  thaw  a 
handful  cf  votes  at  each  vot- 
ing station.  At  some,  there 
was  not  a sin^  ballot  for  Mr 
Obiang’s  opponents.  At 
others,  more  votes  were 
counted  than  there  were  reg- 
istered electors. 

The  five  opposition  candi- 
dates pulled  out  before  the 
election  in  protest  at  laws 
heavily  tilted  a^inst  tiiem 
and  tempting  with  tbe  vot- 
ing rolls.  But  the  government 
reftised  to  take  toeir 
offthe  ballot 


Violence  mars  Sierra  Leone  vote 

^^OLENCE  disrupted  multi- 


party elections  in  Siecia 
Let^  yesterday  to  end  nearly 
20  years  of  mllUarj'  or  one- 
party  rule. 

In  the  capital  Freetown, 
mortar  explosions  and  heax-y 
gunfire  n'ere  heard  coming 
from  army  haiTacitc.  In  Bo. 
orket-propellpd  urenndes 
forrod.'ill  bin  two  of  .Vi  polling 
smtirni.s  Ju  .Slunnnu 


was  also  reported  in  Wi»w«wwj> 
in  tbe  southeast  ‘Riere  were 
no  immediate  reports  of  inju- 
ries, but  residents  in  Bo  said 
toe  aim  appeared  to 'be  to 
scare  off  voters. 

Vast  but  orderly  qneoes 
had  formed  early  at  polling 
stations  in  the  West  .African 
country,  whose  economy  Iras 
Iieen  wrecked  by  five  years  of 
nvjl  Rwirw. 


Egypt  publishes 
Gadafy  stories 

EGYPT’S  state-rnn  pub- 
lishing bouse  has 
printed  100,000  copies  of  a 
book  by  the  Libyan  leader. 
Colonel  Mnammar  Gadafr, 
extolling  rnral  Ufo,  for  sale 
during  toe  Cairo  book  folr. 

‘‘Gadafy’s  name  will 
make  the  book  sell  very 
well,*'  Saiiian,  dire^ 
tor  of  the  Egyptiam  General 
Book  Authority,  said. 

The  book,  a collection  of 
short  stories,  praises  rural 
life,  where  people  can  culti- 
vate the  land  and  admire 
sunsets  and  other  natural 
beauty.  — AP. 


Secret  police 
‘caused  blast’ 

Albania’s  president,  Sail 
Berisha.  yesterday  blamed  a 
car  bomb  bljsst  which  killed 
four  people  and  injured  30  on 
the  country's  former  secret 
police  — the  Ifirst  act  of  politi- 
cal violence  [since  toe  foil  of 

mmwwTwigTn  ^ 19M. 

“TTiis  is  the  most  terrible 
terrorist  ac^’’  Mr  Berisha 
told  Albanian  radio.  ‘This  is 
a fosclst  act  organised  by  toe 
forces  of  the  fonner  secret 
police." 

The  bomb,  tfaou^t  to  con- 
tain liolb  of  explosives,  was 
parked  outside  a store  owned 
by  one  cf  Albania’s  bluest 
concerns  in  Tirana.  — Reuter. 


Whites  back  dcniim 

A former  whites-«ily  school  in 
the  Afrikaner  town  of  Potgie- 
tersrus  that  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit blacks  bas  suspended 
piflwg  to  fight  the  decision 
throi^  Souto  Africa’s  highest 
court,  officials  in  Jetoannes- 
burg  said  yesterday.  — Reuter. 

Chun  denies  graft 

South  Korea’s  former  presi- 
dent. Chun  Doo-hwtm.  denied 
taking  bribes  on  the  opening 
day  cf  his  corruption  trial  in 
Seoul  yesterday,  saying  a vast 
fortune  be  amassed  in  office 
had  come  from  political  dona- 
tions. but  the  fonner  general 
vowed  to  protect  the  identi- 
ties of  those  who  benefited 
from  his  billion-doUar  politi- 


cal slush  ftind  after  he  left 
office.  — Reuter. 

Envoys  return 

Nigeria's  military  government 
i^esterday  formally  welcomed 
back  ambassadors  recalled  by 
their  home  governments  last 
November  in  protest  at  the 
hanging  of  nine  Ogoni  minor- 
ity ri^ts  activists,  state  radio 
reported.  — Reuter. 

Carlos’s  wife  freed 

Prosecutors  in  Berlin  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  they 
had  dropped  all  chargee  in 
connection  with  bomb  attaclw 
in  Germany  and  Prance 
against  Magdalena  Kopp.  the 
estranged  wife  of  tbe  interna- 
tional guerrilla  "C^los  the 
Jackal".  — Reuter. 


A diain  of  triumphant  denKditions,  starting  at  the 
stroke  of  midnight  1999,  could  be  just  the  thing  to  put 
some  fizz  and  excitement  into  the  proceedings. 

Catherine  Bennett 
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Scott  has  the  final  word 

At  last,  a serious  discussion  of  the  issues  he  raised 


DO  NOT  let  Ibe  doseness  of  the  result 
of  last  Hint's  vote  between  the  parties 
d^ive.  Anyone  lietpning  to  or  reading 
the  Commons  deliate  on  the  Scott  report 
yesterday  will  rightly  conclude  timt  it 
was  an  overwhelming  moral  and  intel- 
lectudl  victory  for  Parliament  over  the 
over'm^ty  executive.  Or.  to  put  it 
more  accurately,  that  it  was  a victory 
for  the  Scott  inquiry  process  itself.  For 
the  most  striking  feature  of  the  debate 
yesterday  was  t2ie  divide  between  those 
MPs  from  all  parties  who  talked  seri* 
ously  about  the  Scott  report,  and  those, 
principally  those  who  spoke  for  the 
Government,  who  simply  did  not 

Ever  since  the  report  was  published 
ten  days  ago  the  Government  have 
consistently  attempted  to  avoid  any 
serious  dircussion  of  the  content  of  the 
Scott  report.  That  was  why  they 
launched  frie  report  in  the  h^Uy  sdec- 
tive  and  manipulative  manner  that 
they  did.  It  is  why  they  allocated  QoJy 
one  day  for  yesterday’s  debate  when 
there  should  have,  be^  two.  It  is  why 
they  have  ensured  that  the  Oi^sitlon 
should  have  no  say  in  Commons  busi- 
ness this  week.  It  is  why  the  Prime 
Minister  played  no  part  in  yesterday’s 
debate.  It  is  why  they  have  persisted 
ever  since  with  the  absurd  pretence 
that  Scott  was  an  inquiry  into  Opposi- 
tion charges,  not  Government  conduct; 
and  a jod^ent  on  the  behaviour,  not  of 
Government  ministers,  but  of  Opposi- 
tion sliadow  spokesmen.  And  it  reaped 
its  logical  clfrnax  yesterday  in  a speech 
from  the  Presid^t  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  which  barely  quoted  from  the 
report  in  any  way  and  whidi  dealt  wi& 
the  matters  arising  from  Scott  In  only 
the  most  uxuq)ecific  way. 

Having  decided  that  they  could  not 
expect  to  win  the  azgnment  about  min- , 
isterial  responsibility  * in  the  arms  for 
Iraq  afEkir,  foe  Government’s  tactic  yes- 
terday was  to  speak  at  elaborate  length 
but  in  extraordinarily  vague  terms 


about  foe  changes  which  will  now  fol- 
low from  foe  report  Many  of  these  had 
been  announced  or  foreshadowed  ear- 
lier. but  Ian  Lang  tried  to  present  them 
one  more  time  yesterday  as  a construc- 
tive and  emollient  response  to  the  Scott 
findings  There  will  be  discussions 
about  the  way  parliamentary  questions 
on  arms  exerts  are  >taTidi<»d  The  Gov- 
ernment participate  in  a select 
committee  inquiry  into  ministerial  ac- 
countability. The  supervision  of  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  prosecutions  will  be 
tighten^  The  use  of  pifolic  interest 
immunity  certificates  will  be  looked  at 
once  again,  fri  other  words,  three 
years  of  inquiry  into  foe  whole  process 
of  government  and  an  enonnous  inves- 
tigatiye  effort  by  Scott,  the  Government 
have  barely  come  up  with  a 
substantive  and  definite  measure  of 
reform.  This  does  not  add  up  to  a 
serious  response  to  the  issues  or  the 
findings,  as  Richard  Shepherd  pointed 
out  in  a powerful  and  moving  speech 
from  the  Cons^ivative  backbenches. 

In  Parliament  yesterday  hfr  Lang 
played  it  deliberately  low  key.  That  has 
been  the  strat^  aU  along,  and  it  has 
been  a rott^-minded  derellctioD  of  foe 
government's  responsibility.  The  issnes 
are  too  serious  for  that,  and  the  situa- 
tion called  for  powafol  and  honest 
assault  It  got  It  firom  Robin  Cook, 
whose  demolition  of  the  Govemm^if  a 
case  was  masterly  and  wholly  based  in 
serious  argument  Mr  Cook  showed 
ye^rday,  as  he  has  showed  forou^out 
this  whde  saga,  that  he  is  Tony  Blair’s 
most  valuable  parliamentary  asset 
More  than  half  a century  ago,  dis- 
.gruntled  Conservatives  called  on 
Labour  to  “speak  for  England”  in  foe 
nation’s  ^ur  of  need.  As  a Scotsman 
Mr  Cook  cannot  be  espedsd  to  do  that 
But  when  the  moment  came  he  spoke 
for  people  of  all  parties  yesterday  — 

I footugh  sadly  for  too  few  Conservatives 
I — and  we  are  all  in  his  debt  for  that 


Laughing  all  the  way  from  the  bank 

Profits  are  booming  at  a time  when  corporate  investment  is  static 


WE  HAVE  now  mtered  an  era  — as 
Lord  Desai  reminded  us  in  foe  Lords 
last  week — in  whirii  wealth  creation  is 
no  longer  accompanied  by  Job  creation. 
This  has  long  be^  true  In  manufactur- 
ing industry  but  now  it  is  a regular 
occurence  in  foe  City  as  weU.  It  should 
therefore  cc^  as  no  surprise  that  Mid- 
land Bank  nosed  its  pr^ts  10  per 
cent  last  year  (to  almost  £1  billion) 
while  shpdding  five  per  cent  (2,328) 
its  staff.  Abbey  National  also  boosted  its 
profits  by  10  per  cent  to  £1  billion  while 
only  shedding  200  jobs  (after  allowing 
for  acquisitions).  This  pattern  is  likely 
to  be  repeated  during  foe  wedt  when 
other  high  street  clearing  banks  pub- 
lish their  results  since  the  surge  of 
rationalisation,  which  has  cost  100,000 
jobs  during  the  past  six  years,  has  yet  to 
run  its  course. 

None  of  this  makes  it  any  easier  to  be 
a public  relations  officer  for  a bank. 
Banks  get  criticised  for  inefficiency 
when  they  make  losses  and  for  profi- 
teering  when  they  make  big  profits.  In 
the  past  consumers  and  small 
businesses  felt  they  were  being  made 
scap^oats  for  foe  banks'  sorry  history 
of  dis^vering  new  sources  of  bad  risks 
(like  doctey  governments,  property  com- 
panies and  overstretehed  home  owners) 
to  which  they  could  lend  money.  The 
longest  running  grievance  is  foe  inter- 
est rates  charged  by  banks  for  loans.  If 
you  lend  money  to  foe  banks,  most  of 
them  will  pay  you  interest  ranging 
from  0.50  per  crat  (for  up  to  £500)  to  3.20 
per  cent  (on  90-day  notice)  unl^  you 


take  advantage  of  one  of  foe  Govern- 
ments tax-exempt  schemes.  Yet  if  yon 
want  to  borrow  foe  same  amount  back 
on  a credit  card,  foe  dearing  banks  win 
stni  charge  you  anything  up  to  25  per 
cent  for  the  privily  despite  foe  fact 
that  inflation  has  dropped  to  under  3 
per  cent  With  a credit  card  charge  of  25 
per  cent  foe  real  rate  of  interest  (after 
allowing  for  inflation  of  2.9  per  cent)  is 
an  astounding  22.1  per  cent  or  nearly 
ei^t  times  foe  rate  of  inflation.  If  that 
doesn't  count  as  usury  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  does.  The  banks  ml^t  ar- 
gue that  they  need  to  charge  a lot 
because  of  the  bad  debts  incurred  on 
credit  cards  — fooitek  that  b^  the 
question  whether  defaults  would  be  so 
high  If  interest  rates  were  lower. 

The  ofoer  disconcerting  thing  about 
bank  profits  is  that  they  are  booming  at 
a time  when  corporate  investment  is 
static.  According  to  foe  latest  GDP 
figures  gross  fixed  capital  formation  in 
the  whole  economy  was  zero  in  foe 
second  half  of  last  year  (and  manufkc- 
turing  investment  Jill  by  9 per  cent  in 
foe  finaT  quarter).  Hbwe^,  in  this  case 
foe  banks  may  not  be  to  blame.  True, 
they  have  plenty  of  money  to  lend,  but 
companies  are  also  flu^  with  cash 
foeii^lves  thanks  to  a 160  per  c^t  rise 
in  gross  trading  profits  since  1991.  Com- 
panies in  gene^  (indudisg  banks)  are 
much  more  interested  in  spending  their 
surplus  Amds  on  take-over  bids  before  a 
Labour  administration  damps  down  on 
them.  Short-terznism  is  stiD  alive  and 
well  despite  foe  boom  in  profits. 


Provocation  and  folly  over  Cuba 

Shooting  planes  Is  wrong.  So  is  pursuing  a cold-war  vendetta 


SHOOTING  DOWN  civfiian  planes 
must  always  be  wro^,  particularly 
when  there  is  no  possible  question  of 
misidentification.  foe  Cuba  govern- 
ment to  take  such  a^oa.  now,  as  the  US 
presidential  campaign  gets  under  way, 
is  also  an  act  of  great  fdly.  But  it  is 
hapl  to  have  any  sympathy  for  foe 
exiles  who  on  Saturday  put  foeniselves 
provocativdy  in  the  way  of  danger. 

US  monitoring  agenclK  confirm  fost 
8ll  three  planes  the  anti-Castro 
group  “Brothers  to  foe  rescue”  entsed 
tile  Cuban  air  ddknce  identification 
zone  and  were  warned  ^ Cuban  air 
traffic  control  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  proceed  further.  Within  20  min- 
utes at  least  one  plane  had  penetrated 
into  Caban  airspace.  There  is  a dispute 
over  whether  the  two  planes  shot  down 
also  crossed  the  12-mi2e  limit,  but  they 
were  wilfully  faeadit^  ^t  way. 

The  surviving  pilot  and  leader  of  the 
group,  Jose  j^ulto.  is  no  stranger  to 


Cuban  airspace.  Twice  before  he  and 
bis  pilots  l^ve  dropped  leaflets  over 
Havana  urgmg  the  Cuban  people  to  rise 
up  ag^nst  Fl^  Castro.  That  was  no 

Vm-manitarian  action  but  plain  incite- 
ment to  rebel  which  jnrovoked  tiie  Cu- 
ban govenunent  to  issue  a threat 
against  any  private  planes  violating 
their  airspace  in  fiiture.  The  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  responded  by 
thrpatening  to  revoke  Mr  Basulto's 
pilot  license:  but  as  so  often  the  US 
authorities  appear  to  have  backed  off 
curbing  foe  eriles. 

None  of  this  excuses  foe  (Tuban  acticoi 
which  was  quite  dispn^iortioDate  to  the 
offence.  But  it  flZustrates  foe  tragedy  of 
a situation  where  Ckiba  has  be^  vic- 
timised for  so  long  by  Ite  giant  neigh- 
bour. There  are  real  issues  to  discuss  — 
such  as  refugees,  trade,  and  nuclear 
power.  To  pursue  this  cold  war  ven- 
detta is  as  counter-productive  as  foe 
latest  Cuban  response. 


A 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Insights  into  the 
political  mind 

Regarding  your  articte 
on  TWnnU  Thatfhov  (DOST 
BilL  gln-Boaked  halfwit  was 
all  a nue,  Febniary  26).  I was 
at  Mill  Hill  SdioQl  wltb  Denis 
In  ♦ha  1930s.  univenal 
ntclmaine  was  “Wetty". 
foifflbonuts. 

Keldwith  Drive,  Wnuterwere, 
Cumbria  LA23  iBQ. 

\/ERY  belatedly,  your  quote 
V ascribed  to  me  about 
Senior  B4inistttr  Lee  Euan 
Yew  of  Singapore  — ''A  nasty 
little  man”  — came  to  my  at- 
tention (Singapore  salutes 
Blair,  January  9).  Not  only 
have  I never  said  anything 
like  that  but  Lee  Euan  Yew  is 
a good  friend  and,  more  Im- 
portant 1 respect  his  tremen- 
dous achievemenls. 

Henry  A Kissinger. 

350  Park  Avenue, 

New  York.  NY  10021 

Your  report  (Rival  candi' 
tifltp  tfaxeat  hits  Lcdiour 
hopes,  February  26)  says  I am 
‘^ttueateulng  to  sabotage  the 
Labour  Par^s  hopes  cf  win- 
ning ifrtwter  at  the  next  elec- 
tion” iiwtotiB  the  party  drops 
John  Lloyd.  I confirm  that  I 
prqpoBe  to  stand  should  the 
NEC  reaffirm  its  endorse- 
ment of  Mr  Lloyd;  but  tt  is  the 
NEC's  endorsement  alone 
that  puts  the  seat  at  risk. 
Peter  M Jackson. 

82  Vaodon  Court  ^tty  France, 
London  SWlH  9HG. 

YOU  report  that  “the  Lib- 
D^oorats  would  like 
[Peter  Hiurnham1  to  be  their 
candidate  in  Westmorland" 


(February  24)-  Which  Liberal 
Democrats?  1 have  beard  no 
member  of  our  local  party 
suggest  that  he  should  be 'our 
candidate.  We  already  have 
an  excellent  prospective  can- 
didate, democratically 
selected,  and  no  other  candi- 
date will  be  Imposed  on  us. 
John  Horne. 

Chairman,  Weshnorland  and 
Lonsdale  Liberal  Democrats. 
Shammies,  Lickbaxrow  Close. 
Windermere, 

Cumbria  LA23  2NF. 

SINCE  many  rel^oua  ex- 
perts DOW  believe  that 
Christ  was  born  in  4 JBC, 
should  not  the  Millennium 
Fund  be  paying  out  this  yeaf? 
Vic  Smith. 

ITS  The  Greenway,  Idamham, 
Uxbridge,  MSddz  UBIO  8LT. 

Final  words 

JULIA  Hartley-Brewer  (Let- 
ters, February  26)  contin- 
ues deliberately  to  mi.«tle«d 
your  readers.  The  tact  that  I 
asked  her  to  write  to  your 
paper  does  not  excuse  her  dis- 
closing material  to  Matthew 
Norman  tn  die  first  place  ibr 
use  in  'tit*  spiteAil  g"d  abu- 
sive vendetta  against  one  of 
her  own  sources.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  my  mem- 
ory, as  She  bnpertlniently  sug- 
gests. but  a great  deal  wrrog 
with  her  journalistic  ethics, 
^r)  Julian  Lewis. 
(Conservative  Research 
Departmrat 
32  Smith  Square, 

London  SWiP  SHH. 

ONCE  Jarvis  Cocker  of 
Pulp  proves  be  ^ sing 
as  sweetly  and  danoe  as  beau- 
tiful^ as  Michael  Jackson, 
then  and  only  then  will  he  be 
allowed  to  play  Allah  ^o 
comes  to  save  us  from  Jesus. 

The  Devil’s  Advocate’s  hot 
seat  is  ready  Ite  him  anytime. 
DercosHowe.' 

112  MayaU  Road, 

London  SE24(PJ, 

rSOfAR  as  one  can  ascer- 
tin  from  reports. 

-leer  to  have  made 
} dm&ands  and  asked  a 
istion  — the  two  demands 
ng:  “Look  at  me!”  and 
xk  at  me  backaider'  and 
question  beiap  “Why  are 
t wathcbSng  this  when  Tm 
re?”  £ay>reesive. 
in  Junkin. 

»n’s  Glebe,  . 
ndover.  Bucks. 


Replies  to  a wedding  invnabon 


The  Mandelson/Liddle 
Idea  cf  a ^000  “dowry” 
for  Onarried)  couples  is 
hamy  Clfre  super  soaraway 
strategy,  F^>niary24). 

• Wni  it  be  each  or 

SJMO  togptiier?  If  foe  “mar- 
riage” breaks  w31  an  un- 
married future  partner  cf  one 
be  aligzbleto  his/her  £2,500? 

• tjnleas  foe  Mandi^soni/Lid- 
dle/Blair  vision  also  involves 
wamen  giving  up  work  when 
fo^  get  mairied,  mazriagB  is 
a momegt  wbai  money  be- 
comes lees  tight  — efom  liv- 
expenses  fall  because  foey 
are  shared.  Couples  wifoout 
children  are  atwyigiit  the  rich- 
est groups  in  foe  coiinfr37> 

• The  proposal  is  an  ineen- 
tiw  to  ^ married,  not  to  stay 
married:  low-income  peoife 
may  be  tipped  into  doomed 
marriages; 

• What  haiqioos  ^foen  one 
spooss’s  is  above  the 

test  and  the  other’s  be- 
low  tt  would  the  couide  get 
£2,500? 

• The  intrusion  and  bureau- 
cracy Invcdved  in  meanstest- 
ing  six  individtials  severally 
and  Jointly  (tbsr  parizaty  and 
two  newly-weds)  do  not  bear 
thtnlring  abOUt 
• What  about  the  myriads 
whose  better  eff  parents  do 
not  give  them  a or 

attach  unacceptable  strings  to 
any  gift?  Will  newly-weds 
have  to  take  foelr  parents  to 
court  to  get  It? 

• Wbat  about  couples  who 
object  to  marries,  and  cou- 
ples who  have  suffered  so 
much  from  foeir  parents’  div- 


orce foat  they  cannot  bring 
foemselves  to  tie  the  knot? 

IT  labour  wants  to  help 
keep  parents  togefoer  — a 
much  more  Justifiable  objec- 
tive for  govenunent  than  pro- 
moting marriage  -r  why 
doesn't  it  simply  offeur  £S.00O 
to  fooee  who  are  poor  and 
have  stayed  together  for  three 
yean  after  foe  birfo  of  a 
child?  Those  are  the  times 
when  foe  money  is  really 
tifot,  and  marital  stress  at  its 
height  An  allowance  for  par- 
enting (taxable  as  part  of  the 
recipient’s  income)  would  do 
even  better. 

Mary  CampbelL 
Grange  House, 

Highbury  Grange, 
LondODN52QD. 

^^OULD-a^ona  explain 
^#taow  bribing  people  to  get 
married  underpins  moral  val- 
ues? As  someone  who 
up  a child  on  my  own,  I am 
pleased  to  say  my  mcually 
sound  24-year-old  daughter 
would  never  allow  cupidity  to 
sway  her  in  any  major  d^i- 
sipn.  It’s  not  the  shift  from 
the  Iraditicmal  nuclear  family 
which  has  left  people  bereft  of 
a sensa  of  dec^  values,  but 
the  belief  foat  love  of  money 
is  the  only  viable  driving 
force  of  progress. 

Sue  Beardon. 

52  Steade  Rood, 
Shefi»ld$7H>U. 

Kitty  years  ago  Lord  Bev- 
■ eridge  recommended  a 
“marriage  grant”  (never  im- 
plement^, along  wifo.  other 


incmitives  to  marriage  and 
child-bearing  in  the  Bever- 
idge report.  The  reforms 
which  were  implemented, 
such  as  maternlW  grants, 
maternity  benefit  for  foose  in 
work,  fomBy  allowance  etc. 
wsire  an  attfoipt  to  *^ut  a pre- 
mium cm  marriage  in  place  of 
penalising  It”.  They  went 
some  way  to  alleviating  hard- 
ship, particularly  for  women 
and  children,  yet  the  divorce 
rate  continued  to  etimb.  It 
rarrinT  tiiat  people  will  live  on 
the  br^dline  with  their  child- 
ren rather  than  stay  in  a bad 
marriage. 

A “severahoe  payment”  on 
divoree  would  be  more  useftil 
for  it  would  stave  off  depriva^ 
tfonforawhile. 

Dna  Freeiey. 

82  Pork  AveauiB  South. 
London  N88L6. 

AS  THOSE  Of  us  who  have 
not  reafoed  frie  nirvEma 
of  heterosexual  eoupl^om 
can  tastifir,  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult for  tiie  single  to  set  up 
home.  We  too  have  food,  gas. 
electridl^,  water  and  phone 
bills  and  we  too  pay  tax. 

1 see  it  as  my  duty  to  con- 
txibute  towards  foe  education 
and  wi^are  of  clUldren  de- 
spite being  pbiiiiiBKg;  towards 
bci^ltal  care  for  foe  long- 
term sick  despite  being  well; 
but  I would  not  wish  to  con- 
tribute towards  this  unwork- 
able and  divisive  sdbeme. 
Simon-Peter  Trimarco. 

8 Biddnlph  Mansions, 

Elgin  Avenue, 

London  W9 IHZ. 


GI\'E  us  a break.  The  Blair 
Revolution?  After  this 
particular  revolution,  we  Will 
continue  to  have; 

• Nuclear  weapons  which._u 
unleashed,  will  result  in 
gfobal  omnicide.  Any  prospei*- 
five  leader  prepared  to  con- 
template this  is  not  fit  to 
govern; 

• A thriving  international 
arms  trade.  It  was  Lnbour, 
after  alL  which  set  up  the 
quaintly  titled  Defence  Sales 
Organisation.  And  it  was 
David  Owen,  as  Labour  For- 
eign Secretary’,  who  signed 
the  first  deal  for  the  sale  of 
Hawk  aircrell  to  Indonesia, 
for  which  the  Bast  Timorese 
population  remain  eternally 
grateftil; 

• A hereditary  head  of  state. 
No  government  that  was 
remotely  democratic  would 
tolerate  this. 

• Rampant  capitalism.  The 
^ty  is  unconcerned  by  a pro- 
spective Labour  victory,  for 
Labour's  position  is  that 
there  Is  now  no  alternative  to 
capitalism. 

Charles  Arthurs. 

I Court  Cottages, 

BUtt  Green, 

Palnswick, 

Glos6L66QS. 

■WOULD  be  interested  to 
know  whether  Mr  Mandel- 
son  includes  gay  and  lesbian 
couples  in  bis  plan  for  a pub- 
lic dowry  to  support  "commit- 
ted zelationslfos’'. 

Jamie  Elliott. 

.fosephine  Avenue. 

London  SW2. 


Fertile  ground  for  debate 

IftKlEN  I read  your  article 
W about 


the  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  sperm  counts 
of  nfen  bors  after  1970  com- 
pared wifo  foose  born  before 
1959  (British  males  losing  2pc 
of  sperm  count  every  year, 
February  28).  1 began  to  think 
about  wbat  was  unique  to 
that  decade. 

I rouldnt  be  led  down  foe 
avenues  ri*  smoking,  alcohol, 
and  the  environment  because 
my  mind  kept  homing  in  on 
the  sixties.  What  happened 
then?  Wbat  was  so  dfEferebt 


and  decisive  foat  it  caused  a 
downward  treud  in  male  fer- 
tility? Such  a very  special  af- 
filcUon  had  to  be  rooted  in 
something  . specifically  ood- 
oected  wifo  the  reproductive 
proc^  It  was  at  this  point 
that  I wondered  if  anyone  bad 
asked  these  young  men  in  the 
survey  if  their  motbers  bad 
used  the  contraceptive  pill  — 
or  is  this  a questum  that  sci- 
entists are  afraid  to  ask? 

GUI  Rahlohiu. 
ns^rttRoed, 
CardxffCF22BY. 


The  princess  and  the  pique 


PRINCESS  Diana  did  not 
“snub”  Pakistan’s  prime 
minister  ”by  preferring  to  be 
a guest-of  foe  preouer's  lead- 
ing political  opponent,  rmran 
Rhan  . . .**  (Diana  heads  for 
dmlomatic  row,  Februi^  20). 
Ms  Bhutto  did  not  Invite  foe 
princess  in  foe  first  place. 

While  we  were  conscious 
foat  Princess  Diana  would  be 
Ixura  Sian’s  guest  she  is  a 
mwifoer  of  n^ty  and,  in 
keeping  wfth  protocol,  we  did 
effer  tha  (kivetnor's  House  in 
LAtare  eboold  ^ wish  to  use 
H,  and  extended  an  invitation 
to  tee  or  a meal  wifo  M$ 
Shotto'  who  would  be  in  Eara- 
ttU  during  the  visit 
foe  princess  have  the  time,  ft 
is.  thsreftee,  h^Sily  unfoir  to 
Prime  Minister  Bhutto  to 
thumb  one's  nose  at  her  for 
doing  the  right  and  proper 

thing. 

The  "close  friends”  you 
refo'  to  Is  a Lahm«  socialite 
who  has  never  even  met  Ms 
Bhutto.  A^  wby  ^uld  the 
prone  minister  be  furfous 
anyway?  Imran  has  yet  to 
form  a political  organi^Uoo, 
he  has  yet  to  show  his  elec- 
toral strength;  and  bow  1$  It 


A, 


relevant  to  the  Pakistani 
people,  125'  million  of  foem, 
what  a foreign  princess 
tbinka'  of  oiir  domestic 
politick? 

Your  assertion  that  Paki- 
stan's premier  .was  *'too 
busy"  to  meet  Princess  Diana 
at  foe  Lahore  airport  is  too 
ludicrous  for  words.  Benazir 
is  the  dected  leader  of  PaU: 
Stan;  it  is  entirely  inappropri- 
Rte  for  her  to  be  receiving 
someone  who  Is  not  a govvD- 
ment  leader.  And,  mi^t  1 
add.  foe  Pun  teb  ministar  who 
did  receive  the  princess  at  the 
airport  is  foe  finann^  minis- 
ter of  Puqlab,  a provmcemfb 
65  million  people.  He  was  not 
a ''local  government” 
minister. 

Itamran  Shaft. 

Mini^*tpr,  rommiddon 

fotrPakistan. 

36  Lowndes  Square. 

London  SW1X9JN. 


Reese  Include  afull  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  end  atdephone  number. 
We  may  edit  /sows;  shorter, 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appw. 
We  regret  we.  cannot 
ackncwiedpe  those  not  used. 


A prescription  for  the  NHS 


A FUNDAMENTAL  princi- 
ple of  good  management  is 
tiiat  the  people  with  the  ri^t 
sldlis  do  foe  ri^  work  (Dwin- 
dling GPs  mean  crisis  ahead 
for  NHS'.  February  22).  Hence 
burying  GPs  under  foe  grow- 
ing mountain  of  paperwork 
does  not  seem  to  be  an  effi- 
cient use  of  limited  resources 
or  professional  skills. 

This  problem  is  already 
being  atMressed  in  some  prac- 
tices ^tb  the  introduction  of 
practice  managers,  good  use  of 
FT  and  relocation  of  work.  Of 
equal,  or  maybe  greatec,  im- 
portance are  the  wide  range  of 
Initiattves  being  explored  on 
the  clinicai  front,  inri^mg 
telephone  triage  systems 
staffed  by  nurses  to  reduce  the 
number  of  night  calls:  the  in- 
creasing range  ctf  work  under- 
taken ^ nurse  practitioners 
and  practice  nurses  such  as 
cervical  screening,  asthma 
and  diabetic  clinics,  b^tb 
promotion  and  dischm^  fol- 
low-up: IT  consultation  Ser- 
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vices;  and  outreach  work.  In- 
formation to  date  diows  high 
patient  satisibetion  and  gi^ 
clinical  outcomes. 

Barbara  Vaughan. 

King's  Fund  Development 
Centre. 

Alisa  Cameron. 

School  of  Policy  Studies. 
Bristol  Uoiversity. 
c/o  U-13  Cbivmdish  Square. 
London  WIM  OAN. 

IT  SHOULD  not  take  much 
even  now  to  convince  many 
of  those  who  have  resorted  to 
private  health  cover  that  their 
premiums  would  be  better  in- 
vested in  an  effective  NHS 
(Roy  Hattersiey,  Comment 
page.  February  23).  Fbr  the 
next  Labour  govmunent,  the 
first  step  could  be  a surciiarge 
on  private  health  care  premi- 
ums. the  latxeeds  being  direc- 
ted to  supporting  and  develop- 
ingtheNHS. 

George  Adams. 

Croft  Road,  Hastings, 

Hast  Sussex  7N34  3HB. 


AUSIRALIA;  Wilson’s  Prom- 
ontory ('‘the  Prom”)  is  the 
soatbmnmost  tip  of  foe  Aus- 
tralian mainland.  130  mitec 
southeast  of  'Melboume.  Its 
rocks  and  mountains  were 
formed  400  million  years  ago 
and  onqe  stretched  between 
Victoria  and  Tasmania. 
When  the  climate  warmed 
and  sea  levels  rose,  the  land- 
link  was  cut.  The  navigator. 
Elass,  named  the  promontory 
after  a London  friend  of  hie 
companion.  Flinders.  It  is  a 
nature  reserve  of  49,000  hect- 
ares, wifo  ocean  on  three 
sides,  and  as  timeless  a space 
as  you  would  hope  to  find. 
The  wide,  sandy  bed  of  foe 
tidal  rivisr  winds  out  to  Nor- 
man Bay.  On  either  bank 
stand  zfrysterious.  rounded 
bonlders,  smoothed  and 
streaked  by  the  action  of  the 
elements  across  vast 
stretches  of  time.  It  would  be 
hard  to  miss  the  sense  of 
Aboriginal  presence  here: 
there  is  archaeoU^cal  evi- 
dence, and  myths  and  names 
like  those  of  “Loo-ern”  and 
•‘Tiddallk”  survive.  The 
elopes  and  mountains  are 
thickly  covered  with  vegeta- 


tion where  Kookaburras 
spectacular  Crimson  Rosalias 
and  Lorikeets  perch  in  the 
Coast  Tea-TYees.  There  are 
still,  silent  wetlands  where 
white  egrets  and  white-foced 
herons  search  studiously  for 
food.  Towards  dusk  we  drove 
along  the  road  to  the  small 
town  of  Foster.  A plaque  be- 
side the  stream  commemo- 
retes  the  six  men  who  first 
found  gold  there.  On  the  way, 
we  stopped  when  something 
moved  on  the  verge.  It  was  a 
large  mother  Wombat 
closely  followed  by  her 
young.  She  peered  at  us  but 
then  continued  calmly 
munching  spiky  grass  while 
fod  yowg  ozte  hid  behind 
ner  and  occasionally  peered 
^und  one  or  other  of 
kangaroo 
the  road 
Then  whole  groups 

^1  of  foe  evening,  some 
broking  on  all  fours,  a 
mother  suckling  a well- 
^own  “Joey”,  and  here  and 
there,  an  adult  moving  easily 
^ giant  leaps  towards 
greener  grass. 

JOHN  VALLINS 
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Diary 


Matthew  Nchtt^ 


Fleet  street  is  para* 
lysed  by  donbt  and  sus- 
picion — and  the  un- 
witting caase  is  Peter 
Bi^toinley.  the  excitable 
MPforEltfaam.  Wbo,  we 
keep  asking  ourselves,  is 
“the  joumaUst'’  whom 
Buniley  mentioned  in 
^urs day’s  Commons  de- 
bate about  libel,  but  never 
named?  Hansard  reports 
him  intriguing  the  House 
witha  taleof  how  “X  rang  up 
a Journalist  about  an  unim- 
portant story ...  I asked 
him  whether  be  checked  the 
stor>'.  He  said  that  he  bad.” 
But  later,  said  Burnley,  the 
hack  changed  bis  story,  “be- 
fore going  on  with  his  own 
Oannel".  Burnley  withholds 
the  Joumalisrs  identity. 
Wild  speculation  hoc  inev- 
itably ensued:  the  names  of 
Garry  Busfaeil.  Perry 
Worsthome  and  Gentle- 
man Charlie  Wilson  have 
all  been  Hong  around  with 
abandon.  Meanwhile,  many 
writers  report  wretched 
weekends  spent  with  wives 
acting  like  scared  strain- 
ers, and  more  stiU  wilted 
ye^rday  under  the  silent, 
quizzical  glances  of  their 
colleagues.  This  cannot  go 
on.  X appeal  to  the  guilty 

man  to  step  forward or. 

failing  that.  1 call  on  Burn- 
ley to  name  him.  It  is 
wrong,  nay  wicked,  that  all 
should  be  punished  for  the 
sins  of  the  one. 


Also  an  expert  on 

journalistic  ethics,  as 
readers  of  the  letters 
page  now  know.  Is  Dr  Jolian 
Lewis,  the  radio  ham  of 
Tory  Central  Office.  Where 
Julian  was  held  during  his 
recent  kidnap  is  unknown, 
but  it  certainly  wasn’t  Lacy 
Cla>ton's:  for  his  manners 
remain  poor.  He  still  dis- 
putes the  word  of  a reporter 
on  another  diary,  as  to 
w’hether  or  not  be  needed 
her  help  to  “look  a complete 
wanker”.  Perhaps  it  is  time 
to  lay  this  matter  to  rest 
now.  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  little  chap's  candidacy 
for  the  .safe  l^rj'  seat  of  New 
Forest  East.  W^t  Julian 
may  not  yet  know,  and  what 
will  give  him  a tremendous 
thrill,  is  that  his  old  pal 
Simon  Regan,  editorof 
Scallywag  (the  magazine 
Julian  almost  destroyed 
with  a libel  writ),  will  be 
standing  there  too.  We  hope 
to  explore  Mr  Regan's  cam- 
paign plans  in  the  week 
ahead. 


Early  signs  suggest 

that  uniformed  ofil- 
cent,  and  not  just  de- 
tectives. are  masteriog  the 
subtleties  of  undercover 
worit.  Police  Mt^gazine 
reports  that  coppers  from 
AI  bany  Street  nick  in  Lon- 
don wanted  to  execute  a 
search  warrant  but  could 
not  the  premises  bavinga 
huge  steel  door  as  Its  onlj' 
entiy  point.  Then  PC  Dean 
Cunningtoh  had  a brain- 
wave. Be  put  on  a postman's 
uniform,  strode  up  to  the 
door  with  colleagues  close 
behind,  and  knocked  hard 
— until  a voice  shouted 
“Who  is  it?’*  from  within. 
“It's  the  police,"  said  PC 
Ciuinington. 


ON  Ihursday.  even  as 
poor  Bumlej’ was 
addressing  the  Com- 
mons. another  friend  was 
transfixing  the  upper  cham- 
ber. Lord  Wyatt  of  Weefbrd 
recently  spoke  moringly 
about  Rupert  Murdoch,  but 
this  time  it  was  his  other 
specialisation;  for.  on  the 
subject  ofthose  bushy- 
tailed  little  nut-biders.  few 
speak  with  more  authority 
than  the  creator  of  Mr 
Saucy  SquirreL  In  a debate 
about  the  verminous  grey 
variety.  Woody  swiftly  de- 
fended the  sub-species’s 
honour,  blaming  not  it,  bat 
Henr>-  vm.  for  the  red 
squirrel’s  demise 
(apparently  he  chopped 
down  forests,  and  grey 
squirrels  "play-ed  happily  in 
what  pieces  of  forest  were 
n\'ailable”).  Even  today, 
concluded  Woody,  the  grey 
squirrel  ‘‘does  no  harm  to 
the  trce.s  or  the  birds  In  my 
c:u-dcn".  Sothmi.  there  it  is. 


1AM  instructed  to  include 
the  following  statement 
without  any  comment. 
■‘The  excitable  MP  for 
Eltham  and  the  National 
Heri  tape  Secretary:  on  apol- 
og>‘.  We  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  abo\*e  cou- 
ple's surname  is  not,  as 
repeatedly  printed  in  the 
Df&u*>'-  ‘Burnley*.  However 
explicable  on  phonetic 
cix>unds.  this  error  has 
n^sulted  from  a sj'stemlc 
failure  in  the  checking  pro- 
CCS.S.  The  editor  and  trustees 
nf  the  Guardian  regret  any 
embarrassment  caused  to 
Peter  and  Vintinia  Bolmon- 
dely,  and  offcrsincere 
npologies." 


Caught  red-handed, 
but  no  red  faces 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


MATURE  reflection.  10  days 
on,  told  us  the  truth  about  the 
Government  that  sold  arms  to 
Iraq.  It  is  that  nothing  went 
wrong.  Iheir  first  impres- 
sions were  oonfirmed.  There 
was  no  error.  Ihere  was  no 
cover-up.  No  minttrffer  any 
cause  to  be  embarrassed. 
Shame?  To  show  it  would 
break  the  first  law  <a  being  a 
member  of  the  CabineL  In 
most  scandals  some  minister 
is  sheltering  from  udiat  be 
knows  is  coefc-np.  conspiracy 
or  personal  defect  The  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  events 
that  issued  in  the  Scott 
Report  is  fiiat  ministers  not 
only  sincerely  acted  for  the 
best  but  are  certain  that  any 
suggestion  to  the  coutraiy  be- 
trays a pitiflil  misunderstand- 
ing of  what  their  Job  is  all 
about 

Until  yesterday,  they 
thought  this  would  see  them 
fhroueh-  They  had  doctored 
and  spun  to  good  eS^  not 
least  upon  their  own  ccoifi- 
dence.  liiey  were  aware  of 


fleeting  reluctance  among  the 
public  to  believe  every  sn1> 
text  of  their  case.  Bat  having 
t^en  ownership  of  Scott 
ei^t  days  befbre  anyone  dse, 
thw  brazenness  seemed  to  be 
preserving  them. 

Even  this  measure  of  brass- 
bound  belirf  did  not  survive 
ye^rday.  Robin  Cook,  given 
time,  bad  read  the  Scott 
Reixut  more  careAiBy  than 
they  had,  and  the  judge  was 
rescued  from  the  distortions 
which,  in  tiie  absence  of  his 
own  ^in-doctora,  threatened 
to  send  his  report  halfway  to 
oblivion.  Mr  Cook,  master  of 
tsoct  destroyer  of  interrup- 
tion, soomer  of  every  shred  of 
the  minteterial  case,  macte  the 
most  perfectly  enjoyable 
spee^  I have  beard  in  this 
place  fbr  many  years. 

Mr  Cook  was  brilliant  No 
wcMti  feiled  to  land  lethally  on 
its  target  But  he  faced  a gow 
emment  whose  incre- 

dulity made  it  an  object  ripe 
for  his  derision.  In  the 
national  interest,  it  covered 
up  some  of  the  facts  about 
arms  sales,  but  is  covering  up 
not  a particle  ct  the  true  fe^ 
ings  it  would  rather  we  did 
not  know.  It  is  not  secretly 
regretful,  nor  privately  aware 
that  ministers  might  have 
handled  themselves  better. 
There  is  no  jt^gment  it  would 
have  made  difi^rently.  CoDec- 
tivdy,  it  sat  there  yesterday 
blind  to  any  of  the  accusations 
made  against  it  At  some  deep 


root  of  his  bein&  it  is  impossi- 
ble fbr  Mr  Major  to  believe 
that  any  colleague  was  at 
feult,  still  less  that  he  presides 
over  a government  of  dishon- 
ourable Tnan  gir  Nicholas  Ly- 
ell  doesn’t  simply  disagree 
with  the  opinion  cf  the  emi- 
nent Vlce-Chancell«r,  be  pulls 
back  bis  skirts  with  shrirting 
distaste,  abetted  by  an  un- 
seemly number  oC  serving 
judges  all  too  eager  to  speak 
out  of  tiitn.  fbr  the  ttoiest  sug- 
gestiiM  that  any  error  might, 
at  any  level  of  reality,  be  cul- 
pable. William  Waldegrave 
luxuriates  as  beneBcary  of  the 
new  constitutioiial  doebine  of 
TntniBtarigi  sincerity. 

They  refect,  in  other  words, 
the  central  question.  Add  in 
tills  Ian  Lang,  their  spokes- 
man at  the  despatch  box. 
fetthfully  reflected  them.  He 
lurched  from  one  set  of 
charges  that  were  not  made  to 
another  set  of  recommenda- 
tions that  are  beside  the 
point,  leaping,  again  in  im- 
permeable Igncuance  of  vrtiat 
his  performance  looked  like,- 
across  the  gulf  wherein  the 
entire  issue  lies. 

With  dieriain  for  the  most 
palpable  of  all  facts,  he  said 
that  “the  Government  accepts 
its  acquittal  by  tiie  Scott 
Rqmrt”.  We  bad  been  led  to 
expect  a certain  modification 
of  his  mendMious  arrogance 
on  One.  Prudeime,  if  not 
penitence,  had  seemed  to 
counsel  it  But  of  this  there 


was  no  sign.  Once  «gahi  Mr 
Lang  mobilised  the  canards 
that  an  ministers  had  to 
answer  were  charges  of  plot- 
ting to  arm  Saddam  Hussein 
and  conspiring  to  send  inno- 
cent men  to  JaiL  After  that  he 
fell  to  dronfng  on.  throu^  a 
cacte>bony  be  thoroughly  de- 
served, about  matters  we  did 
not  want  to  hear.  Even  then, 
whether  on  the  niceties  of  ex- 
port statutes,  or  the  smoother 
circulation  of  intelligence 
round  Whitehall,  or  tiie  case 
for  telling  Parliament  the 
truth  about  arms  sales,  or  the 
very  question  of  arming  .Iraq 
and  Ii^  in  each  case  all  he 
could  latmiise  was-  that  the 
Government  would  take  an 
interest  in  whatever  anyrnie 
else  wanted  to  vrapose. 

The  core  question,  how- 
ever, he  avoided.  It  was  as  if 


Shame?  To  show 
rt  would  break 
the  first  law  of 
being  a member  of 
the  Cabinet 


he,  the  mere  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  had  no  place 
to  discuss  such  a lugh  matter 
as  the  accountabili^  of  min- 
isters. And  In  this  he  had  a 
point  That  question  is  more 
properly  one  for  the  Prime 
Minister.  It's  the  one  on 
which  his  priggish  self-regard 
apparently  makes  him  be- 
lieve, once  again,  that  no 
error  has  been  committed. 
Yet  the  charge  has  been 
made,  and  itemised  with  ap- 
palling candour  by  Lord  Jus- 
tice Scott  by  reference  to 
scores  of  tbilores.  One  would 
have  tiioogh  Mr  Mgjor  should 
have  answered  it  Instead,  he 
sent  his  lackey  to  trot  out  a 
speech  that  insultingly 
Snored  it  pausing  <mly  to 


concede  that  if  a select  com- 
mittee, which  Is  now  examin- 
ing the  issue,  called  for  testi- 
mony, the  Gowmment  would 
be  happy  to  oblige.  It  is  some- 
how tsiiical  of  these  ministers 
that  having  had  two  weeks  to 
contemplate  their  answer  to  a 
great  constitutional  question, 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of 
public  C3mjcism  about  politi- 
cians, they  prove  incapable  of 
addressing  it  by  any  other 
means  than  agnostic 
procrastination. 

Mr  Cook  destroyed  them. 
He  made  good  most  of  the 
charges  he  had,  in  earlier 
years,  rather  recklessly  made. 
When  he  drew  from  a Tory 
backbencher  the  whine  tiiat 
all  we  sold  were  machine- 
tools  to  make  shells,  not  the 
shells  themselves,  he  exposed 
the  intellectual  confusion  as 
wen  as  moral  bankruptcy  that 
und^ins  pretty  well  all  the 
Whitehall  papers  the  Scott 
Report  revealed.  The  silence 
betokened  rich  expectancy. 
Ministers  writhed  and  stared 
at  this  imposter  wbo  doesn’t 
know  what  ministers  do,  and 
upoD  vriimn,  in  final  proef  of 
diamelessness,  they  sought  to 
pin  the  real  blame  fbr  the  feet 
that  Scott  ever  sat- 
in its  way.  tiiis  occasion 
was  Parliament's  revenge 
Whatever  the  vote  said,  the 
message  was  clear.  Parlia- 
ment had  been  the  judge’s 
main  concern.  He  did  not  like 
to  see  tile  Commons  des^- 
edly  misled.  He  thought  this 
mattered,  a lot  more  than 
ministers  did.  Parliament  had 
been  made  to  look  feeble,  ir- 
relevant, acquiescent  Until 
yesterday,  weary  indifference 
seemed  to  have  won  the  day. 
But  the  Commons  became  the 
theatre  fbr  a modest  recovery 
in  its  own  self-belief.  The 
Tory  backbenches  hesitated 
to  commit  suicide.  But  they 
knew  that  Robin  (3ook  was 
right,  and  Ian  Lang,  in  the 
end.  no  match  for  Sir  Richard 
Scott 


The  Blair  Revolution,  the  Peter  Mandelson  and  Roger  Liddle  book  serialised  in  the 
Guardian  this  week,  is  banal,  pretentious  and  risibly  inadequate,  Roy  Hattersley 
argues.  Too  often  it  serves  only  to  reduce  Labour’s  Big  Ideas  to  vague  generalities 

Bubble  ’n’  squeak 


an  sJTHOUT 

Peter  Man- 
delson's 
name  on 
W W the  cover, 
Wm  The  Blair 

Revolution  would  not  have 
been  published.  For  although 
there  is  much  to  commend  in 
its  chapters  on  Europe  and 
constitutional  reform,  and  its 
descr^oD  of  New  Labour  is  a 
fascinating  account  of  the 
party  which  Tbny  Blair  hopes 
to  create,  its  domestic  policy 
prescription  is  feeble  and  Its 
excursion  into  political  philos- 
ophy is  absurd.  The  attack  on 
what  tbe  book  describes  as  “a 
narrow  view  o£  class’’  is  typi- 
cal. The  “wrtmgs  race  and 
gender  matter  just  as  much”. 
What  a pity  that  it  contains  no 
suggestions  about  how  they 
can  be  righted. 

althou^  it  ducks  tbe 
difficult  issues.  The  Blair  Rev- 
olution is  written  in  a sQde 
which  proclaims  its  autiiority. 
‘Talk  of  a tax  constraint 


The  impression 
is  that  policy 
decisions  are  to  be 
left  to  advertising 
copywriters 


makes  one  big  assumption: 
that  a Labour  government 
could  have  plans  for  greatly 
increased  public  spendfrig.  No 
such  aftftimiptiftn  is  Justified.” 
That  Is  the  langwage  of  a lead- 
er’s Pr^umption  com- 

bines with  embUlence  to  dam- 
age Labour's  cause.  Even 
party  membens  who  cling  to 
the  old  verities  know  that 
New  Labour  is  built  on  princi- 
ples which  are  coherent  and 
consistent  Too  often  Mandel- 
son (arid  his  forgotten  co- 
author. Ro^  LidcUe)  reduce 
Tbe  Bljs  Ideas  to  soft  options, 
vague  generalities  and  rea& 
surlng  platitudes.  If  — out  of 
misguided  comradeship  or 
compassion  — Tony  Blair  en- 
dorses The  Blair  Revolution, 
it  will  become  Brian  Mawhin- 
nej^s  book  cf  the  year. 

pretensiems  mar  every 
But  its  prescriptive  diapters 
nltho»gb  exceptionally  well 
written  — suffer  from  a 
second  crucial  foiling.  They 
are  ccmstructed  in  tbe  form  of 
anecdotes  — the  stories  of  fic- 
tional fawiiliag  whose  hemes 
and  anxieties  are  (at  least  ac- 
cording to  the  authors)  identi- 
cal to  the  aspirations  and 
fears  of  real  people  whom  they 
know.  The  result  is  tbe  m> 
pressioD  that  policy  decisions 
are  to  be  left  to  advertising 
copywriters  — exactly  tbe  cal- 
umny fhtrt  Tory  Central  Office 
hQp»  to  spr^  There  were 
moments  when  I expected 
either  <x  Tracy  to  an- 
nounce: *it’s  good  to  talk.” 
Two  characters.  Eileen 
0>bke  and  Ben  Hodgson,  “are 
both  strong  believers  In  hi^- 
quality  public  services”.  Natu- 
rally, they  are  worried  about 
tbe  present  slate  of  the  health 
service.  One  of  the  iffoblems  is 
that  “private  finance  is  being 
used  as  a way  of  cutting  NHS 
biiildlng  pro^’ammes  and  giv- 
ing private  companies  the 
chance  to  mo\‘e  in  on  the 


missed  by  Mandelson  and  Lid 
die  in  a single  sentence.  The 
pass^e  is  pure  gibberisb  In 
the  book,  but  the  publishers 
assure  me  tiiat  the  autiiors 
meant  to  say: 

“Whereas  tbe  left  desired 
the  equally  of  outcome,  and 
tbe  right,  indlvldua]  freedom 
to  do.  whatever  they  pleased. 
New  Labour  sets  as  its  goal  a 
real  equa^  of  qpporttinity 
for  aU  and  special  privil^es 
for  some." 

Equality  of  outcome  is  not 
inconsistent  with  equality  of 
opportunity.  Ncr  is  it  the  im 
position  of  unifopnity.  It  is 
the  continual  choice  of  policy 
options  which  promotes  a 
more  equal  distribution  of 
power  and  wealth.  Without  it, 
equality  (rf'cppotttumty  is  im- 
possible. A common  start  to  a 
hurdle  race  does  not  provide 
an  equal  opportunity  d win- 
ning if  some  of  the  runners 
are  lame.  Nor  is  there  a real 
choice  to  be  made  between 
equality  and  liberty;  Hayek 


A race  does  not 
provide  equal 
opportunities  of 
winning  if  some 
mnners  are  lame 


vision  of  rfinv-ai  services''. 
Right  But  fer  from  suggesting 
a way  of  overcoming  that  det- 
riment to  pit^sr  medical  pro- 
vision, Mandelson  and  Liddle 
urge  their  readers  to  abjure 
“arguments  about  structure". 
They  offer  a reCnm  whidi  is 
simultaneously  fhshionable. 
(xmclliatory  azri  risibly  inade- 
quate. “Our  vision  is  of  an 
NHS  tlmt  uses  the  new  tech- 
nology of  the  information 
superiilghway  to  deliver  high- 
quality  health  care  of  tbe 
possible  standards  as 
close  as  possible  to  where 
people  live." 

Avoiding  arguments  about 
structures  seems  to  be  a canon 
of  The  Blair  Revolution's 
basic  belief.  Speaking  ex- 
cathedra,  the  autiiors  tell  us. 
“New  Labour  brieves  that 
throu^iDut  schools,  standards 
are  more  important  than 
structure”.  That  antithesis  is 
about  as  sensible  as  tiie  idea 
that  getting  across  the  rh.'er  is 


more  important  then  building 
the  bridge  that  takes  us  to  the 
other  side.  Eiverybody  wbo 
understands  about  education 
realises  that  standards  and 
structures  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated. Opponents  d selection 
believe  that  comprehensive 
schools  encourage  the  best 
results  in  children  of  average 
ability.  Enthnsiasts  for  gram- 
mar schools  and  City  Technol- 
ogy  Colleges  clabn  that  com- 
petition improves 

performance.  But  accepting 
the  importance  of  structures 
requires  policymakers  to 
come  down  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  argument  And 
The  Blair  Revolution  tries  not 
to  <^nd. 

It  is  not  solely  because  of 
the  wish  to  please  that  tough 
questions  are  never  answered, 
fo  politics,  bard  decisUms  are 
best  taif^  against  tbe  back- 
gmiinri  d a clear  and  finsly 
held  philosophy.  The  Blair 
Revol^on  — wanting  Labour 


to  be  a “synthesis”  which 
iTwita^  tbe  and  centre  — 
rejects  ideology  and  replaces 
it  with  banalities.  "New 
Lifeoar  stands  fbr  the  ordi- 
nary families  who  work  hard 
and  play  by  the  rules.’'  Tbe 
orrly  excuse  for  such  triviality 
is  the  autiicxs’  palpable  , igno- 
rance of  the  political  philoso- 
phies which  they  reject 
Tony  Ckosland’s  vision  d a 
rrxm  equal  society  is  dis- 
missed as  dependent  on  con- 
tinual ecoimmic  growth  and 
ever-increasing  public  expen- 
dituire  — a view  commonly 
held  by  pet^de  who  have  not 
read  The  Future  Of  Socialism. 
All  that  he  wrote  about  “dis- 
tance factors”  — tbe  social 
and  cultural  barriers  that 
keep  the  classes  apart  — Is 
igtxired.  Yet  the  real  Blair  rev- 
cdutioD  is  the  heir  of  those 
ideas.  It  is  also  tire  dsscendaut 
of  tbose  libertarians  and  phi- 
losophers (from  TH  Green  to 
John  Rawls)  wbo  are ' dis- . 


argued  that  freedom  is  no 
more  than  the  absence  of 
restraint  — the  right  of  tire 
powerful  to  mcploit  the  weak. 
In  truth,  liberty  is  the  practi- 
cal ability  (not  thecmtical 
chance)  to  mafcp  the  rhnip^  of 
a democratic  society. 

Radicals  always  insisted 
that  restraints  on  the  rich  and 
IxiweiftU  are  essmtial  to  tbe 
protection  d liberty  for  tbe 
weak.  In  John  Rawls’s  words, 
“when  liberties  are  unre- 
stricted, Qiey  collide”.  Tawney 
said  that  “freedom  for  the 
carp  is  death  to  the  minnow”, 
and  socialists  have  always 
known  that  protecting  min- 
nows was  part  of  their 
obligation. 

It  Is  a wonderful  paradox 
that  Mandelson  and  Liddle 
have  confused  all  Qiese  not 
very  complicated  concepts. 
For  what  lies  at  tim  heart  of 
Tbe  Blair  Revolution's  inade- 
quacy is  reluctance  to  alienate 
prosperous  carp. 

That  is,  we  most  assume 
why  it  says  nothing  about  tbe 
alleviation  of  fazaily  poverty 
(child  benefit  is  not  men- 
tioned) or  about  the  tax 
chances  which  mi^t  finance 
IL  Tbe  watchwords  are  “frdr- 
ness  and  efficiency" — defined 
as  giving  a hard  time  to  the 
directors  d private  utilities 
and  tbe  recipients  d inherited 
wealtii,  two  categories  trtio 
are  almost  univer^dly  unpop- 
ular and  not  suSekmt^  nu- 
merous to  wiaira  a Significant 
contribution  to  the  revenue.  I 
gladly  voted  for  taxing  them. 
But  it  is  tbe  easy  option. 

I nominated  Tony  Blair  for 
the  leadership  of  the  Labour 
^rty  because,  among  ‘other 
virtues,  be  had  the  courage  to 
take  bard  decisions.  I believe 
that  he  will  fulfil  most  of  my 
hopes.  He  should  not  be  held 
responsible  fix*  a book  whii^ 
Is  tou^  only  on  the  principles 
of  democratic  socialism. 


And  the  walls, 
they  came 
tumbling  down 


Catherine  Bennett 


The  Millennium  Com- 
mission’s decision  to 
lavish  £200m  on  a huge 
exhibition  in  Greenwich 
should  remind  us  that  time 
and  money  are  nmnii^  out. 
Anyone  with  a visionary 
scheme  of  celebration  fix'  tbe 
year  2000  should  submit  it, 
proota  before  the  remaining 
lottery  mixi^  is  used  up  on 
Ferris  wheels  and  cycle  paths, 
homework  centres  and 
salmon  ladders. 

What  sort  of  scheme  is  most 
likely  k>  dazxle  this  oninent 
quango?  What  are  the  chances 
for  my  own  application:  a 
monumental  sculpture  of  the 
Millennium  Commission, 
posed  in  tbe  manna*  of  Ro- 
din’s Bunglers  of  Cal^?  A 
few  pointers  have  emerged. 
The  (femmissioD  Is  not  im- 
prised  by  new  opera  houses, 
but  looks  kindly  upon  wild- 
flower  centres,  village  hails, 
and  high-quality  sea-ftont 
amenities.  Peter  Brooke  has 
called  for  projects  which 
would  “break  new  ground  in 
design  or  function  or  make  a 
new  contribution  to  public 
life”.  More  recently,  Simon 
Jenkins  has  expressed  his  dis- 
appointment at  tbe  ‘Tack  of 
ima^nation”  shown  by  appli- 
cants. He  wanted  “more  od^ 
ity,  more  quirkiness,  more 
fizz,  more  excitement”. 

How  tbe  Commissioners 
roust  have  thrilled  to  tbe  pro- 
pc«al  to  refurbish  the  nation's 
village  halls!  One  can  readily 
ima^ne  the  gratitude  with 
whj^  future  generations  of 
toddlers  and  “tums-bums-and- 
diighs"  enthusiasts  will  look 
back  on  this  historic  award. 
One  day.  in  the  2100  or 
thereabouts,  a parish  councU- 
lor  win  pick  up  a tea-um  or 
biscuit  barrel  of  antique  de- 
sign. and  fell  to  musing  on  the 
quirkhiess  and  fizz  that  char- 
acterised life  in  1996. 

Some  may  say  that  tbe 
scheme  lack^  transcendence. 
Certainly.  „ future  applicants, 
should  bear  in  mind  the  com- 
ments of  Prince  Charles,  the 
tireless  biscuit  and  soft-drinks 
manu&cturer,  on  the  need  for 
projects  symbolic  of  renewal 
and  hope.  “But  no  one,"  he 
lament^  “has  come  forward, 
for  example,  with,  plan!*  to 
erect  a great  religious  build- 
ing such  as  tbe  new  Hindu 
temple  in  Neasden.  completed 
last  year.” 

Those  of  a spiritual  disposl- 
tion  will  doubtless  share  the 
Prince's  disappointment  but 
with  less  than  four  years  left 
can  we  afford  to  be  ambitious? 
Tbe  Swaminarayan  Temple 
was  carved  in  Gujerat  not 
Neasden,  then  assemble  on 
site  in  tbe  fire  of  religious 


enthusiasm.  British  builders 
being  what  they  are,  the  most 
we  can  expect  to  realise  by  the 
year  2000  is  a garage  or  mod- 
est bathroom  extension. 

Has  the  Prince  forgotten  the 
day.  in  1982,  when  be  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  British 
Library?  The  building  was 
diie  to  open  In  but  now. 
almost  two  decades  since  it 
was  commissioned,  the  li- 
brary is  not  merely  unfin- 
ished. unpopular  and  three 
times  ovez^budget  but  alr8ad>‘ 
inadequate  -to  its  intended 
porpose.  If  we  cannot  finish  a 
simple  red-brick  compound  in 
20  years,  bow  will  we  com- 
plete a gi^  religious  building 
inlbur? 

As  a wiinpnniai  occasion, 
the  final  tmveiling  of  this 
bleak  and  calamitous  edifice 
might  be  thought  a perfect 
reflection  of  tbe  modem  Brit- 
ish character,  but  we  can  do 
better  than  this.  In  a spirit  d 
renewal  and  hope,  why  not 
raze  it  to  the  ^tmnd  and  start 
anew?  IC  as  (^rald  KauEtnan 
has  suggested,  the  British  Li- 
br^  is  “one  of  the  ugliest 
buildings  in  the  world”,  its 
extinction  would  instantly 
make  the  world  a better  place. 

And  wh>‘  stop  there?  Demo- 
lition is  so  much  quicker  than 
construction.  A chain  of  tri- 
umphant demolitions,  starting 
at  the  stroke  of  midn^t  1999. 
then  advancing  across  the 
country  in  a hia»  of  light  and 
sound,  could  be  just  the  thing 
to  put  some  fizz  and  excite- 
ment into  the  proceedings. 
Moreover,  the  scheme  would 
satisfy  all  Peter  Brooke’s 
requirements:  it  is  unique, 
breaks  new  ground,  and 
makes  a surpassing  contribu- 
tion to  public  life. 

VIRGINIA  Bottom!^  has 
spoken  of  the  impor- 
tance of  “cohesive 
force’’  in  millennial  projects, 
and  the  selection  of  doomed 
buildings,  if  democratically 
done,  would  bind  the  nation 
togeliwr.  At  least  500  sites 
should  be  chosen,  spread 
around  the  country  and  ex- 
pressive of  both  the  range  and 
depth  of  public  loathing. 

Even  before  the  proposals 
come  in,  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
dict some  likely  candidates. 
Tbe  South  Bank  will  ' be  the 
favourite  for  many  London- 
ers, and  an  excellent  start  to 
the  celebratiOQS.  One  pictures 
lasers,, fireworks,  over,  the 
Thames.  ' and  the  sound~  of 
trumpets.  As  the  concrete  dust 
subsides,  the  festivities  move 
north  — to  tbe  Queen  Moth- 
er’s Gates,  the  British  Li- 
brary. and  tbe  Barbican.  West- 
wards, smoiie  rises  over  BBC 
White  City;  in  Oxford,  tiie  rub- 
ble of  the  Psychology  Building 
heralds  a new  era  cf  daylight 
and  fresh  air.  The  peo^  cf 
Cambridge  dance  on  a flat- 
tened Holiday  Inn.  All  over 
the  country,  tower  blocks 
come  tumbling  to  the  ground, 
cheered  on  by  their  former 
inhabitants.  Like  the  fall 
Jericho,  this  millennium 
would  be  remembered  forever. 
And  John  Betjeman  would 
have  approved. 
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Haing  S Ngor 
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death 


There  are  few  more 
tragic  ironies  than 
the  death  of  Dr 
Haing  S Ngor.  who 
survived  four  years 
of  hell  under  the  brutal 
Khnier  Rouge  regime  in  Cam- 
bodia odIv  to  be  fatally  shot  at 
the  age  of  45  outside  his  home 
on  the  streets  of  Los  Angeles. 

He  was  one  of  the  many 
thousands  of  Indo-Chinese 
refugees  who  tried  to  make  a 
new  life  for  himsetf  in  the 
safety  of  the  United  States. 
Another  irony,  though  enno- 
bling. was  that  the  medium  of 
cinema  enabled  him  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  courage  of  an 
extraordinary  fellow  county- 
man.  the  pboto-joumalist 
Dith  Fran,  and  increase  his 
own  profile  so  that  his  life 
and  message  were  more 
widely  disseminated. 

In  19K,  Haing  S Ngor  was 
working  as  a counseUor  at  a 
resettlement  a^ncy  for  refu- 
gees in  LA's  Chinatown  when 
he  was  spotted  at  a Cambo- 
dian wedding  paiy  by  Pat 
Golden,  casting  director  for 
David  Puttnam's  production 
of  The  Killing  Fields.  She  In- 
sisted that  the  non-actor  doc- 
tor play  the  part  of  Didi  Pran. 

It  was  Pran  who  saved  the 
lives  of  Pulitzer  Prize-win- 
ning reporter  Sidney  Schan- 
berg  and  his  fellow  Journal- 
ists and  was  then  left  to  save 
himself  fhom  a labour  camp 
and  certain  death  by  obliter- 
ating all  traces  of  his  educa- 
tion. and  subsequently  escap- 
ing into  Thailand. 

.After  iiiitjal  reluctance,  be- 
cause “in  Cambodia  film 
people  are  lower  down  people 
. . . doctors  like  me  are  pretty 
high".  Ngor  agreed  to  take  the 
part  Pran’s  story  was  “my 
story”,  he  said.  “.All  of  us 
&%>m  that  time  have  the  same 
story."  So  Ngor  returned  to 
Thailand  as  a Hollywood  ac- 
tor, chosen  from  among  7,000 
Cambodian  refugees. 

In  1975,  Ngor  had  been  a 
prosperous  young  obstetri- 
cian just  about  to  get  married. 
He  came  from  a malthy  mer- 
chant fami^,  which  like  most 


VehbiKoc 


merchants,  was  of  Chinese  or- 
igin. His  mother  was  Khmer 
and  his  father  a fifth-genera- 
tion Chinese.  By  ^^nil,  1975, 
the  situation  in  Phncan  Penh, 
the  capital,  had  ^teriorated 
so  badly.  Americans  were 
being  airlifted  ouL  Ngor  was 
offered  passage  for  himself, 
his  fiancee.  Buoy,  and  her 
mother.  He  declined,  believ- 
ing the  situatkm  would  im- 
prove. He  was  wrong. 

Ih  the  following  ibur  years 
the  radical  Maoist  Khmer 
Rouge  Imposed  a reign  of 
terror  in  their  pursuit  of  an 
etlmically  pure,  isolationist 
nation,  emptying  the  cities, 
purging  minorities,  the  intel- 
ligentsia and  the  professional 
middle  class.  Estimates  that 
put  (feaths  at  one  million  out 
of  a population  of  about  7.5 
million  Cambodians  have 
now  been  revised  closer  to 
two  million. 

Under  die  Khmer  Rouge 
first  Huoy's  mother,  then 
Ngor's  parents,  brothers  and 
their  wives  were  killed  by  ex- 
ecution, starvation  and  dis- 
ease. Eleven  of  his  family 
died.  Two  of  bis  brothers  and 
a niece  survived.  Huoy  died 
in  his  arras  while  in  labour. 

Ngor  pretended  to  be  a taxi 
driver,  refusing  to  divulge  his 
real  identity  even  under  tor- 
ture. He  was  starved,  put  in  a 
bag  and  flogged,  his  head  was 
clamped  in  a vice,  his  finger 
cut  off  and  he  was  strung 
from  a cross  above  a simmer- 
ing fire  for  four  day's.  But  he 
stuck  to  his  story.  His  weight 
dropped  from  14  to  seven 
stones. 

When  the  Vietnamese  in- 
vaded Cambodia  in  April 
1979,  Ngor  was  able  to  rescue 
his  five-jwar-old  niece  and  es- 
cape to  Thailand.  He  served 
as  a doctor  in  the  refugee 
camps  before  coming  to  Los 
Angeles  in  1980  with  $4  in  his 
pocket  He  found  employnmot 
as  a job  counsellor  for  rtfu- 
gees,  communicating  with  his 
clients  in  fluent  French,  Cam- 
bodian, Cantonese,  Vietnam- 
ese and  Mandarin,  and  worited 
towards  medical  certification. 


life  as  art . . . playing  Ditb  Pran  in  TTie  willing  Fields.  Hning  s Ngor  his  own  sofforing  under  the  Khmer  SoDge 


The  Killing  Fields,  dfrected 
by  Roland  JoQe,  won  thr^ 
Oscars  in  1984  for  photogra- 
phy, editing  and,  for  Ngor. 
be^  supporting  actor.  Belying 
his  immense  mental  and 
physical  toughness,  the 
gentle,  slightly-built  bespecta- 
cled Ngor  was  remarkable  in 
the  role,  but  it  was  also  one  of 
the  most  courageous  screen 
performances,  since  he  had  to 
relive  the  nightmare.  Yet.  as 
Ngor  said,  “^at  you  see  in 
the  film  is  bad.  But  what 
really  happened  was  worse 
. . . but  brt'ore  Tlie  Rilling 
Fields,  no  one  knew  where 
Cambodia  was." 

The  on-screen  partnership 
between  Ngor  and  Sam  Wa- 
terston  fas  Sebanberg)  is  said 
to  have  curiously  mirrored 
that  of  Pran  — who  became  a 
New  York  Times  phoh^ra- 
pher  >-  and  the  real  Schan- 
berg.  Waterston's  delight  at 
seeing  Ngor  collect  his  Acad- 
emy Award  was  more  touch- 
ing than  any  Oscar-night 
thanlryou  speech  has  ever 
been.  The  Oscar  winner  then 
gained  la^  audiences  on  the 
lecture  circuit  and  played  a 
few  other  roles,  in  films  such 
as  The  Iron  Triangle  arid  Oli- 


ver Stone's  Heaven  and 
Earth. 

To  help  the  thousands  of 
Cambodian  refugees  — 60  per 
cent  of  whom  are  orphans  — 
stuck  in  camps  Ngor  helped 
found  the  Brussels-based 
Aides  Aux  Persona es  Odpla- 
and  the  Paris-based  En- 
fhnts  d' Angkor.  He  also  wrote 
a best-selling  autobiography. 
Haing  Ngor,  A Cambodian 


Ngor  said,  'What 
you  see  in  the  film 
is  bad.  But  what 
really  happened 
was  worse' 


Odyssey,  which  appeared  in 
1989.  Ngor.  a Buddhist, 
remained  sceptical  about  his 
fame.  “Please,  in  my  next  life, 
don't  Jet  me  separate  from  my 
wife  and  family  again.  Do  you 
want  to  be  famous  and  have 
lost  your  whole  family?" 

fo  1989,  Ngor  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Cambodia  for  15 
years.  When  he  was  asked  if 


he  was  frightened  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  would  try  to 
kill  him,  he  repli^  “No.  i al- 
ready showed  them  to  the 
world  in  an  important  film 
and  my  hook.  Now.  if  the 
Khmer  Rouge  want  to  kill  m&, 
they  can  go  ahead.  Fm  very 
available.'^ 

A member  of  the  US  Com- 
miftee  to  Oppose  the  Return 
of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  he 
returned  again  to  ^mbodia 
in  1994  and  warned  on  televi- 
sion that  the  killing  fields 
were  not  over.  “Tiie  Klu»r 
Rouge  are  like  the  tiger  and 
the  sbra.  they  never  change 
their  stripy.** 

Yale  University  Cambodian 
e^qiert  professor  Ben  Kiernan. 
who  appeared  on  Cambodian 
television  with  Ngor,  de- 
scribed him  as  “impassioned 
and  articulate,  a formidable 
opponent  of  the  Khmer  Rouge 
and  quite  inspiring." 

Despite  his  Hollywood  ce- 
lebrity £Uid  success  on  the  lec- 
ture circuft.  Ngm*  oontinued 
to  liro  in  a modest  two-bed- 
rooffl  apartment  in  an  ageing 
building  near  Chinatown. 

He  “was  always  a suspecL 
wherever  he  was.  trying  to 
stay  alive  under  the  Khmer 


Rouge."  said  Sidney  Schan- 
ber^.  yesterday.  “He  would  do 
things  that  would  put  himself 
at  risk  . . . every  once  in  a 
while,  someone  would  be  sick 
and  he'd  be  trying  to  minister 
to  them  and  that  made  him 
immediately  suspect  as  an 
educated  person,  subject  to 
punishment  and  death."  Ngor 
and  Dith  Pran,  Schanberg 
added,  “were  both  the  charac- 
ter bemuse  tliey  had  suffered 
in  the  same  way." 

Vet  despite  bis  gruesome 
experience.  Ngor  never  lost 
his  sense  of  humour.  In  com- 
paring experiences  with 
Pran.  who  endured  much  less 
than  the  man  who  piaj^ 
him.  Ngor  said  once:  **We  like 
to  joke  about  who  had  the 
worst  time.  He  told  me  be  bad 
eaten  mice,  snails  and  lizards. 
You  had  a limrd.  I said  to 
him.  Very  tasty.  That's  like  T- 
bone  steak  here  in  the  States. 
The  best  meal  I ever  ate  was 
termites  and  red  ant  eggs-" 


Ronald  Berganand 
Marie  Tran 


^aing  S Ngor,  obstetrician  and 
actor,  born  i960;  died  February 
25. 1996 


An  empire  built 
on  roof  tiles 

Vs 


:hb1  KOC.  the  Turkish 
' industrialist  and  philan- 
thn^ist,  had  a favourite 
quote  for  a rich  man's  grave- 
stone; “He  could  do  addition, 
multiplication,  but  not  sub- 
traction. After  he  die^  hU 
relatives  learned  division." 

VlTien  he  died,  aged  94.  of  a 
heart  attack  at  a five-star 
hotel  he  owned  in  the  south- 
ern coastal  resort  of  Antalya. 
Koc  was  Turkey's  wealthiest 
man  and  its  biggest  taxpa>'er. 
His  rviatiies.  a son.  three 
daughters  and  three  sons-in- 
law,  will  not  need  to  practise 
di\ision.  They  are  much  in- 
volved in  the  management  of 
the  Koc  empire  he  created. 

The  fhmily  used  to  gather 
on  July  20  each  year  to  cele- 
brate his  birthday,  although 
Che  date  was  a guess:  Koc's 
mother  had  told  him  she  gave 
birth  in  I90i.  "just  as  the 
grapes  were  turning  red". 

Tlie  eldest  of  three  children 
horn  into  a middle-class  An- 
kara ramily,  Koc  left  school  ,it 
16  to  set  up  a grocer's  shop 
with  his  tntlier.  At  2D.  he  was 
a civil  ser\’.*int.  and  two  years 
later  he  began  to  sell  con- 
struction materials. 

His  big  break  came  in  1923. 
in  tlw  first  d.iys  of  the  Turk- 
ish Republic  airved  out  of  the 


old  Ottoman  empire  by  Kemal 
Ataturk.  A storm  blew  the 
roof  off  the  first  parliammt 
building  in  Ankara.  Koc  pro- 
vided new  tiles,  and  capped 
his  reputation  as  a trustwor- 
th>’  businessman  as  a build- 
ing boom  took  off  in  Ankara. 

Much  of  his  fortune  was 
made  1^  acquiring  distribu- 
tion rights  for  American 
goods.  He  became  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  and  Ford  Motor 
Company's  agent  in  1928. 
After  the  second  world  war, 
he  won  the  General  Electric 
contract  and  opened  Turkey's 
first  lightbulb  factory.  In  1966 
he  produced  tlie  first  Turl^h 
car.  the  AnadoL  It  was  cot 
known  for  its  solid  construc- 
tion: part  of  the  bodywork 
was  made  out  of  straw.  ^ 
had  better  success  making 
cars  under  licence  from  Fiat 
from  the  late  sixties. 

Koc  handed  over  his  hold- 
ings to  his  son,  Rahrai,  in 
1984.  They  now  comprise 
more  than  80  companies, 
ranging  from  n supermarket 
chain  to  a domestic  appliance 
maker.  Some  40,000  people  are 
employed  by  Koc  Holdings, 
ranked  one  of  the  top  100  com- 
panles  in  tlie  world.  The  fam- 
ily fortune  is  estimated  at 
more  than  S3  bUihm. 


Eoc . . .Turkey’s  richest  man 

Koc  concentrated  on  phil- 
anthropic work  in  his  final 
years.  .An  education  founda- 
tion built  schools,  libraries,  a 
museum  and  a university.  Up 
to  60,000  students  benefited 
from  scholarships. 

But  he  was  internationally 
recognised  for  his  campaign- 
ing on  papulation  controL 
blaming  Turke>''s  social  and 
financial  problems  on  bad 
family  planning.  The  popula- 
tion has  grown  from  86  mil- 
lion to  63  million  in  2S  yean. 
He  founded  tlie  Turkish  Fam- 
il5'  Planning  Foundation  .ind 
received  the  lifetime's  suc- 
cess award  of  the  US  Popula- 
tlon  Institute  in  1991.  A 
Unesco  prize  followed  In  1994. 
“The  roost  important  capital 
is  human  resources.*'  he  wrote. 
“But  it  is  necessar>'  to  create 
and  use  resources  raUanally 
for  the  social  and  economic  de- 
wlopment  of  society.” 


Chris  Muttall 


Vehbi  Koc.  Turkish  mduetriaOsl 
and  pbilantOroplai.  born  July  20. 
I90f;  died  February  25.  1996 


Charies  McCorquodaie  . 

Fiorencewith 
a flourish 


HARLES  McCorquo- 
daie who  has  died  of  an 
Aids  related  iUness  at 
the  age  of  47.  was  a scholar, 
writer,  lecturer  and  guide  on 
Florentine  17th-century  stud- 
ies. His  quicksilver  personal- 
ity and  profound  knowledge 
meant  that  his  tours  of  Hor- 
ence  led  a new  generation  to 
look  freshly  at  the  shadow^' 
late  Medici  period  of  Floren- 
tine culture. 

For  several  years  he  con- 
tributed to  a series  of  Vene- 
tian art  courses  which  en- 
couraged him  to  establish 
similar  touis  in  Florence. 
Their  success  stemmed  from 
a characteristically  Floren- 
tine mix  of  erudition  and  sen- 
sualit)*  wtdeh  Mc^rquodale 
distilled. 

He  also  arranged  tours 
across  Britain  and  Europe  for 
trustees  and  friends  of  major 
Ameriain  museums.  e.xtend- 
ing  to  Sicily  and  to  Scotland, 
where  he  rediscoiieted  his 
love  of  Scottish  interiors'  and 
gardens.  Tliese  inspired  his 
final  but  unrealised  project  a 
hook  on  Scottish  domestic  ar- 
chitecrure  from  ISiJO  to  1914. 

McCorquodaie  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  and  educated  at 
George  Heriot's  School.  He 
remained  a Scot  to  his  finger- 


tips. in  tite  rigour  of  his  ana- 
lytical m^o^.  and  in  a cer 
tain  ascetic  cast  of  counte- 
nance. which,  after  years 
spent  in  the  softer  ambience 
FlMvace.  gaw  him  some- 
thing of  tile  air  of  a Counter 
Reformation  cardinal.  He 
studied  at  the  Courtauld  Insti- 
tute. emerging  from  tiie  tute- 
lar of  Anthcmy  Bhint  with  a 
first  class  degree  in  1969.  and 
spent  a jiost-graduate  year  in 
Clorence.  later  becoming  a fel- 
low at  the  Harvard  Centre  In 
Berenson's  Villa  1 TattL 

McCorquodaie  has  left  an 
impressive  corpus  of  pub- 
lished work,  ^though  the 
pressures  <ffhis  travels  meant 
that  it  is  not  as  full  as  he 
would  have  wished.  His  1979 
catalr^ue  to  the  Royal  Acade- 
my's Painting  In  Florence 
1600-1700  exhibition  was  a pio- 
oeerins  work,  swifily  fol- 
lou'ed  1^’  bis  1981  monograph 
ou  Bronzino.  The  Baroque 
Painters  Of  Italy  (19791  and 
his  last  publication,  the 
sumptnoi»ly  illustrated  'Hie 
Renaissance:  European  Paint- 
ing 1400-1600  (1^1.  were  both 
received. 

McCorquodaie  contributed 
a lively  and  hterar^'-orien- 
tated  introduction  to  the 
Mathiessen  Gallery's  Ba- 


Ivan  Hannaford 


McCorquodaie . . . erudite 

roque  m exhibition  of  2986.  a 
catalogue  of  Florentine  draw- 
ings for  Katrin  foUinger  in 
the  late  eighties  and  an  Intro- 
ductiOD  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
Volterrano  drawings  at  Soth- 
eby's in  the  same  period.  His 
The  History  Of  Interior  Deco- 
ration (1983)  revealed  another 
aspect  of  his  interests. 

He  wore  his  erudition 
ligbt^.  and  enlivened  it  with 
briiliast  wit.  He  could  encap- 
sulate the  quality  of  a paint- 
ing precisely,  yet  pungently. 
Hts  last  recorded  words, 
emerging  briefly  from  a 
coma,  were  a brusque  dis- 
missal of  the  picture  hanging 
on  his  hospital  wall. 

McCorquodale's  marriage 
to  Rhoda  King  ended  in  div- 
orce in  I960:  he  Is  survived  by 
their  son  Juliea  For  the  last 
12  years  he  had  shared  his  life 
with  his  devoted  friend. 
David  Crosan. 


Wiffiam  ThuiDler 


Charles  McCorquodaie,  art  hie- 
tonan,  bora  June  29,  1946;  died 
February  19, 1996 


Scholarly  idea 
of  a iifetinie 


I 


VAN  HANNAFORD  has 
died  64  of  motor  neu 
rone  disease,  just  a few 
weeks  after  finishing  correct- 
ing the  proofs  of  a truly  major 
work  — perhaps  even  an  in- 
tellectual masterpiece.  His 
book.  Race;  The  History  Of 
An  Idea  In  The  West  wlU  ex- 
cite great  controversy  when  it 
appearo  later  this  year. 

Not  a fact  an  Idea.  It  is  a 
long  book.  A reader  said  that 
rarely  has  so  much  space 
been  given  to  reaching  a neg- 
ative concluskKi.  but  one  of 
great  importance:  that  the 
whole  concept  of  race  is  a 
modem  invention  of  pseudo- 
science unknown  to  the  older 
world.  TTie  use  of  the  word 
“race"  in  translations  of  old 
texts  is  wholly,  he  claimed 
and  has  demonstrated  in  de- 
raii  a mistake  of  I9th  century 
scholars  driven  by  ideology,  a 
new  theory  that  human  be- 
haviour is  a product  of  biolog- 
ical determination,  and  that 
human  beings  are  classifiable 
by  physical  attributes  in  the 
same  way  that  the  18th  cen- 
tury botanists  and  biologists 
were  classlf^ns  plants  and 
animals. 

He  discovered,  to  his  own 
surprise,  that  where  transla- 
tors rendered  “race”  for 
human  groups,  contemporary 
ies  thought  that  recognisable 
differences  were  a piquet  of 
climate,  religion  or  differ^t 
ideas  of  culture  — including 
those  of  voluntary  civic 
association  (the  greatest 
mark  of  human  freedom). 
Physical  charai^ristics  do 
not  determine  behaviour,  al- 
though behaviour  towards 
and  even  by  dtferent  types 
can  become  attached  to  par- 
ticular cultures,  but  that  is 
explained  by  sociological  and 
historical  conditioning  — 
therefore  changeable,  vari- 
able and  consistent  with 
human  freedom. 

*nie  book  has  its  human  in- 
terest in  being  the  solitary 
work  of  an  old-fashioned  pri- 
vate scholar.  Hannaford  was 


Birthdays 


].■)  years  in  the  ordinjU'j 
world  of  wwk  before  he  weiu 
to  LSE  as  a rmitim?  snidfnl 
He  got  a Job  at  tlie  old  King's- 
ton  CoUege  of  TVchnologv'. 
teaching  craft  apprentices 
but  did  a part-time  MSc  at 
LSE  under  Michael  0.»ke- 
shott,  who  happened  to  men- 
tion that  a histori’  “f 
eepl  of  race  bad  nor  been 
written.  . . 

Hannaford  woriced  ou  it  f(>r 
more  than  30  ^vars.  in  ixfil 
holes  and  comers  of  unw 
After  three  years  of  teaching: 
in  Canada  he  rctiimed  to 
Kingston,  where  his  thxqted 
common  sense.  t.i]onts  .ind 
kindly,  protective  instinct  to 
his  younger  and  over- 
stretch^ colleagues  gradu- 
ally pulled  him  into  aduiinb;- 
tration.  He  retired  in  1991  as 
assistant  director  of  Kingston 
University,  which  last  year 
awarded  him  an  honorary' 
doctorate. 

But  Hannaford's  values 
wero  in  the  old  London  exter- 
nal degree  system  th.at  did  so 
much,  alongside  Birkbeck 
College  and  the  new  poI>'s.  for 
mature  students.  So  he  also 
taught  a poiitic,*iI  theory 
course,  despite  the  pressut'o 
of  his  administratiw  duties. 

As  something  of  his  work 
be^  to  emerge  in  papers  at 
tlie  annual  UK  Politick  Con- 
ference (to  which  he  acted  as 
secretary),  there  came  belatei) 
academic  recognition  and 
help  in  the  form  of  periods  of 
leave  at  Wolfson  College  and 
a summer  term  at  the  lA'ood- 
cow  Wilson  Center  in 
Wa^ington. 

His  wife  Mariatca.  a ncuso. 
and  their  daughter,  iieipcd 
sustain  him  througii  the  pro- 
cess of  publication.  He  faced 
death  stoically  and  gracefully, 
having  seen  his  work  of  3u 
years  complete. 


Bernard  Crick 


Ivan  William  Hannaford.  sociolo- 
gist,  born  March  21.  1931:  died 
February  14. 1996 


Frank  AUann,  peace  cam- 
paigner, former  MP,  8S: 
Paddy  Ashdown  MP.  leader. 
Liberal  Democrats,  SB:  Sir 
Michael  Butler,  chalnnan, 
Royal  (College  of  Art,  69;  Chel- 
sea Clinton,  America's  First 
Daughter.  1$;  Gavin  Esler, 
BBC  DS  correspondent,  43; 
Alan  Jlnklnsoii.  outgoing 
general  secretary.  Unison,  61; 
Mervyn  Jones,  author.  74: 
Mfcb^l  Kaye,  fonner  direc- 
tor. City  of  London  Festival, 
71;  Barbara  Kelly,  former 
dhaJnnan.  Scottish  Consumer 
Council,  56;  Nick  Leeson, 
rogue  Barings  trader.  30:  Sir 
Hugh  Leggett,  fine  art 
dealOT.  71;  Edward  Lucie- 
Smith,  poet  and  art  critic,  63: 
Ian  McGarry.  general  secre- 
tary. British  Actors’  Equity 


Another  Day 


February  S7.  18S3:  Whatever 
may  be  in  store  Terr  this 
country,  none  can  foret^  but 
that  a great  revolution  is  ad- 
vancing none  can  deny.  The 
democratic  power  is  raising 
its  foatfuJ  iKad.  arid  as  the 
Times  paper  says  this  morn- 
ing; tot  the  present  govern- 
ment resign  or  not  the  march 
of  afihirs  will  continue,  and 
defy  all  exposition;  no  sooner 
is  one  innovation  accom- 
plished than  a fresh  inroad  is 
proposed.  The  aristocracy  are 
hourly  going  down  in  the 
scale;  royalty  is  become  a 
mere  ctpher.  I was  walking 
the  other  day  round  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  enceinte  of 
which  is  adorned  with  the 
statues  of  all  our  kings.  Only 
two  niches  now  ceinaln  va- 
cant; one  is  destined  to  our 
present  ruler,  and  that 
reserved  for  his  successor  is 
tiie  last.  Some  mi^t  say  it 
was  ominous.  The  Xtiary 
Thomas  Raikes  (London.  IBSS). 


Association.  55;  Sir  (Geoffrey* 
Maitland  Smith,  chainnaii. 
Sears  pic.  63;  Rabbi  JuUa 
Neabe^r.  46;  Graeme  Pol- 
lock, cricketer.  52:  Alberto 
Remedios,  operatic  singer. 
61;  Gene  Sarazen.  golfer. 
Prof  Roger  Scruton,  philoso- 
pher. broadcaster,  52;  Antoi- 
nette Sibley,  prima  balle- 
rina. 57;  Timothy  Spall, 
actor,  3^  Kenzo  Thkada. 
Cashlon  designer,  57:  Eliza- 
beth Taylor,  actress.  64;  1^- 
sabeth  Welch,  singer.  87;  AJr 
Marshal  Sir  Sanity  Wilson, 
fbrmer  commaDder-ln-chlef. 
RAP  training  and  personnel. 
55;  Joanne  Woodward,  ac- 
tress. 66;  Lord  Young  of 
Graffharo,  fonner  cliairman. 
Cable  and  Wireless,  former 
Conservative  muiister.  64. 


Death  Notices 

MBR08E  OBm  PJt^  4ara> 

pwwtully  Bl  S(.  MArffjiPi  s :4Si  Fvlviian 
1886  agad  M wilo  iuntief  and 

arantfruoBi#'  Fwiarjl  ^«rvic«  Jl  PaiMOfi 
Wood  CrMnaicviiiffl  12  noon  on  Thuradov 
awi  F^ruary  Ih7v*wv  enh-  Oevu- 

Hem  If  dmliM  lo  Save  The  Ctiil*an  Fund 
Or  10  3l  Hnuftiat  App.-al  Fund 

Ooma  Lototfio 

BO^UHIH,  Victor  Jetn  Ooorga  (Vic) 
olod  it  ArdoniM  Made  Cure  Cvniro.  IIIJcv 
on  21  FeDruaiv  1996  Formeily  oi  Wallino- 
Mn  S ShiilA.  Siviev  P&ycMatno  Socui 
ai  Si.  James  Hmp.iM,  Lss4s 
Senio^eaurer  In  Mcui  work  ui  Leeds 
FWiWcfmio  Sjn  or  me  late  Vioor  ono 
Alic*.  broliw  of  Pamela  and  ihs  lalo  Peter 
HiADm  01  jo«6  inOe  Tempisman).  lamei 
M Oare  (Vniliami)  Bocmi  iltablnson)  and 
BrWgK  soavin-ldiv  ol  Helena.  taihfir  in-lj« 
H Pam  and  Gordon.  grenaeOwr  «i  Atetao 
Ow  M»  sls»«rM>dlaiher  ol  Craig.  Scon 
and  Ryan  Ciwnaflon  prtvqic  no  Howeis 
ConaRms  rf  dnsirsd  to  Aidon(4&  or  hes- 
MSI  Mountain  Rescue  Team.  Ut)  C Binio 
Services.  Tower  CtiaprI  Coloen 
Buns  RoacL  nkler.  West  ron««re  ts^a 
HHS 

MUDO.  On  FiKlay  Februirv  23rd  1996 
In  Itosmal  and  oi  Braraell 
SiS  Harwood  CHARLES  WNRy  iHarr,) 

JJ»^dged  81  yKir%  Foi-nicr  dheeior  crt 

jia  Oreai  Houae  Eapenmenial  Hustundrk 
ftoasemaie  OetoMo  laifier  or  Tnoy. 
•rudlin  DBitiara  and  Angela  also  a boloiiLS] 
gramtldlher  and  broitiei  of  Jaci  anrl  Sum 

March  im  I99£  wuh  service  and  crematioi, 
« Ammgian  Crenulnnunr  ji  i octpin  Fjin. 
!iy  wllft  donaiions  i|  desired  lo 

UM  Heurone  Dwease  Auoeiaiion 

Fifiaral  ServJQ.  James  Streiv 
Renandale.  Lanes.  Tm  oitm  2is;ji 

S?I  V??90^S**  "‘"^''“"iFnt  leiophnne 


4* 


Jackdaw 


Classic  fare 

.ALREADY  by  the  classical 
period,  the  hare  was  about 
the  only  wild  game  likely  to 
be  encountered  by  Athenian 
huntsmen  (and  it  nudea 
pretty-  gift  to  a beloii-ed).  but 
further  afield  wild  boar,  deer 
and  goat  were  caught  and 
consumed — so,  also,  if  the 
sources  are  to  be  believed, 
were  foxes,  wild  oss,  and  even 
Uons  and  bears  (the  last  tast- 
ing pretty  bad  and  needing  to 
be  boiled  twice).  Most  people, 
ofcoiirse.  ifthey  atemeetat 
alL  ate  domesticated  animals: 
pig.  sheep  and  goat  Beef,  de- 
spite its  Homeric  fame,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a rarity. 
Tiie  quail,  mtherthan  the 


modern  domestic  fbn-i 
(known  in  India  for  millennia 
but  not  introduced  into 
Greece  much  before  600  BC; 
ivas  the  standard  farmyard 
bitxl.  kept  both  far  eggs  and 
for  its  flesh;  but  the  .Athenian 
bM  market  .*Uso  sold  larks, 
starlings,  jays,  jackdaws, 
sparrows,  siskins,  blackcaps 
and  thrushes  (the  last  some- 
times blowm  up  with  air  to 
make  them  look  fatter).  Fish 
and  seafood  were  then,  as 
now.  an  important  part  of  the 
Greek  diet,  but  the  varieties 
consumed  included  even  sea- 
squirts  and  sea  onenomes.  All 
of  the  above  were,  of  course, 
to  some  extent  (or  for  some 
peopIe)luxuries;  lentils,  bar- 
ley an(i  wheat  (even  acoras) 
were  the  staples,  and  the 
term  opson.  “what  one  eats 
with  bread",  covered  just 
abouteverythingetse  — 
cheese,  eggs,  fish,  meat  and 
vegerables  ( including  the 
humble  lupin),  Ou  these 
grounds.  Dolby  classifies  olive 
oilattd  wine  as  “lux'uries" 
rather  than  ''staples'' (a  point 
about  which  I would  be  a little 
uncertain  given  theii-nuo-i- 
tional  value  .'uid  tlie  roie  tliey 
iMvealw.tyis  pkty^  in  the 


Greek  diet).  As  in  modem 
Greece,  oil  was  used  in  most 
cooked  dishes,  but  was  also 
eaten  plain  on  bread  ("butter- 
eaters''  was  a contemptuous 
term  for  barbarian  llira- 
Clans):  in  complete  contrast 
with  modern  Greekhabits. 
however,  wine  was  always 
drunk  with  it  It  was  also  liber- 
ally u-atered.  ancientautiiori- 
ties  variously  recommending 
a ratio  ofl:2. 2:5  and  1:3.  It  took 
another  2.000  years.  imtU  the 
leth  century  AD.  for  the 
Greeks  to  change  thier  minds 
on  that  point  ’]^n  a French 
traveller  to  Venetian-governed 
Crete  could  observe.  '‘[Tbe 
Greeks!  all  consider  it  bad  to 
put  water  in  their  wine." 
Roger  Jzist  reolews  Andrew 
Dalby's  Sinsn  Feasts — A his- 
tory ojfSood  and  gastrono/r^'  in 
Greece  (Routledgel  in  the 
Times  Literary  Supplement 

Car  art 

LOS  .ANGELES,  the  glamour 
capitalofthew'oricL  is  also 
the  city  of  the  automobile, 
and  for  many  the  correct 
automobile  is  the  eswenceor 
glamour  itself.  But  while  tiu- 
piin.’h»(se  of  a enr  is  wideiy 


regarded  as  an  impoitant 
ftisbion  statement  the  ty^  of 
accident  we  have  while  driv- 
ing that  car  receives  little  or 
no  attention.  An  accident  can 
be  an  occasion  of  great  per- 
sonoi  loss  and  injury,  but  it 
can  also  be  an  opportunity  to 
demonstratean  unflappable 
sense  of  deronun  and  taste. 
What  we  present  here  are  a 
connoisseur’s  guidelines  for 
that  truly  classic  auto  acci- 
dent LA  s^'Je... 

No  less  impor^t  than 
what  you  are  drivit^  is  what 
you  hit  The  rules  here  are 
largely  intuitive.  Collidu^ 
cars  should  be  comparable  In 
vintage-and  mailtet  value. 
Imports  and  domestics  do  not 
mix  well.  Never,  under  any 
circumstances.  ba(ds  into 
your  target  A single  male 
should  never  rear-end  a worn* 
an.  Always  sideswipe  on  the 
passenger's  side.  Hitting  a 
parked  car  is  considered 
sportsmansh  ip.  Tbe  same 
may  be  said  of  hitting  other 
stationary'  objects,  thou^ 
once  again  there  are  notable 
exceptions.  Driving  ihrou^i 
ca.*!cades  of  sliatterlng  stoiT- 
front  windows  can  makeun 
unforyetmhlo  emrance.Tit*et> 


and  boulders  and  other  natu- 
ral obstacles  chosen  for  their 
natural  beauty  are  Toost  suit- 
able for  the  contemplative 
driver  and  the  Japanese  car. 
And  of  course,  thecas  con- 

vertible is  best  for  that  sur- 
prise automotive  dip  durhig 
poolside  cocktaUs. 

The  Reverend  AI  Qicophony 's 
Connoisseur  Guide  to  the  Per- 
jen  Car  Wreck,  inthe  Ameri- 
can magazine,  Ttoisted  Times 

Zulu  talk 

TUESDAY  lunchtime,  and 
strange  sounds  are  Ooating 
out  of  the  company  board- 
room. Inside,  aroundapol- 
Ished  yew  table.  10  white 
managers  are  swaybig  to  tbe 
song  "Nginesipononosase 
Theiacifi  or  "I'w  got  s sweet- 
heart in  Durban".  Pinned  to 
their  lapeU  are  their  Zulu 
names;  Lifa,  Musa,  VusL 
These  white  managers  ofa 
headhuntingfirm.  clapping 
liesitODtly  to  the  African 
rhythm,  are  practising  South 
Africa's  latest  majiagemenf 
fad;  learning  Zulu. 

Since  the  end  or.*ipartitefd . 
tlie  teaching  ofZulu.  tlie  inosi 
widely  siioKen  > if  rlie  ccni  ii  try's 


nine  black  languages,  bas 
surged  ta  the  boardrooms  of 
Main  Street  In  the  past  three 
years.  T.  A.L.K..  a company 
that  teaOies  Zulu,  bas  run 
more  than  50  language  courses 
in  some  of  South  Africa's 
gest  companlK . . . The  ability 
to  understand  each  other  mat- 
ters much  more  now  that  one 
side  is  not  formally  superior 
to  the  other.  In  a sense,  the  use 
of  Zulu  as  a management  tool 
is  as  much  about  breaking 
down  cultural  barriers  as  it  is 
about  learning  a language.  In- 
terman,  [a]  company  tbat 


No  ivturn. . . IntwTiew 


teaches  Afidcan  languages. 
DOW  runs  a specif  twokiay 
course  on  executive  ex- 

pnience  to  Zola’’:  it  teaches 
"survival  skills  to  busmess 
situations"  and  introduces 
whites  to  "Zulu  cultural 
norms  and  behaviour" . 

Whether  such  lessons  are 
bearing  firult  remains  to  be 

seen.  After  the  Zulu  lesson  is 
over,  one  Afrikaner  expla  ins 
why  she  is  so  pleased  to  have 
done  tbecourse:  "Now,  when  I 
talk  to  my  gardener,  and  I 
want  him  to  dig  the  bed  but  not 
the  tomatoes.  I can  pick  up  the 

shovel  and  say  to  him  ‘dig’." 
The  Economist  listens  to  the 

boonfrooiRs  oTSoufft  Africa 

He  shall  return 

SOME  religions  have  no  trou- 
ble with  science.  The  Roman 
(^tholic  Church,  for  exam- 
ple. buys  into  the  big  bang, 
buys  into  the  origin  of  life  by 
dteznical  processes  cm  the 
e^ly  earth,  buys  into  evolu- 
tion. including  the  evolution 
of  human  beings ...  Science 
much  more  than  religion,  ’ 

underatanda  human  faftjM?- 
and  does  not  consider  anv 
ofits  doctrines  to  be  impervi- 


ous to  revision . . . When  I 
to  religious  leaders,  one 
I always  ask  them  is: 
what  would  you  do  if  a funda- 
mental tOTet  of  your  religion 
was  definitely  disproved  by 
science? . , . The  Dalai  Lama's 
answer  was;  ‘Tf  science  found 
a serious  error  in  Tibetan 
Buddhism,  of  course  we 
^uld  change  Tibetan  Bud- 
dhism. "So  I tried  to  push  him 
on  this  issue.  Suppose  it  was 
something  basic?  Suppose, 
tor  instance,  it  was  reincar- 
nation? And  the  Dalai  Latna 
to  me.  "If  science  can 
dmprove  reincarnation. 
Tibetan  Buddhism  would 

afandonreincarnation."  And 

thra  besaid,  "But  it's  going 
to  be  mi^ty  hard  to  disprove 
remcarnation." 

&tenee  wrUer  Carl  Sagan 
^°iftterview  magazine 
fi>nts  B^uty” tosue. 

Jadsdaw  wants  vourjewvhi  E- 

^*j^^oi«.>y«onrfiortxo.eAv 

^0m-7J3.O6(i:Jack- 

Guardian,  U9Far- 
™tgunn  Road,  London  EClR 
•ioR. 


Dan  Glaister 
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The  Guardian  Tuesday  February  27 1996 

The  problems  of  youth  and 
lawlessness  will  not  go  away 
without  investment  in  the 
young.  In  the  last  extract  from 
book.  Peter  Mandelsoti 
and  Roger  Liddle  discuss 
education  and  unemployment 
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Lesso 
for  the 
future 


Blair’s 

new 

Britain 


EW  LABOUR 
needs  to  be 
tough  and  clear 
about  where  it 
stands  on 
issues  of  right 
and  nTong.  It  should  stand  on 
the  side  of  justice,  which  has 
become  a tattered  concept  in 
modem  society  at  all  social 
levels  — from  the  minority 
who  cheat  the  social  security 
system  to  wealthy  fraudsters 
who  appear  to  walk  away 
from  our  courts  scot-free. 
Given  such  an  approach,  the 


pursuits  such  as  attendance 
at  football  matrhag 

This  greater  empliasis  on 
school  discipline  should  be 
matched  in  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  police,  schools  and 
local  authority  services  must 
work  more  closely  together 
in  order  to  crack  do^  on 
vandalism  and  other  antiso- 
cial behaviour.  Excessive  tol- 
erance of  low  level  sub-crimi- 
nal behaviour  by  unruly 
young  people  undermines 
general  respect  ibr  the  rule  of 
law,  ruins  the  environment 
and  makes  a misery  of  &e 
lives  of  many  innocent  people 

— and  provides  the  breeding- 
ground  for  more  serious 
crime. 

But  the  primary  emphasis 
in  dealing  with  young  truants 
and  troublemakers  should  be 
remediaL  A key  role  needs  to 
be  played  by  an  advlt  mentor 

— in  practice,  a surrogate 
parent  to  substitute  for  the 
one  who  either  doesn't  exist 
or  isn’t  up  to  frie  job  — whom 
schools  should  appoint  for 
each  problem  teenager.  The 


C\ASS^b  1 


public  will  be  ready  to  listen  job  of  the  mentor  would  be  to 
to  politicians  who  explain  the  maintain  weekly  contact  with 


complexity’  of  the  issues.  This 
is  Uie  way  to  deal  with  the 


the  teenager,  to  act  as  a mix- 
ture of  counsellor  and  wise 


fits  being  conditional  it  is  too 


shallow  law-and-order  popu-  elder  brother  or  sister,  and  to  easy  for  a minority  of  young 


secondary’  importance  — a 
subject  for  wimps.  This  is  to 


lism  of  the  right,  ’which  has  report  to  the  school  regularly  people  to  get  into  the  habit  of  misunderstand  both  the  mod- 


jects:  where  there  are  ideo-  velop  leadership  skills,  and  to 
logical  presumptions  In  create  opportunities  for  com- 


little  credibility  with  the  vot-  on  problems 


drawing  dole  and  supple-  em  ^obal  economy  and  the 


ers  given  the  Ibries'  record.  Mentors  would  mainly  be  menting  thbir  income  in  the  reasons  fbr  the  long  history 
Tlie  problem  of  crime  is  to  ex-pupils  in  their  twenties,  cash  economy cheatii^  Che  of  British  economic  failure. 


a large  extent  the  problem  of  living  in  the  local  neighbour- 
disaffected  teenagers-  These  hood,  who  had  made  some- 


are  young  people  who  are  out 
of  the  control  of  their  parents 
iiiirl  alienated,  If  not  truant, 
from  school,  or  perhaps  ex- 


sociol  security  system  and 
their  fellow  citizens. 


thing  of  life,  with  an  ability  to  No  one  Is  suggesting  these 
relate  to  their  younger  pe^  remedies  would  be  easy.  The 
and  be  good  role  models  for  responsibili^  for  manage- 


Ultimately  governments 
can  best  promote  economic 


No  one  Is  suggesting  these  success  by  ensuring  that 
remedies  would  be  easy.  The  their  people  are  equipped 


favour  of  mixed  ability  teach- 
ing. these  should  be  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  what 
achieves  the  best  results  in 
that  school. 

'^at  about  the  private  sec- 


coupled  with  an  obligation  to 
undertake  training  — on  the 
munity  service.  part  of  both  the  employer  and  Labour  and  the  Liberal  Demo- 

These  ideas  will  succeed  the  employee.  Policy  should  crats  need  not  follow  any  {xe- 
best  if  schools  receive  much  address  the  barriers  in  the  determined  pattern.  At  local 
greater  support  from  the  existing  social  security  sys-  government  level  there  are 
community  outside.  Every  tern  which  hold  people  batdc  joint  admimstratioos  in  some 
secondary  school  should  have  from  taking  luw-pald  work  or  shire  counties  and  London 


What 

price 

reform? 


New  Labour  has  set  it- 
self the  task  of  national 
renewal.  That  task  will 
not  be  complete  in  a single 
term  of  office.  A government 
with  its  sights  set  on  the  long 
term  needs  to  have  the  broad- 
est possible  political  base 
from  which  to  obtain  consent 
for  change  that  will  last,  to 
overcoDie  short-run  unpopu- 
larity and  to  govern  in  the 
national  interest  For  those 
who  are  stuck  in  the  tradi- 
tional confines  of  narrow 
party  politics,  this  requires  a 
lot  of  hard  thought  ine\itably 
including  consideration  of 
Labour's  relations  with  the 
Liberal  Democrats. 

Hie  Liberal  Democrats  will 
never  form  a go\'emment  but 
they  cannot  be  written  off. 
There  is.  of  course,  common 
ground  between  the  parties. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 
had  the  outcome  ot  the  1992 
election  been  different. 
Labour  and  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats would  have  been  natural 
partners  in  government  had 
the  electoral  arithmetic  de- 
manded it  as  both  Neil  Kin- 
nock  and  John  Sml^  pri- 
vately recognised.  7118  iKUties 
shared  economic  priorities  for 
investment  and  employment, 
and  were  strongly  committed, 
within  responsible  financial 
constraints,  to  reducing  social 
inequalities  and  restoring 
' pride  in  public  services,  to 
putting  Britain  genuinely  at 
the  heart  of  Europe,  and  to 
pushing  through  a legislative 
programme  of  radical  consti- 
tutional change. 

SINCE  E^ddy  Ashdown 
ended  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats’ formal  position  of 
equidistance  from  Labour  and 
the  Conservatives,  the  over- 
lap between  the  two  pa^es 
become  more  obvious. 
The  members  of  both  parties 
want  to  right  the  same 
wrongs,  to  end  the  same  ixyus- 
tices,  though  there  are  signifi- 
cant differences  of  tone  and 
substance.  * 

There  is  no  barrier  to  co- 
operation in  terms  of  princi- 
ple or  policy.  However,  poten- 
tial co-operation  between 
Labour  and  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats need  not  follow  any  iwe- 


them  to  follow..  The  aim.  ment  of  work  and  training 


with  the  skills  necessary  for 
the  modern  world.  Britain 


tor?  Labour  has  no  plans  to  a business  forum  and  estab- 
abolish  the  public  schools.  In  lisb  links  with  a variety  of 


address  the  barriers  in  the  determined  pattern.  At  local 
existing  social  security  sys-  government  level  there  are 


secondary  school  should  have 


eluded  from  It  as  a result  dT  would  be  to  keep  their  schemes  for  the  young  and  needs  a quantum  leap  in  edu 


a free  society,  this  Is  surely 
right  the  principal  educa- 


businesses  and  workplaces. 
Pupils  would  gain  regular  op- 


disciplinary  action. 

Britain  urgently  needs  to 
put  in  place  a new  contract 


charges  attending  school, 
achieving  his  or  her  poten- 
tial. and  out  of  trouble  with 


the  long-term  unemployed 
will  prove  a demanding  task 


cational  standards.  Stan- 
dards are  more  important 


between  society  and  youi^  the  police  — not  to  act  as  the 
people  ^ a contract  that  ap-  poli^.  Where,  despite  these 
plies  first  to  the  final  years  of  eSbrts,  young  teenagers  still 
compulsory  schooling  and  get  into  trouble  with  the  law, 
then  beyond  to  help  ^ung  the  menter  would  work  with 

people  find  a sure  footing  in  

the  adult  world,  but  with 

tough  penalties  for  those  who  7^9  gum  wOUld  be 
refuse  the  opportunity’  and  ' ijv- 

fail  to  fulTil  their  side  of  the  {q  )<30n  thelf 
bargain.  “ 

First.  ;iii  schools  mimt  ac-  charges  attending 

cept  new  responsibilities  for  ^ ^ 

the  welfare  of  aU  their  pupils.  schCX^I  and  OUt  Of 
huwewr  difficult  and  disrup- 
tive It  i.s  no  ^ maehere  tfOUble  With  the 
expressing  .1  sigh  of  relief 

ih.nt  troublemakers  play  tru-  nolice  — nOt  tO  aCt 

;mt.  Uiereby  allowing  the  ^ 

more  motivated  to  get  on  ae  the  DOll'ce 

with  their  work.  School  atten- 

dance  needs  to  be  made  the 


the  police  — not  to  act  as  the  ployment  service. 
poliM.  Where,  despite  these  Ctotopofthis,&eorgardsa> 
eSbrts,  young  teenagers  still  tion  of  a scheme  of  super- 
get  into  trouble  with  the  law,  vised  labour  In  the  commu- 
the  tnenmr  would  work  with  nity  for  young  criminals  will 


for  a totally  revamped  em-  than  structures,  and  a gen- 
ployment  service.  eral  increase  in  standards  is 

Ontopofthis.theorgamsa-  the  country's  highest  educa- 
tion of  a scheme  of  super-  tional  priority, 
vised  labour  In  the  commu-  There  are  two  other  urgent 


tional  issue  is  bow  to  raise  portunities  for  workplace  ex- 
standE^  in  the  state  sector,  perience.  This  would  help  In 
and  it  is  difficult  to  justify  the  the  vital  work  of  encouraging 
loss  of  parents'  personal  lib-  business  and  education  to 
erty  to  educate  their  children  share  a sense  of  responsi- 


nity  for  young  criminals  will  requirements:  first,  to  recom- 
be  even  more  testing.  There  mit  the  middle  glass  to  state 
will  be  initial  public  expend!-  education  and,  secondly,  to 
ture  costs  in  getting  these  ensure  that  children,  what- 
plans  going,  but  we  should  ever  the  nature  of  their  talent 
recc^nise  the  existing  huge  and  whatever  their  social 
costs  of  crime  and  the  crimi-  background,  have  a fa  ir 
nal  justice  system.  chance  to  achieve  their  fiiU 

This  proposal  fbr  a compre-  potential  There  is  no  reason 


loss  of  parents'  personal  lib-  business  and  education  to 
erty  to  educate  their  children  share  a sense  of  responsi- 
as  they  want.  Rather,  Labour  bility  for  the  ^ture  of  train- 
should  be  seeking  a new  part-  ing.  A sense  of  responsibility 
nership  between  the  public  has  to  be  developed  from  the 
schools  and  the  rest  of  soci-  bottom  up.  locality’  by  local- 1 
1^,  involving  businesses  of  | 


undertaking  training. 

There  are  five  promising 
avenues  fbr  policy: 

• Recruitment  subsidies  to 
encourage  private  setter  em- 
ployers to  take  on  the  long- 
term unemployed. 

• improving  the  service 

standards  which  regulated 
utilities  are  required  to  meet 
in  a manner  which  will  gener- 
ate new.  low-skill  job 
opportunities.  I 

• Specific  grants  to  promote  I 


shire  counties  and  London 
boroughs:  and  in  some  places 
the  parties  remain  bitter 
rivals.  At  national  lev'el  co- 
operation in  ftpccific  policy 
areas  does  not  Imply  or 
require  a pre-election  pact  or 
port-election  coalition. 

Would  this  involve  fiill 
Labour  acceptance  of  propor- 
tional representation  at  West- 
minster? labour’s  Plant  com- 
mission undertook  cue  of  the 
most  exhaustive  studies  of 


trouble  with  the 
police -not  to  act 


hensive  new  contract  be- 
tween young  people  and  soci- 


why  any  school  in  any  area 
should  be  a failure.  The  most 


ety  is  not  the  be-all  and  end*  successful  schools  are  those 
all  of  tackling  crime,  but  It  with  strong  leader^p  from 
could  be  the  centrepiece  of  heads  and  a distinctive  ethos 


New  Labour's  approach. 


of  their  own  — whatever  the 


legal  requirement  that  for- 
mally it  IS.  Teachers  should 
m.’ike  out-^-school  visits  to 
die  homos  of  problem  pupils 
ami  their  parents,  and  moni- 
tor closely  the  commitments 
111  improved  behaviour  and 
more  regular  attendance 
which  parents  and  pupils 
make.  VMiere  truancy  per- 
.siMs.  prompt  legal  action 
should  be  taken  against 
piiruius. 

Te.acliers  neeil  proper  pro- 
tection against  threatening 
belwvionr  .ami  pliysical  vio- 
I1MIC0.  Schools  n>quire  a new. 
much  loiigher  .set  of  disciplln- 
,-iry  sanctions  to  deal  with 
imniiy  and  uncooperative  pu- 
pils • .such  as  compulsory 
homework  on  school  pre- 
miM’s.  WL-okend  and  Salur- 
d.-iv-nigid  detention,  ami  the 
baiinmg  of  favourite  leisure 


the  probation  service  to  help  institutions  that  deal  with 
ensure  that  commitments  are  young  people.  We  propose 
met.  nothing  less  than  a mass  mo- 

But  the  contract  between  bilisation  of  every  local  com- 


To  make  this  new  confract  balance  of  their  intake.  New 
effective  will  require  a con-  Labour  wants  to  allow 
certed  effort  by  all  society's  schools  the  maximum  free- 


The  most 

successful  schools 
are  those  with 
strong  leadership 
from  heads  and  a 
distinctive  ethos 
of  their  own 


aU  shapes  and  sizes.  The  local  job-creation  in  the  voluntary 


dom  to  develop  their  own 
ethos  and  identity:  an  excel- 
lence in  science,  perhaps,  or 
music,  or  a real  specialism  in 


ety.  The  abolition  of  assisted  achieved  gradually,  by  put- 
places  will  draw  attention  to  ting  forward  practical  solu- 
the  need  to  build  new  bridges  tions,  being  oiindfiil  of  indus- 
and  extend  new  ladders  of  trial  competitiveness,  and 


organisation  of  training  in 
Germany  is  wholly  admira- 
ble. with  responsibility 
vested  in  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  the  modero-day 
equivalent  of  the  craft  guild. 
The  present-day  training  and 
enterprise  councils  in  Britain 
are  a very  poor  substitute. 

One  of  the  aims  of  a New 
Labour  government  must  be 
to  rebuild  and  nourish  a 
sense  of  conummity  responsi- 
bility for  the  long-term  unem- 
ploy^  But  this  can  only  be 
achieved  gradually,  by  put- 
ting forward  practical  solu- 


society  and  young  people  munity  to  counter  social  some  aspect  of  vocational  opportunity  In  order  to  over-  demonstrating  the  effective- 

must  not  come  to  an  abrupt  breakdown  and  crime.  studies,  possibly  flowing  come  the  imdoubted  divlsii'e-  ness  of  each  new  initiative 

end  as  the  compulsory  from  a successful  compact  ness  between  our  two  sys-  along  the  way. 

school-leaving  is  reached.  SIMILAR  com-  with  local  businesses,  terns  of  education.  The  practical  difficulties 

Society  has  a responsibility  munity  based  Parents  who  are  looking  hard  Private  schools  should  be  should  not  be  underestimated 

to  ensure  that  the  young  un-  approach  for  something  to  suit  their  encouraged  to  twin  with  state  and  the  long-term  costs  of  job 

employed  do  not  disappear  should  under-  own  child  might  then  find  schools  in  some  of  tlie  most  creation  must  clearly  he  kept 

into  the  unknown— a murky  pin  New  parts  of  the  state  system  in-  deprived  neighbourhoods  in  to  the  minimum.  This  implies 

underclass  world  of  drug  V^Labour’s  ap-  creasingiy  attractive.  Britain.  Tiie  purpose  would  that  job-creation  e.vpenditure 

abuse  and  crime.  proach  to  the  other  needs  of  But  what  about  parents  be  to  encourage  a two-way  should  be  carefuUv  tareeted 


abuse  and  crime.  proach  to  the  other  needs  of 

The  basic  elements  of  the  young  people,  whether  they 
post-school  contract  — which  are  pupils  at  school,  or  teen- 


should  cox’er  the  period  to  the 
age  of  25  — are  a mixture  of 
carrot  and  stick.  The  carrot  is 
work  and  opportimity  for 
those  who  commit  them- 
selves to  IL  The  stick  is  a 


breakdown  and  crime.  studies,  possibly  flowing 

from  a successful  compact 

A SIMILAR  com-  with  local  businesses. 

munity  based  Parents  who  are  looking  hard 
approach  for  something  to  suit  their 
should  under-  own  child  might  then  find 
pin  New  parts  of  the  state  system  in- 
Labour’s  ap-  creasingiy  attractive, 
proach  to  the  other  needs  of  But  what  about  parents 
young  people,  whether  they  who  want  the  best  possible 
are  pupils  at  school,  or  teen-  academic  education  for  their  ' 
agers  training  to  enter  the  child,  or  the  prospects  of  a I 


come  the  undoubted  divisive- 
ness between  our  two  sys- 
tems of  education. 

Private  schools  should  be 


□ess  of  each  new  initiative 
along  the  way. 

The  practical  difficulties 
should  not  be  underestimated 


sector  which  would  be  made 
available  throu^  local  au- 
thorities and  other  public 
bodies. 

• Creation  of  a nationally  led 
task  force  to  tackle  environ- 
mental decay,  offering  young 
people  sLx-raonth  placements. 

• Reform  of  the  present 
social  security  rules  on  earn- 
ings disregards,  allowances 
for  childcare  costs  and  the 
transition  from  income  sup- 
port to  family  credit. 

It  is  a crucial  New  Labour 
commitment  that  society 
must  accept  a serious  obliga- 
tion to  find  work  for  the 
young  unemployed.  This  will 
end  the  Jong  years  of  Conser- 
vative complacency  and  ne- 
glect. In  these  circumstances 
the  young  unemployed  them- 
selves hav’e  to  accept  obliga- 


encouragedtotwinwithstate  andthelong-termcostsofjob  tions  too.  Young  employed 


scliools  in  some  of  tlie  most 
deprived  neighbourhoods  in 
Britain.  Tire  purpose  would 
be  to  encourage  a two-way 
traffic  between  the  two  sys- 
tems. The  state  school  mi^t 


creation  must  clearly  he  k^t 
to  the  minimum.  This  implies 
that  job-creation  e.xpenditure 
should  be  carefully  targeted 
at  the  imemployed,  not  given 
away  in  public-spending  lar- 


labour  market.  “Next  time  I 
hear  the  Labour  Parti’  talk- 
ing about  training.  I'm  going 
to  scream.*'  This  kind  of  com- 
ment reflects  a common  mis- 


bright  working-class  child 
from  a depriv^  neighbour- 
hood? Labour  has  rightly 
ruled  out  the  return  of  ll-plus 


initially  make  use  of  some  gesse.  and  that  offsetting  sav- 
private-scbool  facilities  — for  ings  in  the  social-security 


games,  music  or  drama,  for 
example.  The  private  school 
could  use  its  association  with 


style  selection.  However  the  school  and  the  local 


budget  must,  as  far  as  poss- 
ible. be  achieved. 

The  prioriti’  should  be  the 
long-term  unemployed  and 


denial  of  full  benefit  to  those  conception  among  the  chat-  more  schools  should  co^ider  neighbouriiood  to  give  its  pu-  the  young  unemployed:  help 


who  refiise  to  participate  or 
who  drop  out.  Without  bene- 


tering  classes  that  somehow  setting  pupils  according  to  pils  muchrneeded  contact 
education  and  framing  are  of  ability  in  some  academic  sub-  w'ith  the  real  world,  to  de- 


to  get  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed into  jobs  should  be 


Breaking  the  cycle 
of  boom  and  bust 

Mvruo.economic  I present  low  levete  of  infla- 1 cheat  the  voters  once 
vwhillrt’  is  enipha-  tion  may  reflect  the  one-off  Pressure  from  Consei 
Giiod  by  New  unprecedented  nature  of  backbenchers  for  tax 
liSimr  £waose  of  the  ERM-indnced  shock  to  Is  Intense.  It  would  b< 
F Ri-ltieh  I ino  If  Ifl 


ain  plays  from  an  increas- 
ingly weak  hand. 

Whether  or  not  a single 
Enropean  currency  pro* 


these  arrangements.  Fiscal 
policy  should  be  set  in  the 
cottt^  of  a clear  medium- 
term  plan.  This  should 


ever  the  short-term  political 
pain.  Stability  mast  come 
first. 

It  cannot  be  stressed 


people,  when  asked,  support 
these  principles.  TV)  tliem  it  is 
not  "woritfare'’.  It  is  fiiir,  and 
it  offers  work. 

The  Blair  Revolution  — Can 
New  Labour  Deliver?  by  Peter 
Mandelson  and  Roger  Liddle  is 
published  by  Faber,  £7.99. 

To  order  a copy  with  tree 
delivery,  send  a cheque  made 
payable  to  Guardian  Books,  29 
Pall  Mall  Deposit.  Barlby  Road, 
London  W10  6BL,  or  freephone 
0500  418  419 


nance.  This  venture  capital 
should  not  be  public  money, 
even  if  it  were  to  be  allo- 


Asfadown . . . ideas  overlap 

proportional  representation 
ever,  and  still  opinion 
remains  split  Undoubtedly  it 
is  possible  to  devise  a system 
that  gives  a ok»v  accurate 
arithmetical  correlation  of 
{ votes  and  seats,  but  will  it 
j lead  to  stronger  or  weaker 
' government?  And  would  such 
I a s^'stem  giv’e  too  much  power 
to  third  or  fringe  parties? 

Proportional  representation 
should  be  considered  as  an 
issue  of  principle,  not  the  ob- 
ject of  horse-trading  for  nar- 
row party  advantage.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that 
different  ai^uments  apply  ac- 
cording to  the  system  pro- 
posed. Few  in  Britain  would 
argue  for  the  system  of  pure 
proportionality  that  exists  in 
Israel  and  permits  fringe  ex- 
tremists and  every  separate 
ethnic  minority  and  religious 
group  to  hav’e  representation 
in  parliament 

The  principles  that  should 
determine  one's  view  of  elec- 
toral reform  are  clear.  If  It  is 
implemented,  it  should  be  as 


ceeds  and  Britain  to  part  of  abide  by  the  golden  rule  of  enough  that  many  of  the 


Gated  by  some  form  of  fair  as  possible,  while  provid- 


it,  much  of  the  DE*s  eco- 
nomic instability  has  been 
magnified  by  avoidable 
errors  of  domestic  policy. 


public  finance:  that  current  financing  problems  of  Brit-  Assistance  to  companies 
income  and  current  expen-  fsh  industry  bailt  back  to  could  be  modelled  on  the 
dlture  should  be  in  balance  persistent  failures  of  macro-  present  Investors  in  Indus- 
over  the  economic  cycle,  economic  management,  try.  aiming  to  fill  the  gap  in 
While  public  boirowing  Company  boards  want  to  financing  small  to  mediom- 
shonld  rise  and  fail  in  order  see  high  returns  from  new  sized  companies  which  are 
to  help  offset  temporary  investment  and  insist  on  at  present  not  adequately 
fluctuations  in  economic  ac-  short  payback  periods,  in  served  by  the  hawfes 
tiv-iti.  the  only  purpose  for  part  because  all  past  expert-  Finally,  government  must 
which  an  increase  in  long-  eoce  su^ests  that  in  Brit-  do  whatever  it  can  to  pro- 
term government  debt  ain  there  is  no  long-term  mote  a stakeholder  cuJtnre 
would  be  permitted  should  stability  and  no  steady  de*  in  industry  and  the  City 


national  investment  bank. 
Assistance  to  companies 


over  the  economic  cycle. 


present  low  levels  of  infla-  cheat  the  voters  once  again,  should  be  set  alongside  an 
tion  may  reflect  the  one-off  Pressure  fitim  Conservative  inflation  target.  Bnt 
unprecedented  nature  of  backbenchers  for  tax  reliefe  Labour's  objectives  for 
r'^l^urbi^aMof  I the  ERM-indnced  shock  to  is  Intense.  It  would  be  amaz*  growth  and  inflation  should 
^ «K«A«tfans  to  expectations.  If  the  British  ing  If  in  these  circum-  not  be  seen  as  independent 


principled  objeefions  to 
high  inflation  and  the  ec^ 
nomic  nnd  social  hawe  It 
wi*i>uks.  Inflation  lea«  to 
rcccwilon  ns  night  leads  to 
dav.  High  Inflation  would 
revive  excessive  pay  de- 


e.\pectations.  If  the  Brinsb  ing  ir  in  tnese  circum-  not  be  seen  as  independent 
economy  returns  to  its  bad  stances  Prime  Minister  of  each  other.  Rather  it  is 
old  habits  as  memories  Major  and  Chancellor  arguable  that  they  should 
ei^ually  lade,  the  trade-off  Clarke  put  the  long-term  be  tboogfat  of  as  together 
between  Jobs  and  pay  national  interest  before 


New  Labour  has  made  clear  While  public  borrowing  Company  boards  want  to 
that  a growth  objMtlve  should  rise  and  fail  in  order  see  high  returns  frnm  new 


to  help  offset  temporary 
fluctuations  in  economic  ac- 
tirity'.  the  only  purpose  for 
which  an  increase  in  long- 


investment  and  insist  on 
short  payback  periods,  in 
part  because  all  past  experi- 
ence su^ests  that  in  Brit- 


term  government  debt  I ain  there  is  no  long-term 


would  be  permitted  should 
be  to  finance  public 
investmeuL 


stability  and  no  steady  de-  in  industry  and  the  City, 
mand  growth.  Instead  we  Ifre  obsession  with  the  en- 


restraint  will  remain  to 
haunt  us  in  the  long  term. 


national  interest  before  constituting  a single  num- 
their  own  narrow  party  in-  ber  tor  the  growth  of  the 
terest.  But,  the  public  will  value  of  gross  domestic 


The  unspoken  Tbry  case  say,  coifid  one  expect  that  of  product  at  current  prices  — 


def*pt»ra*ion  among  groups 
left  behind,  and  sooner  or 
Inter  stir  up  industrial 

cuiiflivt.  ,.1,.^,. 

It  fe«  b>’  no  means  clear 

that  the  Government’s  jwos- 
ent  success  with  inflatlM 
will  be  maintained. 
Thufeber’s  true  disciples 
have  continc^  ihem^lvw 
that  if  will  be.  But  a plausi- 
ble ultemailve  view  is  that 


will  essentially  be  an  apol- 
ogy: "We  have  learned  from 


any  politician? 

How  can  New  Labour 


so-called  nominal  GDP  — 
whether  or  not  this  is  stated 


T 


HE  government  must 


also  take  a view  of  dence. 
the  acceptable  level  Tbei 
of  pay  rises  in  the  means 


suffer  cycles  of  boom  and 
bust,  with  periodic  col- 
lapses in  business  confi- 


hancement  of  shareholder 
value  as  the  sole  modvatioo 
of  business  activity  must  be 
tackled.  Institutional 


wr'own  past  mistakes  and  The  startliig  point  must  be 
can  now  be  trusted  to  put  realism  about  wbat  any 


prove  such  doubters  wrong?  as  a formal  economic  target. 
The  startliig  point  must  be  Interest-rate  recommen- 


■ of  pay  rises  in  the  means  of  channelling  fi- 
economy’  as_  a whole  and  nance  for  expansion  to  new. 


There  needs  to  be  a better  reforms  will  help,  but  the 


the  fioftl  ot  macro-economic 
stability  before  every  other 
consideration."  But  in  all 

likelihood  the  apolosF  will 
be  untrue.  The  Conserva- 
tives will  find  it  impossible 


government  anywhere  in 
today's  world  can  achieve. 


dations  should  be  made  by  a 
monetazy  policy  committee 
of  the  Ba^  of  England's 


ensure  business  and  the 
trade  unions  understand 


growing  businesses  — tbe 
newcomers  who  vril!  take 


The  scope  for  successfrd  executive  directors,  not  the 
national  economic  manage-  Governor  alone.  Any  fur- 


ment  has  narrowed,  and 

when  it  comes  to  intema- 


to  resist  the  temptation  to  I tionaJ  co-oi'dination.  Brii- 


ther  steps  to  strengthen  the 
bank's  independence  would 
depend  on  the  success  of 


the  employment  implica-  the  place  of  failing  compa- 
tions  of  tbe  decisions  tfa^  nles  at  the  top  of  the  league, 
take.  Labour  could  find  it-  Hiese  businesses  require  a 
self  under  strong  political  mixture  of  packages  of  ven- 
pressorc  to  abandon  public-  tore  capital  that  will  offer 


self  under  strong  political  mlxlure  of  packages  of  ven-  stake  in  a company  1 
pressure  to  abandon  public-  tore  capital  that  will  offer  all.  tbe  thrq^  of 
spending  discipline  when  it  committed  loi^-term  sup-  Labour  polio*  sh'-eij 
comes  to  power.  Such  pres-  port,  tc^tfaer  with  medium  create  a new  cnltii 
sui-e  mu.st  be  resisted,  what-  term,  fixed  rate  loan  fi-  long-term  investment 


most  radical  step  would  be 
to  amend  the  responsibil- 
ities of  company  directors, 
in  order  to  clarify  their  obli- 
gatlons  and  extend  effl- 
cieucy  disciplines  to  take 
account  of  all  those  vrith  a 
stake  in  a company.  Abm’e 
all.  tbe  thrust  of  New 
Labour  polio*  shedu  be  to 


ing  strong  government  and  an 
efiective  way  for  tbe  elector- 
ate to  change  the  government 
In-built  strtemate  is  not  de- 
mocracy. Hie  link  between  an 
MP  and  constituents  is  aim  a 
crucial  one  and  nothing 
should  be  done  itiiich  would 
remove  it. 

Ultimately  the  decisioo  to 
change  shcKild  depend  on  tbe 
number  at  voters  who.  over  a 
sustained  period,  are  dls^tis- 
fied  by  the  choice  on  offer 
between  the  two  major  parties 
in  a first-past-the-post  system. 
If  a change  is  desired,  the 
electoral  reform  best  suited  to 
tackle  the  remaining  unibir- 
ness  in  tbe  British  voting  sys- 
tem ts  the  alternative  vote  — 
the  retention  of  single  mem- 
ber constituencies,  but  with 
first-,  second-  and  third-choice 
%’Oting  In  order  to  ensure  that 
MPs  are  elected  with  the  ma- 
joriti-  support  of  their  constit- 
uents. is  the  system 

w'hich  Labour  now  uses  in  its 


create  a new  culture  of  parliamentary  selection 
long-term  investment.  procedures. 
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Bull 
Ring 
sold  for 
£30m 


SlRMINGHAArS  Bull  Ring, 

a lanilmark  shopping  cen- 
tre slniM»  the  1960s  (pic- 
tured right),  has  been 
bought  for  £30  million  by 

the  property  developers 
Hammersoa.  who  hope  to 
redevelop  the  site. 

Hammerson's  chief  msecu- 
live.  Ronald  Spinney,  said 
yesterday:  “Our  vision  is  to 
build  a new*  shopping  centre 
of  up  to  100.000  square 
metres,  Including  unit  top- 
ping and  departmental 
stores,  which  will  revitalise 
the  Bull  Ring  b>’  substan- 
tially improving  its  links 
with  Birmlngtiam’9  existing 
prime  retail  shopping  area.” 

Uammerson  said  that  it 
had  exchanged  oonditional 
contracts  with  a subsidiary 
of  the  Swedish  pension  and 
life  insurance  company 
Forsakringsbolaget  for  pur- 
chase of  the  leasehold. 

iiio  contract  is  subject  to 
the  Secretary  of  State’s 
agreement  to  ^ve  planning 
consent  for  envelopment 
of  the  site,  which  Birming- 
ham City*  Cooocii  granted 
at  the  end  of  last  year. 

Hammerson  owns  an 
array  of  shopping  centres, 
including  Brent  Cross  in 
north  London.  Merseyway 
in  Stockport.  Freshney 
Place  in  Grimsby,  and  The 
Liberty  in  Romford. 

PHOrOGfMPM  ROGER  HUTCHWSS 


Home  Office  set  to  relax 
gaming  industry  niies 


Reforms  may  hearten  bingo  operators,  but 
they  raise  fears  organised  crime  will  stage 
a casino  comeback,  writes  Dan  Atkinson 


The  bluest  changes  in 
nearly  30  years  to 
Ian'S  governing  the 
roultl'blllion  pound 
gambllite  business  will  be  put 
forward  by  the  Home  Office 
todn.v. 

The  move  comes  amid  fears 
that  a deregulated  casino  In- 
dustry' could  again  become  a 
tempting  btrget  for  Interna- 
tional crime. 

Rules  brought  in  to  help 
stamp  out  mafl.n-type  Infiltra- 
tion of  gambling  clubs  in  the 
liWis  are  likely  to  be  relaxed 
ns  the  Government  acts  to 
stn>ngtl}en  London's  compeli- 

live  position  .'igninst  emerg- 
mg  gaming  centres  in  west- 
ern Europe  and  (he  former 
Cniniminisl  countries. 

Tnd.ny's  blueprint  is  also 
set  tn  lvlm;  controls  on  bingo 
iinlls;  here  the  push  for 
L‘h.mgi'  has  come  ftvm  opera- 


tors wliQ  claim  the  rules 
cripple  their  attempts  to  com- 
pete with  the  National  Lot- 
tery. 

Shares  in  Rank  Oi^anisa- 
tlon  rose  7p  to  -I34p  yesterday 
in  anticipation  that  the  bingo 
advertising  ban  and  the  "cool- 
ing off"  period  imposed  on 
those  wishing  to  play  the 
game  would  be  changed. 

But  whereas  soaie  deregu- 
lation of  bingo  is  relatively 
uncontroversial.  the  rela.x- 
atlOD  of  casino  law  is  a poten- 
tial nUnefieicL 

Not  .surprisingly,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  nearly  a 
year  longer  than  expected  to 
produce  today's  proposals. 
Gaming  club  rules  are  tightly 
written  and  dci>end  to  some 
extent  upon  each  other  it 
would  be  difTicult  to  unpick 
one  without  uninveUing  all. 

It  is  tiiDUglu  tlic  Gaming 


Board  — the  agency  that  reg- 
ulates Britain's  118  casinos  — 
has  fought  a behind-the- 
scenes  battle  to  retain  the  key 
levers  of  its  power  to  keep  ca- 
sinos *'clean".  The  Home 
O^ice  Is  likely  to  surest 
changes  chiefly  in  the  periph- 
eral areas  where  the  board 
has  been  content  (o  see  some 
relaxation. 

In  particular,  the  rules  on 
payment  are  likely  to  change 
to  allow  debit  cards  to  be  used 
along  with  dieques:  whether 
credit  cards  will  be  permitted. 
In  the  teeth  of  board  opposi- 
tion. remains  to  be  seen. 

The  number  of  towns  and 
cities  designated  as  suitable 
casino  venues  is  likely  to  be 
increased,  and  there  will  be 
considerable  easing  of  the 
total  ban  on  casino  advertis- 
ing. Gaming  clubs  will  proba- 
bly be  allowed  to  advertise  in 
publications  aimed  at  tour- 
ists. 

But  su^estions  that  the  -18- 
hour  “cooling  off"  period  — 
during  which  a prospective 
member  has  to  wait  before 
immmg  — would  be  cut  to  24 


hours  could,  if  true,  be  more 
controversiaL 

Last  August,  Lady  Littler, 
chairman  of  the  Gaming 
Board,  warned  that  the 
‘*membership  principle"  was 
the  keystone  irf  casino  regula- 
tion and  that  its  removal 
would  give  Britain  unfettered 
public  gaming. 

Casino  operators  say  the 
rule  prevents  hi^-rolling  in- 
ternational gamblers  who  are 
passing  through  London  from 
gaming.  While  a 24-hour 
period  would  retain  the  mem- 
bership principle,  the  board 
may  see  it  as  the  first  step 
towards  public  gaming. 

Today's  blueprint  is  likely 
also  to  relax  the  rules  gener- 
ally on  ftult  machines,  in- 
cluding those  applyii^  to  ma- 
chines in  gaming  clubs.  But 
the  Gaming  Board’s  key 
power  to  approve  the  “fitness 
and  propriety"  of  would-be 
casino  curators  is  not  under 
tlmeat:  the  board  believes  this 
power  is  more  important  than 
ever  in  an  era  of  money  laun- 
dering and  international 
mafia-type  acti\*ities. 


Shares  boost  for  Rentokil  men 


Lisa  Buckingham 


D1RKi’TOR.S  nJ-  Rentokil, 
till-  ••iivtiiinnu'nt.’il  and 
imlnstri.il  sl.•|•vlces 
runi|vtiiv  which  lus  l.-iunchcd 
:i  I'l  '•iullkm  linstik*  cikiKwer 
fni'  riv.ll  BCT.  soil!  Co.ii  mil- 
lion worth  «il  shiirt's  m tlivlr 
oiwi  IcvH  than  si.\ 

month:'.  it  omersert 

vi-?i|i'rd;iy. 

Tlio  di.xpQs.als  were  ilis- 
rlo-.i-d  tn  RcninKil's  utVer  doc- 
iimi-tu  I'ur  BET.  which  tlu*  ng- 
gi't'ssor  Slid  was  .an  attempt 
to  he  *’nioder.ate"  and  f«ive 
(he  wa.i  lor  an  .agreeil 
ik-al  K).>!iii>hil’s  opening  .a.-?- 
r-.iult  was  regarded  as 

VtIVIOllC. 


BF.T.  wliich  visorouslv  dls- 
IKded  (he  claim  Cluit  it  bad 
iwii.'i‘  rMfiisi'd  to  ne'jotiutp  a 
hikt-uvi.-r  u'ltJi  Renti^i).  riis- 
misSLHl  tlie  predator's  arsu- 
meiiis  .‘I--  "Ivii-Kward-iookmg 
■ami  uutdati.al"  The  hid  failed 
to  take  arcmint  of  its  "impres- 
s-ivu"  n».'m  rocowry.  BET 
said. 

The  nffer  iloctimeitt 
revonlLsl  that  RcntokiVs  chief 
execum'e,  I'Uve  Thompson, 
exiarisod  npimns  on  2.1  mil- 
lion shares  which  he  immedi- 
ately sold  in  earlv  September 
ai  a profit  of  £4..aB  million. 
CTiristopiier  Pearce,  the  ft- 
mmee  director  and  the  only 
otluT  exocntive  in  die  board- 
mom.  <«old  GTu.ono  of  the  1.4 
million  sh;uv  options  lie  exer- 


cised last  autumn  nt  a profit 
of£l.(le  million. 

The  company  declined  to 
comment  on  the  mison  for 
the  disposals,  made  when 
Reniokll's  share  t>nce  was 
3Qop.  Mr  Tliompson  retains 
ISmillioD  Rentokil  shares. 
Mr  Pearce  has  817,000.  Shares 
in  BET  gained  2p  to  201'  ?p  — 
just  2p  above  the  share  value 
of  the  offer.  Rentokil's  sliare 
price  clunbed  b>*  ip  to  :tS4p. 

Rentokil.  which  colcuLates 
that  costs  for  the  bid  will  be 
£37  million,  accused  BET 
management  of  carr>-ingout  a 
rationalisation  exercise,  pro- 
viding better  operating  mar- 
gins only  by  making  acquisi- 
tions. Mr  Thompson  said  his 
group's  record  of  pro\idins 


earnings  growth  averaging 
2.1.7  (ler  cent  over  the  past  14 
years  provided  the  opportu- 
nity to  enhance  BET’S 
performance. 

Ri'ntokil  pi'oiiiised  benefits 
to  BET  sh.arehoiders  from 
"integration  of  common  activ- 
ities" .and  "reductions  in 
head  ofllce.  management  and 
administration  costs".  The 
group  said  that  despite  BETT's 
earlier  rebuff  It  hoped  to  win 
a recommendation  for  its 
offer. 

BBT  said  shareholders 
wore  beaefltiDg  fit>m  its  "fo- 
cused strateg>'  of  concentrat- 
ing on  specialist,  high  value 
added  services".  It  is  expected 
to  publish  its  defence  docu- 
ment in  about  10  days’  time. 


Heineken  snaps  up  Italian  brewer 


ftom  John  Glower  in  Milan 


Heineken  yesterday 
reached  the  parts  Its 
Belgian  rival.  Inter- 
brew, brewer  of  Stella  Ar- 
tois, didn't  want  when  it 
announced  it  had  bought  It- 
aly's Birra  Moretti.  Tbe 
cost  of  the  transaction  was 
reported  to  be  $130  million- 
$175  million  (£97  miHion- 
£114  million). 

Birra  Moretti.  based  in 
Udine,  is  tbe  country's 
third-largest  brewer,  witt  a 
10  per  cent  staaro  of  tbe 
market.  Tlianks  to  the  pur- 
clKi-vo.  uliirb  brings  its 
market  share  to  over  37  per 


cent  Heineken  has  vanlted 
to  first  place.  Heineken's 
biggest  Italian  rival  Is 
Birra  Peronl  Industiiale. 

With  brands  such  as  Per- 
oni.  Nastro  Azzorro  and 
Wuhrer.  BPl  has  around  30 
per  cent  of  the  market.  Im- 
ported beers  have  about  a 
fifth  and  local  operations 
hold  the  rest.  Brewers  com- 
plain (he  mailtet  is  over- 
ftaemented  and  regional- 
ised.  “Basically,  we're 
strong  In  the  south  and 
Heineken  is  strong  In  the 
north."  said  Ales.sandro 
Papa,  a BPI  executive, 

’This  is  the  second  trip  to 
Interbrew's  bar  by  Heine- 
ken.  which  hie;  eschewed  a 


direct  presence  in  tbe  Ital- 
ian market.  A year  ago.  lit- 
terbrew  sold  Heinekeo  its 
Italian  subsidiary.  Last 
summer,  after  Interbrew 
boD^t  John  Labatt,  the  Ca- 
nadian brewer,  it  fbund 
Moretti  in  its  portfolio. 
Yesterday's  sale  was  “the 
logical  consequence”  of 
that,  said  an  industry 
source. 

Tlie  Italian  beer  market 
is  small  by  EU  standards. 
Italians  knock  back  only  26 
litres  of  beer  per  head  each 
v-ear.  the  lowest  in  Europe. 
The  French,  who.  like  Kal- 
ians. are  fond  of  wine,  put 
auay  .79  litres  per  head;  the 
British  mniiage  luo. 


Bremer  Vulkan 
‘made  illicit  use 
of  £386m  grant’ 


Ian  Tiraynor  fn  Botwi 


The  embattled  (jcrman 
shipbuilder  Bremer  Vol- 
kan  slipped  closer  to 
bankruptcy  and  deeper  into 
embarrassment  yesterday, 
when  the  coimtcy’s  privatisa- 
tion agency  accused  its  man- 
^ement  of  illegally  diverting 
hundFeds  of  millions  of  marks 
In  subsidies  meant  for  two 
shipyards  in  eastern 
Gerroany. 

The  BVS  agency  said  it  was 
initiating  le^  action  gainst 
former  Vulkan  managers  for 
breach  of  contract  in  divert- 
ing more  than  80  per  cent  of 
DMB50  million  (£386  million) 
in  subsidies  Qrom  the  stated 
beneficiaries  — the  two  ship- 
yards bou^t  by  Vulkan  after 
German  unification  five 
years  ago. 

In  a withering  indictment 
of  mismanagement  and  cover- 
ups  at  the  Bremen  firm.  Hein- 
nch  Horne,  the  BVS  chief, 
said  an  Independent  audit  or- 
dered last  week  had  shown 
that  DM716  million  was  fun- 
neUed  elsewhere,  mostly  into 
the  Vulkan  group’s  loss-mak- 
ing engineering  subsidiary  in 
western  Germany  and  m help 
purchase  other  companies. 

Mr  Horne  charged  that 
leading  German  banks  and 
local  politicians  were  impli- 
cated in  the  cover-up.  He  said 
tlmt  tbe  lost  monies  could  not 
be  traced  by  stud^'ing  Vul- 


kan’s  annual  and  quarterly 
reports,  but  thatfhe  indepen- 
dent audit  had  revealed  what 
happened  to  the  missing 
miUons. 

A meeting  in  Bremen  last 
August  of  Vulkan  manage- 
ment regional  politica]  lead- 
ers, and  officials  of  tbe  com- 
pansy’s  main  creditor  banks 
confurmed  ihat  the  money  had 
disappeared,  he  added. 

Bremer  Vulkan.  Gennany’s 
hugest  shipbuilder,  filed  for 
protection  against  its  credi- 
tors last  we^  efibctively  de- 
.daring  Itself  insolvent,  after 
recording  losses  of  DMl  bil 
lion  last  year.  'The  group  mn- 
ploys  about  23.000  pwple  in 
its  shipyards,  and  in  engi- 
neering and  electronics 
subsidiaries. 

Intensive  talks  aimed  at  sal- 
vaging Vulkan's  future  by 
drumming  up  fresh  loans  con- 
tinued in  the  north  German 
city  yesterday  after  ICarel 
Van  Miert.  the  European 
Union's  commissioner  for 
trade  competition,  com- 
plained that  the  situatkm  at 
Vulkan  was  much  worse  than 
originally  feared. 

Company  executives  say 
that  Vulkw  will  be  unable  to 
avoid  baxdcruptcy  If  forced  to 
repay  tbe  money  that  was  ear- 
marked for  the  eastera  <3er- 
man  yards.  The  banks  are 
being  asked  to  come  up  with 
more  loans,  but  are  under- 
stood to  be  insisting  on  state 
guarantees  before  agreeing. 


Jurassic  Park  giant  moves  to 
buy  controlling  stake  in  Cray 


Mark  Tran  In  Now  York 


SILICON  Graphics,  the 
^Bcomputer  company  that 
created  the  graphics  for  Ju- 
rassic Park,  yesterday  came 
to  the  rescue  of  Cray 
Research  as  it  moved  to  ac- 
quire a 75  per  cent  stake  in 
the  struggling  supercomputer 
company  for  CT83  tnilUon 
(£508  million). 

Founded  in  by  Sey- 
mour Cray.  Cray  Research 
came  the  world’s  leading  su- 
percomputer maker,  sdling 
machines  — some  cosdng  as 
much  as  830  million  — to  tbe 
CIA  and  tbe  Pentagon  during 
tbe  Cold  War. 

But  tlte  increasing  power  of 
other  computers  and  d^hnee 
cuts  In  the  post-Cold  War  era 
have  severely  eroded  demand 
for  costly  supercomputers. 
Cray,  the  last  indepeodent  su- 
percomputer compai^.  lost 
million  last  yw  on  sales 
of  $676  million.  26  per  cent  be- 
low its  1994  sales. 

Despite  its  financial  woes, 
Cray  dominates  the  mar- 
ket for  supercomputers, 
which  are  used  for  specialised 
t.isks  like  meteorological 
motteUing.  oil  esploratitm  and 
fligln  simulations]  Its  custom- 


ers include  the  US  defence  de- 
partment’s Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency. 
Mobil  Oil  and  toe  French 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Moreover,  Cray  has  a backlit 
of  orders  worth  a record 
MSTmUlion. 

In  acquiring  Cray  Research 
in  a casta  and  share  offer.  SBi- 
con  Graphics  would  become 
the  leading  player  £□  tbe  su- 
percomputer market.  It  al- 
ready’ leads  toe  market  for 
computers  costing  SI  million 
toSgmiUjon. 

The  company  has  carved 
out  a niche  for  workstation 
computers  used  by  HoDywood 
anitnators.  engineers  sci- 
entists, wbo  rely  heavily  on 
visual  computii^ 

Tbe  acquisition  would 
allow  Silictm  Graphics  to  tap 
Cray's  hi^  technicaT  capabil- 
ities. 

fa  other  developments  in 
tbe  compi^  world,  Oracle,  a 
softwara  company,  unveiled 
its  SSOO  computer  that  would 
jjdug  into  tbe  inteinet.  receiv- 
tng  its  software  from  the 
global  computer  system  and 
bypass  tbe. operating  systeins 
supplied  by  Microsoft.  Oracle 
believes  its  cheap  instru- 
ments will  revolutionise  the 
personal  computer  business. 


Notebook 


Hong  Kong  risks 
blight  on  banking 


Edited  by 

Alex  Brummer 
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slzeandsiHreadofthe 

pFoGtS  HSBC  Hold- 
_ iwgg^  owners  Midland 
Bank,  the  HongkongBank 
Group  and  Marine  Midland  In 
North  America,  sets  ft  apart 
from  other  UK-based  institu- 
tions. With  its  operatli^  pnff- 
tts  of  £8.7  billion  it  dwarfs 
even  food  giant  Unilever, 
winch  is  orten  viewed  as 
being  uiore  like  a small 
country  than  a consumer 
products  firm.  The  same, 
more  or  less,  applies  to  HSBC 
which,  despite  ail  the  changes 
it  has  seen,  remains  Hong 
Kong's  Clagtoip. 

Certainly,  in  1995  almost 
£2  billion  of  income  came 
from  toe  UK’s  Midland  Bank, 
quite  a tumabout  from  when 
it  foil  under  HSBC's  control 
Indeed,  in  1996  Rrst  Direct, 
Midland’s  Innovative  Invest- 
ment in  teUgihone  banking 
and  financial  services,  was 
prcGtable  for  the  first  time. 
Now  tiiat  toe  start-up  IT  and 
marketing  costs  have  been  ab- 
aoiiied  ibis  is  potentially  a 
hidden  jewel  for  tbe  cotupiez 
HSBC  empire. 

Tbe  bluest  question  over 
HSBC's  future  performance  is 
not'over  investment  banking, 
vrfiiich  attracted  some  atten- 
tion because  of  the  foil  in 
riaaiing  profits,  but  over  toe 
core  of  the  business  — Hong 
Kong  itself. 

D^plte  all  the  divezsifica- 
tion  Herngkon^Bank.  includ- 
ing  its  Ctdnese  offohoot  Hang 
Semg  Bank,  remains  tbe  hu- 
gest profits  ctmtributer  with  a 
16  per  cent  increase  in  earn- 
ing to  £1,4  billion.  That  is 
very  impressive,  but  what  in- 
vestors also  need  to  conaider 
before  staking  ftinds  to  HSBC 
is  what  the  r^ulators  are 
now  calltog  Bong  Kong  risk- 
It  is  just  IS  months  until  toe 
country  moves  mider  toe  con- 
trol of  Beijing. 

The  impact  of  that  on  a 
lending  portfolio  which  has 
30.7  per  cent  cf  its  book  In  res- 
idential mortgages  and  a fur- 
ther 16.2  per  cent  in  construc- 
tion and  property  ought  to  be 
closely  consider^ 

Confidence  in  toe  financial 
and  property  sectors  can  turn 
on  a sixpence  and  it  is  not  yet 
entirely  clear  that  HSBC,  de- 
spite its  move  to  London,  has 
folly  minimised  those  risks  in 
its  balance  sheet. 


Killing  fees 

As  BID  documents  go,  the 
£1B  billion  offer  by  Ren- 
tokil for  BET  Is  a fairly 
tatiw*  affair  There  is  the 
graphic  showing  what  a won- 
derful company  Rentokil  has 
become,  altoou^  there  must 
be  questions  as  to  whether 
eanings  per  share  will  rise 
quite  so  sharply  once  BET 
has  been  ateorfaed. 

The  rather  gentle  approach 
from  Rentokil,  in  contrast 
with  BEl”s  strong  resistance, 
appears  to  reflect  a belief  by 
its  nnancial  advisers. 


LazanJs,  that  a deal  can  still 
be  agreed  peaceably.  Lfr- 
tainly.  Rentokil  has  looked 

wrong-footed  from  day  one. 
vifoep  it  was  forced  to  make  a 
premature  announcement 

rause  of  leaks  on  the  Srock 

Exchange,  and  later,  when  it 
clumsily  sought  to  pick  key 
BET  businesses. 

The  one  reason  an  agreed 
de^  would  make  aense  is  to 
reduce  advisers’  fees.  If  there 
is  one  factor  which  left  a bad 
♦ycte  in  toe  Granada/ Forte 
tppiav  earlier  this  year  It  was 
the  amount  of  cash  squan- 
dered on  feney  teams  of  finan- 
cial advisers  and  under«mt- 
ers.  which  would  have  paid  a 
tidy  special  dividend  to  the 
shareholders  of  each  com- 
pany or,  alternatively, 
allowed  a huge  increase  in  in- 
vestment. 

Including  underwriting.^  it 
now  looks  as  if  Rentokil's 
takeover  coets  could  reach  an 
astonishing  £57  million.  Add 
to  this  BETs  defence  costs 
f>Tid  there  will  not  be  much 
change  from  £100  million. 
This  is  proving  to  be  toe  real 
y-nwdai  hi  hostile  takeovers 
— tte  wanton  squandering  of 
shardiolders’  fonds  on  over- 
priced financial  advice. 

If  toe  institutions  would 
use  toeir  power  more  con- 
structively to'  bring  about 
agreed  deals,  instead  of  focus- 
ing on  bidding  up  tbe  price 
and  short-term  dealing  prof- 
its, An^o3axon  capitalism 
be  rather  healthier. 


Pasino  games 

Deregulation  is  a mr 
trickier  ministerial  ac- 
tivity than  is  generally 
believed,  as  will  be  proved 
later  to^y  when  the  Home 
Office  discloses  the  fznilts  of 
great  cogitation  on  toe  sub- 
ject.of  gaming  and  gaming 
promises,  chiefly  casinos  and 
bingo  halls- 

The  ultra-strict  regime  of 
the  1968  Gaming  Act  has 
.given  Britain  some  cf  the 
cleanest  gambling  In  the 
world  and,  as  for  as  interna- 
tional hi^roUers  are  oon- 
cerned.  dean  is  good.  The 
total  “drop"  — money  staked 
at  casinos  — bit  £2.46  billion 
to  1994/%,-  (tf  that  70  per  cent 
was  gambled  in  London,  be- 
tween 66  and  80  per  cent  of  It 
by  foreign  players. 

It  is  tempttos  .to  leave  ca- 
sino regulation  unchanged. 
But  gone  are  the  days  when 
only  a handful  of  Monte 
Carlo-type  jurisdictions  per- 
mitted casino  gaming;  Lon- 
don is  now  just  one  of  many 
European  and  American  cen- 
tres. all  vying  for  the  big 
spenders,  and  some  relax- 
ation is  vital. 

However,  while  toe  pre- 
dicted easing  of  the  rules  on 
casino  advertising,  on  the  use 
of  debit  cards  for  payment 
and  on  toe  “pennitted  areas" 
is  to  be  welcomed,  there 
should  be  no  question  of 
abandoning  the  principle 
whereby  casln(»  are  clubs, 
open  only  to  members  and 
guests. 

Should  the  membership 
concept  be  dropped,  and  punt- 
ers allowed  in  off  the  street, 
tile  casinos  would  be  the  real 
k^rs,  because  the  regulatory 
regime  would  have  to  com- 
pensate by  becomlne  far  more 
intrusive  and  heavy-handed. 
An  unfortunate  outcome  for  a 
"deregulation"  exercise. 


Exchange  hit  as  small  players 
urge  trading  reforms  delay 


Sarah  Ryle 


The  London  Stock  Ex- 
change yesterday  suffbred 
a further  blow  to  Its  proposed 
trading  reforms  when  sznaller 
players  — wbo  are  supposed 
to  benefit  most  from  them  — 
Urged  that  they  be  postponed 
for  a year,  until  mid-1997. 

The  can  came  from  the 
Assodatiou  of  Private  Client 
Investment  Managers  and 
Stockbrokers  (APCIMS), 
which  represents  107  ex- 
change  member  firms  and 
other  market  players  such  as 
Mercury  Asset  MamageiiienL 
Its  chairman,  John  Cobb, 
told  the  Commons  'R'easury 
select  committee  investigat- 
tbe  exchange’s  friture 
plans  to  swftch  from  a quote- 
driven  market  to  an  wder- 
driven  maricet  were  being  ran 
to  an  “ovm-ly  timetable. 

Under  the  proposals,  tte 
market  wouiif  move  towards 


order-driven  trading  — 
whereby  investors’  buy  and 
sell  orders  are  placed  on  a 
Oiutral  electronic  system  and 
automatically  enacted  when 
they  are  matched. 

Ttse  current  quote-driven 
Seaq  system  enables  market- 
makers  to  quote  buy  and 
prices  on  a stodc  exchange 
screen  but  carry  out  deals  by 
tel^hone.  This  means  big  in- 
vestors can  often  get  better 
bargains  than  quoted  screen 
prices  while  private  client 
stockbrokers  mostly  pay  the 
foil  screen  price. 

But  Mr  Cobb  told  MPs  that 
proposals  set  out  last  month 
^d  di^vantage  his  mem 
DOTS  whose  business  renre- 
^nts  to  70  per  cent  of  the 
d^y  tra^  on  the  exchange 
. % Mld-199T  weSd 

date  to  give  i,s 
space,  after  other 
fruitions  on  the  mai-ket 
Such  as  Crest  [the  electronic 
sharo.settlement  servicel." 


TOUfUST  RATES  — SANK 


Australia  1.97 
Austria  15.10 
Belgiuni  442S 
Canada  S.C6 
Cypr\is0.70 
Denmarii  8.36 
nnfand  6.8a 


Prance  7.39 
Oarmany  2.17 
Greece  385.00 
Hong  Kong  11.70 
India  56.84 
Ireland  a9S25 
Israel  4.79 


Italy  2.356 
Mails  0.5375 
NetheriaAda  2.4S 
New  island  3,23 
Norway  9.50 
Portugal  228  00 
Saudi  Arabia  S.73 


Siopiiwr  br  HalWbsl  Baai  tnAar  nipaa  and  larani,  aha»tn< 


Singapore  2 13 
8Aulh  Airier  ? re 
Spain  lgi  75 
Sweoen  10  33 
SiMtzDrl;inil  ■ 7^ 
Turtey  3S.6SS 
USA  1.5050 
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Union  fury  as  two  banks  announce  record  returns  despite  undergoing  dramatic  transformation  in  recent  years 


Profits  soar 


Ils 


i 


i 


\ 


Roger  Cowe 
andJill  Papworth 


ANK  unions 
reacted  angrily 
.yesterday  to  the 
I latest  evidence  of 
booming  proHts  in 
the  industry,  as  Abbey 
Naticaial  broke  the  £l  billion 
barrier  and  HSBC  reported 
record  proUts  for  any  UK 
company. 

Barela'S  staff  are  pressing 
for  a strike  ballot  in  anticipa- 
tion of  record  £2  billion  proflts 
to  be  announced  today.  Bar- 
clays' own  union,  Unlfi, 
revealed  yesterday  that  83  per 
cent  of  staff  rejecM.the  barb's 
pay  offer,  and  just  over  half 
want  a baUot  on  strike  action. 

HSBC,  tehich  owiis  Midland 
Bank  in  the  UK,  has  braten 
giants  such  as  BT.  Shell  and 
Unilever,  with  pretax  profit  of 
^.7  billloru  an  increase  of  16 
per  cent  over  1994. 

Tile  figure  included  almost 
£1  billion  profit  from  Midland 
Bank,  which  pro\’oked  an 


Britafai’s  biggest  profits 

Company 

Veer 

Profit  £m 

HSBC 

1995 

3672 

BT 

1994-95 

3316 

Shell 

1990 

3038 

Unilever 

1994 

2425 

BP 

1994 

2245 

Glaxo/ 

Wellcome 

1993-94 

19S5 

angry  response  from  the 
BIFU  trade  union.  The  assis- 
tant secretary,  John  Brawley, 
said:  “Midland  gets  a billion, 
our  members  get  pay  freezes 
and  the  sack.  When  times 
were  hard,  staff  were  ex- 
pected to  pull  in  their  belts 
and  buckle  down.  Now 
they're  back  into,  hefty  prof- 
its. what  reward  do  staff  get? 
The  threat  redundancy  and 
low  pay.” 

The  union  said  more  than 
3,000  jobs  would  go  at  Mid- 
land this  year,  but  the  group 
ciiief  executive,  John  Bond, 
said  that  continued  pressure 
on  costs  at  Midland  would  not 
include  further  major  redun- 


dancy pn^rammes.  He  saw 
no  need  to  slash  the  branch 
network  hirther. 

*'We  have  to  do  what  cua^ 
tomers  want  and  they  want  to 
be  served  in  the  communities 
they  live  in.  That  might  mean 
repositioning  ffom  the  high 
street  to  lo(»  shopping  cen- 
tres, but  1 believe  the  branch 
nettrork  will  survive.” 

Mr  Bond  refused  to  reveal 
whether  the  bank  had  made 

any  provision  against  its 
loans  to  BurotunneL  It  is 
thou^t  to  have  an  exposure 
of  £250  million  and  to  bave 
earmarked  to  £100  million. 

The  chief  executive  also 
sought  to  play  down  persis- 
tent rumours  that  HSBC  is 
seeking  a major  takeover.  He 
said  the  group  wanted  to 
boost  its  fiind  management 
business  but  had  not  seen  any 
suitable  candidates. 

He  warned  that  banks’  mar- 
gins were  under  fierce  pres- 
sure throughout  the  world  — 
a warning  which  helped  to  de- 
prees  the  siuire  price  despite 
profits  higher  than  expected. 


Abbey  National's  share 
price  also  toil,  helped  by  a 
dividend  Increase  which  dis- 
appi^ted  investors.  The  for- 
mer building  society.yowed  to 
continue  its  aggressive 
growth  and  diversification 
strategy  in  pursuit  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  the  biggest 
personal  fmancial  service 
‘'supermarket”  on  the  high 
street. 

F<dlowinga  string  of  acqui- 
sitions. a third  of  Abbey’s 
£lAaS  milUoa  profit  last  year 
came  from  businesses  outside 
Its  traditional  mor^iage  and 
savings  operations. 

The  plw  is  to  increase  that 
figure  to  40  per  cent  or  more 
within  the  next  two  years  and 
double  the  current  10  per  cent 
oontribution  from  the  iito  and 
pensions  businesses. 

Further  acquisitions,  par- 
ticuiaiiy  in  the  Uto  sector,  are 
likely.  Clerical  Medical  cur- 
rent^ up  tor  sale,  would  be 
“the  sort  oi  business”  Abbey 
National  would  be  interested 
in.  its  finance  direchx:, 
lanHariey. 


High  returns  belie  the  risks 
taken  with  new  acquisitions 


Outlook 


Roger  Cowe 


Give  a banker  a billion 
pounds  and  he  will 
blow  It  on  some  craz^' 
project  such  as  Canary  Wharf 
or  loans  to  Bolivia.  At  least 
that  was  the  experience  of  the 
1970s  and  1980s  as  banks 
plunged  headlong  into  one  di- 
saster after  another,  ignoring 
the  fundamental  truth  that 
high  returns  are  usually 
assocuited  with  high  risks. 

Both  HSBC  and  Abbey 
National  are  in  danger  of  dis- 
proving this  first  law  of  bank- 
ing. however.  The  substantia] 
pr^it  increases  reported  yes- 
terday by  both  belie  their  dra- 
matic transformation  over 
the  past  few  years.  Both  still 
have  scope  to  make  a mess  of 
further  strategic  develop- 
ments. but  so  far  the>’  liave 
managed  to  move  success- 
fully even  when  they  have 
abandoned  caution. 

In  acquiring  Midland  Bank. 
HSBC  exposed  itself  to  hor- 
rendous possibilities.  Mid- 
land had  been  on  the  sickbed 
for  >*ears.  after  its  own  disas- 
trous fi:irays  into  tlie  United 
States  and  into  third  world 
lending  had  weakened  Us 
strong  historical  position  in 
Britain  and  around  the  world. 

Perhaps  HSBC,  like  all  sen- 
sible acquirers,  struck  when 
the  worst  of  the  liorrors  had 
been  exposed.  If  not  sorted 
out.  Certainly.  Midland's 
lu  per  cent  profit  increase  last 
year  was  in  line  witii  tlie 
results  from  Lloyds  and 
NatWest.  which  have  already 
reported  on  their  1995  perfor- 
mance. and  not  far  behind 
what  Barclay’s  Is  expected  to 
produce  tomorrow. 

Midl.'uid  must  have  been 
worth  the  risk  of  undiscov- 
ered black  holes,  given 
HSEtC's  uncertain  position  in 
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Hong  Kong.  The  UK  clearing 
bank  has  added  a substantial 
European  dimension  to  a 
bank  heavily  weighted  to 
Asia  Pacific,  but  even  so  the 
chart  shows  that  Hong  Kong 
still  provides  the  largest 
chunk  of  profits. 

The  croup  chief  executive, 
John  Bond,  was  sanguine 
about  next  year’s  handover  of 
the  colony  to  China,  arguing 
that  the  key  issue  was  grow- 
ing competition  from  the 
Bank  of  China  rather  than  the 
change  In  political  control. 
"The  West  sees  the  future  of 
Hong  Kong  to  political  terms. 
But  as  long  as  we  keep  our 
pencils  sharp,  our  customers 
will  stay  with  us." 

Even  without  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  colony’s  future. 


HSBC  would  probably  have 
been  interested  in  acquiring 
Midland  in  the  name  of  glob- 
alisation. That  is  the  priority 
for  big  banks  serving  big 
business  customers,  who 
want  a bank  which  can  serve 
them  wherever  they  go. 

The  marriage  between 
West  where  there  are  plenty 
of  b^  businesses,  and  Bast 
where  there  is  plentiful 
growth.  Is  almost  ideal  — the 
only  drawback  being  that 
HSBC  is  relatively  under-rep- 
resented in  the  US.  But  the 
attraction  of  an  Asian  base 
explains  why  Standard  Char- 
tered. which  will  also  report 
results  this  week,  is  persis- 
tently seen  as  a bid 

AUwy  National  is  in  a dff 
ferent  league,  but  one  where 


diversification  and  deals  are 
equally  prominent  and 
dangerous. 

former  building  society 
showed  impressive  restraint 
when  it  first  converted  to 
bank  status  in  1989.  It  reso- 
lutely refiised  to  copy  the 
grim  example  of  TSB  in 
throwing  mcmey  away  on  ex- 
pensive acquisitions. 

Now  that  seems  to  be 
charging.  In  the  past  tow 
years  Abbey  has  bought  Scot- 
tish Mutu^  life  assurance 
and  the  mortgage  business  of 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  and  is  planning  to 
take  over  National  & Provin- 
cial Building  Society. 

The  pace  of  change 
throu^dkmt  the  building  soci- 
ety industry  has  quickened 
dramatically,  with  the  merger 
of  the  Halifax  and  Leeds  and 
their  impending  conversion 
and  flotation,  as  well  as  the 
acquisition  Cheltenham  & 
Gloucester  by  Uoyds  Bank. 

The  argument  is  that  scale 
is  essential  to  achieve  tiie  cost 
advantage  whidt  is  the  only 
serious  weapon  open  to 
businei^es  .selltog  money . 

ff  cost  Is  tile  only  way  to 
compete,  then  we  are  all  — 
customers  and  staff  — toced 
with  a grim  time  as  compa- 
nies pare  to  the  bone.  But 
they  ^ realise  that  service 
is  a more  important  competi- 
tive tool  The  only  problem  is 
friat  bankers  tend  to  think  of 
service  as  pressing  even  more 
unwanted  pensions  and  sav- 
ings products  on  customers. 

Perhaps  Nationwide,  vrith 
its  apparently  reckless  com- 
mitment to  mutuality,  pro- 
moted last  week  by  rate  pre- 
miums. has  hit  on  anofiber 
weapon  ~ making  customers 
toelgood 

It  has  the  added  advantage 
of  not  giving  Nationwide 
chiefs  the  spare  cash  to  blow 
on  crazy  projects  that  they 
would  have  if  they  converted 
to  a bank  and  floated  on  the 
stock  market 


Triumphant  tetoms ...  John  Bond  Geft>  and  Douglas  Flint  of  HSBC  moioGRAPH.E  Hamilton  vvest 


BT  to  launch  Internet 
service  for  new  users 


Azeem  Adtar 


British  Telecom  is  to 
launch  an  easy-to-use 
mass  market  Latemet 
sen'ice  at  the  end  of  next 
month.  BT  Internet  will  be 
aimed  at  fii'st-time  residential 
and  business  users,  .and  wili 
comi«te  with  existing  access 
pros'iders  like  Demon  Inter- 
net and  Unipalm  Pipex. 

Subscription  to  BT  Internet 
will  cost  £13  a month  for  un- 
limited use.  on  top  of  which 
subscribers  will  also  haw  to 
pay  local  call  chaises  while 
connected  to  the  Internet. 
Users  will  be  given  all  the 
software  they  ne^  to  send  e 
mail  and  surf  the  Net. 

•‘We  intend  to  rewrite  the 
old  Internet  rule  book  and 


create  n simple  and  more  ac- 
cessible service."  Rupert  Ga- 
vin. BTs  director  of  multime- 
dia services,  said. 

E.stimates  suggest  up  to 
300.000  Britons  access  the  In- 
ternet from  home  today.  A 
report  by  Cit>-  firm  Durlacher 
Multimedia  has  pretUcted  this 
will  rise  nearly  20-fold  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

BT  believes  Us  arrival  will 
have  a big  impact.  “The 
whole  market  is  projected  to 
be  worth  £2billioo  by  the 
>’ear  2000,"  Mr  Gavin  said. 
"We  e^ct  to  be  a major 
player  in  that  marketplace." 

While  BT  is  no  stranger  to 
running  Internet  services  — 
it  operates  SuperJANET,  the 
ItR  academic  network,  as  well 
as  part  of  Europ^let.  an  In- 
ternet service  for  European 


universities  — its  commercial 
serv'ices  have  been  disap- 
pointing, by  and  large. 

BTnet  an  Internet  access 
service  for  business, 
launched  at  the  end  of  1994, 
has  failed  to  secure  a signifi- 
cant maricet  share  and  even 
insiders  admit  it  has  per- 
formed poorly.  It  has  around 
150  business  customers  who 
use  it  for  fUll-time  Internet 
connections.  By  contrast, 
American-owned  Unipalm  Pi- 
pex has  around  1,300  such 
customers,  up  from  around 
700  six  months  ago. 

David  Barrett  of  Unipalm 
Pipex,  which  also  has  20,000 
dial-up  users,  said  BTs  an- 
nouncement w.'is  a “a  belated 
attempt  from  a phone  com- 
pany to  jump  on  to  the 
bandwagon”. 


Sabena  chief 
wili  quit  today 
after  strikes 
cost  troubled 
airline  £20m 


JuO*  Wolf  tai  Bruasels 


The  head  of  Sabena,  Bel- 
gium’s national  airiloe, 
is  set  to  quit  today  as  part 
of  a managemfflt  slmke-ap 
following  a series  of  strikes 
that  have  cost  the  airline 
more  tiian  £20  milbon. 

Pierre  God^id,  Sabena’s 
chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, has  been  blamed  for 
the  troubles  after  be  tore 
np  nnion  agreements. 

Swissair,  which  1^  year 
took  a 49.5  per  cent  stake  in 
Sabena,  has  also  become 
alarmed  at  the  situation. 

Sabena’s  board  is  under 
m^essure  to  come  up  with 
an  immediate  cost  reduc- 
tion package  that  can  be 
sold  to  tbe  trade  unions, 
which  have  promised  in- 
dustrial peace  only  until 
the  end  of  this  week. 

Any  changes  will  involve 
a delicate  b^ancing  act, 
not  just  between  tbe  Swiss 
and  Belgian  Interests  in  the 
carrier  bat  also  between 
Belgium’s  two  main  Ito- 
guistic  conununittes  — the 
Flemish  and  French. 

Mr  God^id  was  aUe  to 
straddle  these  commnnitles 
because  he  speaks  both 
Flemish  and  French  ian- 
gnages  and  comes  from 
.Antwerp. 

• Airbus  Industries  was 
pois^  y^textiay  to  win  a 
big  order  fbr  20  of  its  A320S 
from  Northwest  Airlines  in 
a deal  worth  over  $500  mil- 
lion <£324  million). 


News  in  brief 


Blue  Circle  cuts  450 
UK  and  German  jobs 

BLUE  Circle  Industries  axed 240 jobs  in  the  UR  and  21 0 in 
Germany  yesterday,  also  warning  that  200  more  in  France  are 
to  go.  Tiie  cuts  are  part  of  the  res^cturing<ff  its  beating 
division,  which  wUI  cost  l,300jobs  across  Europe. 

In  the  UK,  the  group  Is  transferring  manufiicture  of  Potterton 
boilers  from  Warwick  to  PadOiam.  Lancashire,  by  the  summer. 

Tbe  previously  announced  closure  of  the  company’s  Myson 
radiatorplantinHuU,  with  the  loss  ofaboutllOjobs.  will  see  all 
activities  relocated  to  Gateshead  by  the  end  of  the  year . 

The  group’s  shares  rose  Bp  to  S60p  on  news  that  toe  company 
aims  to  reduce  manufacturing  eqiacity  while  maintaining  Blue 
Circle  Heating's  current  revenue  base.  — Toni'  May 


Savoy  serves  up  €1 1 .5m  profit 

THE  Savoy  group,  tipped  as  a takeover  target  following  the 
acquisition  of  Its  majority  shareholder.  Forte,  by  the  Granada 
group,  reported  yesterday  a 158  per  cent  rise  in  profit  to 
£1LS  million  for  1995. 

The  chairman.  Sir  Eweo  Petgusson,  said  toe  Improvement 
stemmed  from  the  introduction  ofnew  leadersidp  under  the 
manning  director,  Ramon  Pajares.  bett^  motivation 

managers  and  staff.  In  addition,  the  luxury  end  tbe  hotels 
market  was  "picking  up  rapidl^’. 

Shares  remained  unchanged  at  1280p.  — Lisa  BuMngham 


Directors  carry  takeover  can 

ALMOSTtWO-thirdsoTUR  corporate  takeovers  faU  because  they 
do  not  enhance  shareholder  value,  the  acrountancy  group  Price 
Waterhouse  said  yesterday.  The  firm  blamed  directors  who  did 
not  understand  how  to  naprove  sharehoild«' value. 

Mike  Maskall,  a PW  partner,  said  the  shtetcomings  arose  from 
the  fad  that  most  managers'  incentive  schenes  were  based  on 
profits  rather  toan  sharehedder  \^ue;  many  companies  did 

not  know  the  true  cost  ri* capital;  and  that  a large  proportion  of 
managers  ladwd  the  financial  infbrmatkm  to  monitor  pejjiH’- 
nance.  — Lisa  BuefrutgAom 


Thomson’s  £2.2bn  look  West 

THOMSON  CoiporaUon,  fonnQ*  owners  ofnmes  Newspapers, 
announced  yesterday  it  has  to  acquire  Minnesota-based 

West  PubUshingfbrS343  biUioii(£223  billion)  in  cash.  Toronto- 
based  Thomsm  said  it^pects  toeacquisUionnot  toreduce 
earning  in  1997.  and  to  increase  them  from  l938.—Woomberg 


Domestic  gas  tariffs  review 

BRITISH  Gas  is  to  review  its  domestic  prices  following 
scrutiny  of  its  tariff  structure  by  Clare  Spottiswoode,  director- 
general  of  industry  regulator  Ofjgas..  BG.also  said  it  would 
respond  to  cut-price  offers  from  competitors  in  the  South-west 
vd}^  trials  in  a competitive  market  fbr  household  supply 
start  on  April  l — by  ofibrli^  enhanced  price-and-serrice 
packages  to  consumers.  — Chris  Barrie ' 


THE  internationally 

ACCLAIMED  MBA 


Hie  Manchester  MBA  is  aodaimed  wurlilwhie  fbr  its 
practical  'hands  on'  projec^led  approach  and 

« Comtiletion  wUbin  18  months 

• Forindation  module  Jor younger  maneigers 

• Choice  ^tedeUist  ntojiror  options 

. • Ifitemaiiotutl  exchange  and  Surc^iean  study  jnvgrcmme 
9 Recoffilsed  attd  respecied  by  employers 

neHaeebesterKBAistbeideattptgiiOffdatbereat 
esepertnice  wWeb  Is  success  ki  foe  worM  q^taslaess 

l^rmomdelalbcoaiealoagtoapresaitaUomattbeSchooloii 
Rhdwsd^  dto  itevb  5149nM>  or  at  tbe  AnHaite 

tifBireaon,ll6IhaMlomkmomnMtf^7UiU^ 
(SSOpm  for  5,45pm) 

Altematuely,  canfacl  usfitra  Invcburv. 

MANCHESTER  BUSINGS  SCHOOL 
BOOTH  STREET  WEST.  MANCHESTER  H(5  <PB,  UK 
TEL;  •^44  (0)161-275  6311  FAX:  -1-44  (0)161-275  6489 

PROMOTING  QUAUrr  TEACHING  AND  RESEARCH 


Manchester  Business  School 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


The  Guartto  Tuesday  FebruaryjliS^ 


Perry  • • • impact  player 


The  newly  signed 
25-stone  William 
Penyisgoingtobe 
the  Worid  League’s 
biggest  star 


Report  by 
Mike  Carlson 


Fridge  saves 
the  Monarchy 


The  earth  may  shake 
at  niifte  Hart  tane 
this  spring,  for 
William  ‘The  Befri- 
eerator”  Perry  is  comli^  to 
xiondon  Monarcbs. 

The  Monarcfas  >-esterday 
announced  the  sign^S  of 
gridiron's  ultimate  impact 

player  for  the  coming 
World  League  season.  They 
hope  Pcrr>*.  as  an  icon  of 
the  Eighties,  will  rekindle 
the  passion  for  gridiron 
among  the  British. 

Pero'.  now  33.  will  play 
for  the  standard  31,250 
(£825)  per  game,  but  he  has 
also  agreed  a promotional 
deal  with  the  Monarcfas  and 
will  serre  as  the  focus  of 
th^r  zaarketing  efforts. 

*‘If  Magic  IJohnson]  can 
come  back,  so  can  the 
Fridge,’*  he  says  in  a pro- 
motional video  already  pre- 
pared h>'  the  club. 

The  man  named  after  a 
household  appliance  be- 
came a household  name  in 
Britain  during  the  1985-86 
NFL  season.  Perry,  then  a 
22-stone  defensive  tackle, 
featured  as  the  Chicago 
Bears’  short-yardage  run- 
ning back,  and  scored  a 
touchdown  in  the  Bears’ 
Super  Bowl  drubbing  of  the 
New  Enj^and  Patriots. 

Seemingly  casual  to  a 
fault,  and  looking  decep- 
tively out  of  shape.  Perry 
became  a sort  of  everyman 
figure  to  coucb  potatoes  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantie. 


He  repeated  his  touch- 
down foat  at  Wembley  the 
following  summer,  when 
his  presence  broa^t  the 
American  Bowl  to  the 
bei^t  of  Its  popularity  in 
London.  Bnt  his  relation- 
ship with  the  Bears  coach 
Mike  Ditka  tlnctuated  like 
the  needle  on  his  scales, 
and  eventually  he  fled  to 
Philadelphia.  He  last 
played  competitively  for 
the  Eagles  in  1994;  the 
Monarcbs*  head  coach 
Bobby  Hammond  was  an 
assismnt  there  and  the  two 
struck  up  a friendship  that 
was  the  catalyst  for  Perry’s 
return  to  the  game. 

At  the  Monarchs*  press 
conference,  foatnring  Perry 
on  video  from  bis  home  in 
Aiken,  South  Carolina  (just 
down  the  street  Scorn  James 
Brown),  and  Hammond  on 
speakerphone  from  New 
Jersey,  Monarchs’  gen- 
eral manager  Gareth 
Moores  stressed  that  Perry 
would  contribnte  on  the 
field  as  well  as  off  “He’ll  be 
a good  influence  on  our 
younger  players  and  take 
pressure  off  his  line-mates 
like  ^race  Morris." 

Perry  currently  carries 
about  stone  on  his  6ft  21n 
frame,  but  then  the  grid- 
iron has  also  grown  larger 
since  1985.  The  Dallas  Cow- 
boys’ offensive  line  aver- 
aged stone  at  this 
year's  Super  BowL  Bam- 
fflond  sees  the  Fridge  need- 


More  momentum  for  the  Moe-aazks ...  Perry  has  pot  on  weight  since  playing  for  Chicago 


ing  to  lose  no  more  than  a 
stone  or  two. 

“The  year  off  has  done 
him  good."  said  Hammond, 
his  smile  audible  over  the 
phone.  “He*s  had  a riianoe 
to  recharge  his  batteries. 
He’s  in  pretty  good  shape." 


Is  this  a step  towards  a 
return  to  the  NFL?  "Wil- 
liam’s not  thinking  ahont 
the  NFL  now.  He’s  taking  It 
one  step  at  a time." 

Whatever  his'  role,  the 
Re&igerator  is  bound  to 
contribute  more  to  the 


Monarchs  thaw  that  other 
hJgh-proflle  signing  Gavin 
Hasttbgs  will  to  the  Scot- 
tish Claymores.  "Fve  got 
my  eye  on  yon.  Hastings," 
grins  Ferry  In  another 
video  promoting  the  elnb 
be  calls  the  Moe-naxks. 


Sport  in  brief 


Ground 


Ajax  of  Amsterdam,  foe 
world  and  European 
club  champions;  will 
join  Manchester  United,  Not- 
tingham and  Cbdsea 
fo  the  four^eam  Unibro  Iota> 
hational  tenunament  in  Not- 
tlngham  on  August  8 and  4. 
AH  games  will  be  played  at 
Forest’s  City  Ground,  one  tf 

foe  r*h*mp<OTg'hip 

vanuee  in  June.  Fenrest  will 
bank  an  foe  gate  money,  foe 
ofoer  three  teems  being  paid 
2iythe^)onsor. 

Marafthoii  ' 

Vincent  Rousseau,  second 
testast  in  foe  world  last  year, 
will  Eun  foe  Condon  Marar 
foon  cm  Ajril  2L  Ihe.  BeV 
gian'a  Hma  of  2hr  OTmin 
in  Berlin  lak  September  was 
only  SOsee  outside  tiie  world 
record  set  by  Belayneh  Den- 
simo  of  Eihicgtia  seven  years 
ago.  SoumesQ  doss  not  run  if 
foe  tsanpeEanire  exceeds-84F, 
which  probably  rules  bhn  out 
of  the  Atlanta  Olympic 
(jMtnes. 

GoH 

JOdy  Fanagan.  Baxriay  Bo>w 
ard,  Graham  Rankin  and 
Gary  Wolstenhotane  — foe 
cDly  members  of  last  Septem- 
ber’s winning  Walker  Cup 
team  to  remain  amateur  — 
are  foe  backbone  of  a 
wrftwg  Britain  aws  Ireland 
men’s  sQuad 

yesterday.  Their  targets  are 
foe  8t  Andrews  Trophy  matrix 
against  the  Continent  of 
BuTUpe  at  WoodhaR  Spa  in 
Angi^  and  tile  Wmdd  Team 
Chtunpionfoip  in  the.  RtQfo- 
pinss  in  November,  ’nmte  are 
five  Scots,  four  from  both 
England  and  Ireland  and 
tisxee  Welalunen. 
aauam  M siMiMt  otatfHnSL  a 
IM  (BM.  S amnMn7<HMMe(w 
rrsiiiMn  (bw«).4 
irriii^rriirfiTnirfr'ii  ~ **  • — 
xte  (W  Union].  N MeUaiSfei  (TtMo  Wal- 

bad4.  K imb  (Biw).  a o»iSo  (nw- 

Undt).  D PMC  Valliv).  A aMl*i 

(PMibmIoB).  M-aeah  (noi>  an  Wyt),  V 
TMar  CBrynSRl).  C Wataon  (E  ReiAM- 
ftiML  a WaMMeoka*  (BflAel  and 
C»toi4. 


Racing 


Maiiteii  reach 
agreement  on 


Chris  Hawldm 


The  tow  -between  the 
British  Horseracing 
Board  and  certain  spon- 
sors about  tiia  exdusivity  of 
advertising  oh  jockeys’ 
colours  tocdi  a twist  yesterday 
udten  MartaU  waived  their 
righf  fo  insist  on  the  use  of 
their  own  logo  throu^out  the 
Aintree  Grand  National 
meettug. 

While,  foe  BHB  have  de- 
creed foat  ordinary  race  spon- 
sors must  allow  space  for 
ofos'  advertising,  ah  wsep- 

tlon  was  vnflde  fbr  the  Epsom 

Derby  .meeting  and-  the 
NiatbmaJ,  grahti^  esdusiv- 
ity  to  their  reqjwtive 

SOTS,  Vodafone  and  Marteu.  . 

But  the  decision  of  Marten 
to  *hand  backT*  14  of  the  20 
races  during  the  foxee  days  at 

six'  cf  which  are  on 
televisicm,  can'  omly  be'  ocn- 
stxiied  as' a camstructive  at- 
tempt to  keep  all  parties 
happy.  . . • - 

Lee  RiOhardson.  bead  of 
Tfiarkfftiwg  for  BHB,  com- 
“I  Wiinv  Martell  have 
taken  a mature  view  cuid  have 

shown  timy  understeDd  foe 
impcfftenice.  dt  the  co-esis- 
tftwen  issue.  This  te  exactly 
what  the  sport  needs." 

Martdl  have  decided  to 
take  up  their  option  on  six 
races  including,  naturally, 
foe  Grand  NaticmaL  in  vfokfo 
♦h^  will  pay  owners  £500 
phis  VAT  to  let  jorimya  wear 
the  Martell  logo. 

The  other  five  races  in 
which  timy  will  take  up  foeir 
option,  pasdug  owners  SSO, 
win  be  the  Aintree  Hurdle, 
Aintree  Chase,  Foxhunters 
Cbay>.  Mnrsey  Novices  Hur- 
dle th»  Martell  Cup, 

Terry  Barwidc,  director  of 
aSEdrs  f&r  Voda- 
fone, said:  "B  is  an  interest- 
ing devetopoient  and  we  have 
not  ye£  decided  what  to  do 
about  tim  Derby  meeting,  but 
tile  big  three  — Derby.  Oaks 


and  Coronation 

certainly  be  exclusiw  to 

abandonment  <tf  NJJT 

ca^  yesterday 
Johnston  was 
give  his  33-1  Chaii^«® 

Flat  winner  In 

Sjeetric  Charity  Bnrdte  at 

his  six-timer  on  Saturfg  ^ 
ypwHhig  out  Twin  Creeta  to 
^taat  Soiifowefl  yesterday 
aSd  the  stable’s  geat^ 
may  continue 

(3.S0)  at  Cattenck  tins 

Storm  carriK  brt- 

tom  weight  in  tte 
Bridge  Handicap  Chase  m 
has  a 5lb  puD 
tengfos  beating  by  Tresidder 

at  Sedgefield  last  time. 

Abbey  Lamp  (4.20)  hw  a 
good  chance  In  the  Ba^n 
Novices  Handicap  Hurdle, 
me  trip  of  tiiree  miles  ai^ 

fUrloim  will  take  some  ge^ 
ting,  but  Abbey  Lamp  see^ 
to  get  it  here  last  time  ^»en 
third  to  Radical  Choice. 
Beaten  just  over  a length,  W 
can  meet  foe  winner  on  8U> 
better  terms  now. 

Jenny  Pitman’s  hon^  are 
always  worth  foUowix^  ^ 
tjgicwtfe*'  (she  was  bom  and 
hmn^t  up  in  the  county)  and 
Jibber  The  Kibbo’  ^10). 
her  only  runner  there  today, 
go  well  in  the  Great 
Glen  Novices  Chase. 

This  is  an  interesting  race, 
with  Bell  StaSboy.  second  to 
the  very  useftzl  Call  It  Day  at 
Uttoseter,  In  the  fi;^  and  foe 
hl^y  rated  Three  Fhilc^ 
phers  wtafring  his  chasing 
debut. 

At  TfngffoM  Silfctail  (4.00) 
is  napped  to  win  the  Cook 
T.iwnitS  Stakes.  This  filly  bad 
useful  fom  on  the  Flat  last 
season  end  did  well,  when 
close-up  third  to  Colosse  over 
the  course  last  week  — her 
first  run  for  78  days. 


Catterick  runners  and  riders 
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X90  WM  ItaM  Of  VMc 


aaeSkifan 


4.20  Abtey  Lai*  0*} 

Ml  OMTfa 


1 .50  WINHSr HUB- ONLY SO«ICllUiaieM HUMU M CM*1 


101  tICOU  J— A FUBOLfBUCK (X*  A Svnur  Vll-IQ — TMm 

191  0-3USJOSMIS8IIOUirrAM(4S)FBaMaO-11-4 .RJMitowM) 

10X  L3inC«AL)9KY(ar)RLwV11-3 PMteMMte 

in  10  ll■l>M^>0I■^Rnlf»F^lun^^■^^ll 

901  33963-4  POarTnE ACTIO*  (1 44)  {CteMBimuTO-M-g AOaMa 

148  voi6AiianMReMAPrBR(8i)JHaHidJoivnMHvi  — HtoihTtelfr 

609  MU3U3CRGSieAl8RM(a)(RllJHeUMlO-1V8 ^THnd 

107  3»MKOO«H60Mal(19)CP*hm9-11-0  ..TanMo*a(l) 

900  FFMVFC9(9fTBaAUIiet(MQ(aOJHeCMa«AU».|>.1  SMlMMi- 

191  JOS  LnfLXD09(i9|HAienKMr5-18-1>  _.JD1HHMt(7) 

lie  1P0CMEiBMAVLAIlVCM)(D)UeaAte*VMaiVKV11  JRm 

111  (BaHEW9maa<io)TEwMnyVi04  ttfnr 

119  K8M*VIJF0(Ri.Y(1T)J0lMilMIM JLRmWM* 

119  oHnncH0«iPaR(M)AC«mvi04  .—jfannm 

114  0 . SH0iaBY7IIAa((SM9|IHJC*Mr1V104l tFntotod) 

111  0KAUaoUTFIIR«S(8I«SHili1Vf04 9T*Hr(7) 

907  (QS04  0MtotBiaS)mMaBantoRVIO-lO  .—.—S WtoftRI ■ 

408  <S4(HFOWA«T9MRtl*MHwmiinat7'.1<|-0 JIMf6| 

100  33PBro-WAjrtao AMOY (m)(P)J Hamid Jofiam  10-188  .RIiMtonte) 

TOPR—TlWiTtoiltlto’O.RllMiiPl  iT.PlBBBflmiiBa 

oaHmi  >1  TratoM*.  7-8  Hnad  Pnnea.  44  pqn  * a amii.  VI  Ocm  Caman.  81  Mtotw  Aeaai 
CoumttSMB.  181  UtfiliBttnin.  ir—ato. 

111  SEBHORniliaiRUUTteteFJwUaa-llMI  >.—JUtdir 

TOP  F0R*TiFii  litoAiM  FiitiM8to8  8,  Mbtemtom  7.  Rate  FrmiM  8. 

4«20  RaRnW  MOaRM  miMlietP  iUMRE  9M 11  llOlte  C9,9S0 

: Kn'S  P>«mH  8-1  UoatoaOpn.  7-t  JMm  >WSita*.  vnafer.  t-f  IM  EdgiL  IS-I 

Etnptau  Ch4rm  Anancr  It  i 
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MSI  GnRMnmpm(aai<eoiAWMMr«-i(Hi  .tom 

■MUMUBTJViin«'l9n4.W-e  ' ~ 

UNBKOQIBMIMKOt>WSiar«y^1S-1t  — 

3 W-WF4  J‘ 

EOCQOLTAeneUUI<17)CY»W4-IM  

TW  rOMI  uni  MX  tna  Of  YMt  I,  MMhl  Mtu  7,  Hm  Ml  t 
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2.50wT*T«iB*u«a*wpaMtriHTWcinmtfiMmwiawafmia 

aai  i)p-i3i  MMiCMUwaMei<as]U'iSBupaiiMi.i  . mx 

sax  touu  eaiM*no(i«)"ee«at.tii-io  _e: 

aes  ppQ' K»CHOMauM(at)PeuBnvMMo.ia  „..x: 

ao4  V0.IM.  xeiinMixeooBXKOo)JSrtg:-iiMa  

aot  Ln-wi  dUfrtnu,v(xa)«Re«i»-ie-u  ..t 

sat  A»(>u.  MMIiOMHN;4«l}CSinm7-l0-IO  . 

Mr  - 0wiiTinauNB{«7a)JMMti««ii«««.i9.ts  ..smsmmiW} 

SM  ttyRM Yxsaeu»jBwet4Q)vcw«nqMni:-inq  ..«i^ 

TOaFOWITlWHMMwwWMa.WnH—  MiT 

MhvA4i.»iiiiii9CMw.  s,:fiaio0ainpCiaee  3-iCjnw«,  7-lJMlM^S-lCaraiM- v-l 

Ui.fknrvin  aiMM*. 


3.20  RwoM  SBUHBIUHBKM  HimnaaB  mica 

4ai  (.'UM  *unmoo(iaMea)n<:iaa)i»-i;4i  . ..  . 

tax  UAXcia)(0)JF'«tiM6-n-ti  ....  . ._ 

403  ^‘~:v,MJ^lJlCDtam(14f)ASlll«lB-n.^  .. 

4M  O-CCKf  aMMKTDtlUn<M)jCMwr-ll.« 

40t  A-Tu  nwr(sa)(eaiJWgiiM*<giiiG-ii-3 

4oa  iw- iwmfaniuiinin)wcms-ii-r  .... 

tor  <11 TeuHom{xn)JCrjin)aNn.«  . 

«ca  xtio  0iiainAMu(MiJ0unii4-ii-s  

tea  MBnfoeenexm(isHmw)(iPn»».'i-f 

4ia  v-:.'(c:  lfi«HDiHirT(a)iavicnvii.3  ..  . 

411  omoAUunruir  Av,.’.fi.3  

41X  eumcDuraMTORMoiCPiaMnifr-ii-i  . 

41S  ".^v6aaaiiBaLKMX(4qF  jjiunt-nHi 
4it  r.iF-'A  imoMausuK(xf)Pciimbiauah»-M-a 


«i» 
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Results 


PUIMPTON 

xoe  (am  4(  »Ma>  1,  Menc  maid,  j 

|7.3I  «,  Wirt  AikhH 1 1 1- in  la,>. 
S,WMMhai«Mmil3-n  I3r«i  S.M  lU 
Plpi.>  I/iM  IS  U)  It  •«  ri.Ji)  U'.i»  0U4>F 
(4  <u  Tfik*>  CK  eSP  K NR  PoiaiAil 
HI.-,' 

aje(am  if  iieyiMeti^  i,  ipmu,  r 

Jf-hn-Kni , I.'- I,  a,  Andraa  INSim  i l^lt. 
a,SWMyVI«twi'>-<FA««.  t3r4n.3.3S  |P 
&]«nil  Tul"  L1?-U  (SCO.  nx  CI80 
Dimif  c;r4  7.'>  Tiio  civMn  civ  iPsrt 
Timm'4  ee»4o 

9J00  (Wr  4f  Htta)i  1,  ■XMOT  D« 
MMMI,  R Funinn  il€-ll.  8.  StfOa-JU 
W«  i.'-H  3.ea«n*vSaam(ia.ff  (2 

•4n  B «P  &,mwiinqi  Trio  m SQ.  CS  30. 

C.*?  esun  Dual  F.  (SOOU  Trn  E1E2S0 
?F  CllSOr  TricMf  Cl  004  31.  NR  M» 
BlKblH'll 

a.ae  (8m  1 f HdtoBI,  Minim'S  lu^ 

AM.  tifr  J CullptV  1^-3  lail.  a,  F4Mam 
inMi  a,  WaaleiM  WwiSaf  lAI-n.  ^ 
Caafcflii4«SWan:-H  1Br«n  35  nh.  1X 
I J NnilMil  ToW  C4  00.  Cl  30  Ctaw  r?gn 
E?z.40.  Dual  C40  ID  trn  cnoSD.  CS*- 
ES&i;  TnitHrcaSI  u 
4410  (Spi  1fil0ydaCMl.CMD0ll,A 
P UcCtnr  ns-il.  1.  Uu  (avt. 

a,  waaMMiiit  rewtr  rsi-fi  ft  ran  r. 
dial  {SWoodmaniToM  Cin40.C3.7Q  C1.70. 
CS1  SO.  Ouiil  F csieo  Trn  0310).  CSF: 
CS?0Q  NR  CmsHigTTwSlr*. 

4.30  (SM  itiMaai*TfiM»eHaie,j 
LOROi  |9-TI  S,  HamI  T4  Mm  I&-4  Ixv);  3, 
BMHawldailMi  i)S<ti.  1»  ran.  30  6.  (U 
PipelTaltf  CSm.CI  ni. £1  oe.C33Q  tkialF: 
C3  Id  Tin  Ul  :a  csf-  C1  I is  nr  Cono 
Fei  Luncfi. 

MO  (Sm  17  IWM)i  1.  OMBH  OU^ 

tflfff".  J R Ka,anaoH  lO-^  laH.'  a,  Pain- 
a.PoMdiM(33-t).  13 
rait  a.  2 fVra  V W>Vdl  Tshv  {£Mt  Cl.ia 
ET  ra  [4  :ci  dh.ii  f M ic.  rno'  C177.10 
CSF'ClSCO  IV1  B.-n ViJviiiq  CowiJaMT. 
GteeniKlc'  Chai 

PiAcaMwewoo  QUADMtncsooa 


SOUTHWELL 

1.SO  (M]t  1,  aasaar  invadsi^  mms  r 

Claih  (T-11: 1,  Lm«  ha^aiit  (0-1),  3.  Km- 
Intfca  10-3  Mv|  1 1 ran.  s.  1*  (D  CMprntnl 
Titll'  E540:  C3sa  C£«a  £140.  DMI  F. 
£27 « Trio-  C37  00  CSF  ESB  T7.  TricaM- 

(«f)t  1.  ■eiS  AWaiOCWAT,  F 

Lynclr  |f-f  MM;  3,  ■-rnllliaiiil  Mp  0-1): 
3,in>iuwlBaltai  (13~a- 11  c4n.Nk.ii(i.<R 
HonnwisatlTaM'  taJO;  ci.ia  ei  SO.CISO 
Own  F C4  aa  Tno-  £17.30  CSF-  ESA  Tri- 
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Anderton  ruled  out  of  Euro  ’96 


Martin  Thorpe 


England's  hopes  of 
European  Champion* 
ship  success  suffered 
a setback  yester^y 
wlien  it  was  revealed  thrit 
Darren  Anderton  is  almost 
certain  to  miss  Euro  ‘96. 

The  Tottenham  winger’s 
long-standing  groin  injury, 
first  operated  on  in  Septem- 
ber, has  .stUl  not  healed  and 
itis  mamtger  Geirj’  Francis 


admits  there  Is  no  telling 
when  the  23-year-old  will 
return.  “He  might  make  it 
fore  the  end  of  the  season." 
said  Francis,  “but  time  Is  run- 
ning out" 

Even  if  he  does  manage  to 
play  towards  the  end  of  Tot- 
tenham’s 11-match  run-in  he 
will  still  need  to  reach  full 
match  ntness,  then  require 
more  time  to  be  reintegrated 
into  the  England  teani.  it  Is  a 
tough  prospect,  not  help^  by 
the  fact  that  Anderton  is  suf- 


fering from  depression 
caused  by  his  inaction. 

Terry  Venables  has  kept  in 
touch  with  Anderton,  recog- 
nising him  as  one  of  the  Ibw 
consistent  and  classy  players 
In  the  England  team.  But  al- 
though the  coach  will  be  look- 
ing to  leave  the  Euro  '96  door 
open  until  the  last  minute. 
Tottenham  are  not  prepared 
to  rush  the  player  l»ck'  into 
action  until  thi^  are  certain 
he  is  ftilly  recovered. 

Anderton  started  three 


first-team  matches  Just  three 
weeks  after  a summer  hernia 
operation  only  to  break  down 
again,  necessitating  a second 
operation  in  November. 

"We  want  him  back  and  we 
appreciate  England  want 
him,"  said  Tottenham's  phys- 
iotherapist -Tony  Lena^ian. 
“But  it  doesn't  matter  if  he 
doesn’t  play  for  the  rest  of 
this  season.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  be  is  eventually 
ftiUy  St  If  it  takes  loager,  it 
tak^  longer." 


Anderton’s  state  of  mind  is 
not  helping.  “He  is  very  de- 
pressed." said  Lenaghan.  *'A 
few  months  ago  Darren  was 
being  balled  as  the  best 
player  in  England.  Now  noth- 
ing. He  is  an  active  athlete 
who  sees  time  slipping  by  and 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  accept 
he  cannot  Join  in  with  train- 
ing and  matches.  But  we  are 
addressing  the  problem." 

The  operation  in  November 
was  to  remove  a three-inch 
piece  of  scarred  muscle  from 


the  inside  of  his  right  thigh. 
But  a one-inch  cyst  — which, 
said  the  sut^eon  John  King, 
"would  have  been  enough  to 
stop  him  playing  without  the 
muscle  problem"  — was  also 
discovered  and  removed.  *'.'\t 
this  stage  it  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  he  will  play  this 
season.  The  main  problem 
now  is  persuading  D^ren  be 
is  getting  better." 

As  Anderton  spends  long, 
depressing  hours  strengthen- 
ing  his  leg  with  stretches  and 


Anderton depressed- 

weights.  lie  might  do  worse 
thtin  reflect  on  the  words  of 
his  manager  In  seeking  a 
sense  of  proportion,  least 
Df-uren  knows  he  will  play 
again."  said  Francis.  "My 
aiuit  died  of  cancer  at  30  so 
what’s  happened  to  Darren 
isn't  the  end  of  the  world." 


Shattered  dreams  . . . disappointment  for  a young  fan 

John  Duncan  on  the  latest  Conference 
club  denied  entry  to  the  League  because 
their  ground  was  not  up  to  scratch  in  time 


Stevenage 
stymied  by 
‘silly  rule’ 


StiU  smiling . . . Stevenage  fans,  celebrating  Saturday’s  winning  goaL  have  had  many  reasons  to  raise  the  roof  this  season  photographs:  davidsiujtqe 


IF  ONE  listened  careAiUy 
— beneath  the  sodden  Sat- 
urday roars  of  Stevenage 
Borough's  loyal  support- 
ers. huddled  comfortably 
underneath  the  neat  alumin- 
ium roof  that  shelters  part  of 
Uie  club’s  shallow  modem 
terraces,  next  to  the  swirling 
steam  billowing  from  the  half* 
way-line  ten  hut,  just  to  foe 
left  of  the  temporary'  social 
club  (built  1984)  — one  could 
hear  a dream  being 
murdered. 

Stevenage  may  w'in  the  GM 
Vnuxhall  Conference  this 
year  if  Saturday’s  gutsy.  Io- 
nian. 1-0  win  over  Hednesford 
is  anything  to  go  by  they  will 
— but.  no  matter  whaL  they' 
not  going  to  be  promoted 
to  tlie  Football  League.  Their 
ground  did  not  have  the 


Ice  Hockey 


required  1,000  seats  and  6.000 
capaci^  by  December  31 1995. 
so  they  cannot  go  up.  End  of 
aigument. 

It  is  a sUly  rule,  say  Steven- 
age. They  were  happy  to  guar- 
antee that  the  ground  would 
be  up  to  standard  by  the  time 
they  kicked  o£T  in  the  Football 
League,  they  just  did  not  have 
the  money  to  do  the  work  by 
December. 

Even  more  absurdly.  Ste- 
venage will  start  next  season 
with  a ground  of  League  stan- 
dard. with  £800,000  of  work 
due  over  the  next  summer. 
Only  the  eariy  deadline  has 
delated  them. 

“Why  do  they  insist  on  De- 
cember 31  other  than  to  cre- 
ate an  obstacle  which  is  al- 
most impossible  to 
overcome."  complained  the 


New^look  Warriors  near  safely 


Vic  BatebeMer 


The  success-starved  New- 
ca^tle  WniTiors  eiuoyed  a 
iViH’kend  which  yesterday  had 
thoir  coach  Giwy  Oouville 
claiming:  "From  what  we 
could  cunti'ol  we.  accom- 
plished evcrrtlting." 

The  Warriors  are  on  the 
Verge  of  completing  a trans- 
roniiatinn  to  match  the  turn- 
.'ii'ouiui  in  personnel  since 
Doiiville  took  awr  in  Novem- 
ber. Only  six  of  foe  16-mnn 
squad  for  Siitunlay's  .Vo  draw 
:U  the  Slu-fTield  Steelers  and  a 
■1-;;  vicior\-  owr  foe  Kings  in 
Milton  Keynes  on  Sund.My 
were  with  the  club  then. 

.•\fter  collecting  six  poinLs 
from  tlie  first  ludf  of  their  S6- 
Kiine  schedule.  Warriors  now 
have  ai  with  three  matches 
Icn  and.  although  still  second 
fram  bottom,  are  only  a point 
behind  tlie  Kings.  The  sides 


meet  again  tomorrow  at  foe 
Newca^e  Arena. 

DouvUle  and  his  Milton 
Keynes  counterpart  Stan 
Marple  are  old  friends.  They 
played  jtmior  hockey  together 
and  served  as  best  men  at 
each  other's  weddings. 
“We're  very  competitive 
guy.<5,"  said  Douville.  "When 
we  played  foe  game  it  was 
only  one  way:  to  win.  And  we 
coach  the  same  way." 

It  was  n good  weekend  for 
Sheffield,  despite  being  held 
lo  a home  draw.  They  require 
only  one  more  point  from 
their  last  three  games  to 
retain  the  league  title,  after 
second-jdaced  Cardiff  lost  at 
Fife  (6-5)  and  Durham  (4-3). 

The  Manchester  Storm, 
Division  One  cliampions  in 
their  first  season,  continue  to 
pull  in  foe  fbns.  Four  games 
in  eight  days  at  the  Nynex 
Arena  drew  a total  attendance 
of*l7.*122. 
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chairman  Victor  Green. 
“They  are  asking  Conference 
sides  to  gamble  up  to  £1  mil- 
lion without  knowing 
whether  they  will  even  go  up. 
Slough  were  top  at  Christmas 
two  years  ago  and  foey  were 
relegated. 

“^f  us  this  is  bureaucracy 
stifling  the  development  of 
the  game.  We  will  give  any 
guarantees  foey  want  that  the 
work  will  be  done  in  time  and 
foey  can  fine  us  whatever 
they  want  if  it  isnX  but  th^ 
are  not  interested.  What  is 
worse,  you  know,  there  are 
three  clubs  in  the  Third  Div- 
ision that  don't  even  meet  the 
basic  requirement."  The  Foot- 
ball Lea^e  was  unavailable 
yesterday  to  comment  on  that 
auction. 

That  Stevenage  are  even  in 


Badminton 


Susantisetfor 
the  sternest 
All-England  test 


Richard  Jago 


5:.co 


SUSl  SDSANTL  the  Indo- 
nesian Olympic  cham- 
pion, will  be  challenged 
strongly  again  at  next 
month’s  Yonex  All-England 
Championships  by  Ye 
Zhaoying.  who  in  the  past 
nine  months  has  taken 
away  her  world.  World 
Grand  Piix  and  World  Cup 
titles. 

Susanti  and  her  Chinese 
rival  are  likely  to  be  the  top 
seeds  at  the  National  In- 
door Arena  in  Birmingham 
on  March  12-16. 

Snsanti.  whose  clashes 
with  the  Cliinese  play^ 
have  proved  the  most  excit- 
ing in  recent  years,  hopes 
to  retain  her  Olympic  title 
in  Atlanta  to  round  off  a 
distingalshed  career  before 
marrying  the  1992  men’s 
singles  gold  medal  winner 
Allan  Bndi  Easuma. 

Ihe  closeness  of  the  cut- 
off date.  May  1,  for  the 
Olympic  qualifying  period 
has  provided  a boost  for  the 
All-England,  whose  entry 
has  increased  from  327  to 
358  players  and  from  27  to 
36  countries. 

Both  sinidcs  champions 
will  be  defending  their 
titles  and  Lim  Xiaoqing.  the 
China-born  Swede,  and 
Poul-Exik  Hoyer  from  Den- 
mark will  find  it  extremely 
diffieoH.  Llm  is  recovering 
from  a knee  operation  and 
Hoyer  must  cope  with  the 
world  champion  Heryanto 
Arbi,  twice  an  All-England 
winner. 

England’s  hopes  rest  with 
Julie  Bradbury,  ranked 
No.  3 In  the  world  in  the 
women's  doubles  with  Jo- 
anne Wright  and  No.  5 in 
the  mixed  doubles  with 
Simon  Archer. 


a position  to  be  upset  is 
lai^y  down  to  the  skills  of 
Paul  Fairclougb.  a silver- 
haired  local  schoolteacher  of 
Evertonian  extraction  who 
joined  as  manager  in  1990 
when  foe  club  were  going  no- 
where in  foe  second  division 
of  the  Isthmian  Lea^. 

They  won  the  ttUe  in  his 
first  season  and  won  foe  first 
division  in  his  second. 
Seventh  in  the  Premier  next 
top  foe  season  after  that  and 
Qiey  found  themselves  in  the 
Conference.  They  were  fifth 
last  season  and  are  top  now; 
the  only  way  ought  to  be  up. 

Stevenage  Borough  were 
formed  in  1977  as  a p^ 
youth  team  after  foe  demise 
of  the  debt-ridden  Stevenage 
Athletic.  When  that  club  went 
bust  in  1976  the  chairman  dug 


Results 


Soccer 

FA  VASE:  Semi  Wml  draw:  Brigg  Tn  v 
FIDOon,  Mtngoistald  LRd  or  RAurida  Tn  v 
Clitharoe  IFos  leg  lo  be  pleyed  on  SaL 
Meicti  16.  eecMd  leg  Sal,  Uwch  S3t. 
AVON  IHSUttAMCB  COMBINATIOH: 
Hret  Mileleii.  Swindon  0.  Ponsmoutti  0 
SOUTH  AMEIttCAH  OLYMPIC  QUAU- 
PVIHCfe  C(«^  As  Peru  2,  BoHvIe  1;  Uru- 
Ipiay  a Paraguay  2.  Standlniai  1.  Brvil 
9pta'  Z Uruguay  6:  3=.  Paraguay.  Pen:  7. 
5.  Bolivia  a 

GoK 

mSSAN  OPEN  iPacHw  Palmjaa.  Calif)' 
Awl  asctus  lUS  untasB  amiedr  STS  C 
Staoier  S7.  7R  73,  ee  27B  U Brooks  74 

69.  73  64  F CouplaB  69,  70.  71.  69:  S 
Senpson  6S  7D  70. 71.  U Mfiaba  TU  70  66. 

71.  380  H Royar  71.  70,  73.  66.  K Qibson 

70.  69.  71.  70:  T Lehman  70.  70.  68.  72:  L 
Waouiw  69  70.  69.  72.  881  O UreeU  71. 

72.  69.  69.  S ElkeigBA  lAuSI  67.  70.  73,  71. 
P Jaaeobaen  71. 72  69. 69:  B Tway  71. 68. 
69.  73  282  S Uurphy  71.  70.  7a  7):  J D 
Blake  70.  71.  69  72.  288  N Lanusiei  73. 
68.  66.  77  284  J Daly  73.  70.  72.  66:  C 
Pavai  71.  71,  71.  71:  B Uaylan  73.  67,  72, 
72  D Pootey  70.  71.  67.  76.  Alees  288  J 
Omi  iJtoani  71.  74.  72.  71.  881  Y Meii- 
maki  (Japan)  72  72.  7a  77  298  H 7anaka 
(Japan!  71.  73.  73.  7V. 

Tennis 

HIUUI  INDOOR  TOURHAMBirR  Fim 
roimJ:  Q Fergnt  iFr)  H J Hanquaz  |Frl 
6-3.  6-4'  A Botnch  |Pr)  U D NOfifian 
(Sei)  7-6.  6-3;  R Fkafan  |m  btJ  Hiasek 
iSwiBI  6-1.  3-6.  6-1.  m IkBh  (VMl)  bl  l 
Gaudi  (11)6-1. 3-6, 6-1;  M Naweera  (in  bl  0 
Flach  (US)  7-6.  6-3. 

LTA  MWS  INDOOR  SATBlfTE  IIAS- 
TBRS  iCroydPo):  Rnt  non*  O Ma  iler/ 
bl  A Paawr  (OB)  3-6.  64.  6-4.  L MMhi  m 
IGB)  bt  T SpH*B  IGB)  6-3.  3-6.  7-6'  C 
Baachar  IGBi  bi  R Koenig  |SA)  6-4.  6-2: 
D Sapeferd  iGB)  M R Waaaen  (Nalh)  6-2. 
6-1.  s OroM  fi4aih>  M A KHinoii  (Mac) 
6-7. 6-4  6-2  C Haggard  (SA1  bl  N GoulO 
IGBI  7-S.  6-2. 

Badcetball 

HBAx  (»iieago  ill,  Ortanoo  91;  WSahing- 
lon  111.  MilwBUkee  102  Minneaota  76.  Al- 
lania  W.  Phoanu  112  Mew  York  106.  Van- 
couver 94,  San  Antonio  95.  Miami  109 
Phiiadolphta  101:  Portland  Bi.  Oekon  92 
New  Jersey  lii  Boaion  105,  Dallas  IPS. 
7or«nlo  92  LA  Clippara  101.  SaaKle  109 
Landiig  elan  dinger  Baatatri  Confer- 
enoa;  Adwille  DMelem  1.  Orlando  (VD40. 
LIS.  PclTS?.  G8G).  Z Maw  York  132-21- 
.604-7).  & Miami  I26-29-  473-14).  CanWal 
TSiilnleii.  1.  Clwcaao  (49-6-891-0).  2.  Ml- 
ana  (34-20-.630-1JIC):  3.  Cleveland  (31-22- 
685-17L  Hfeilnni  eewfaranea:  Mldiiveea 
Wvlaluiu  1.  Utah  laa-TT-.aTO-O),  2.  Son 
Antonio  (36-17-.679-0L  3.  Houaton  (36-S0- 
4^lX|.  PncMc  OlwlMonr  1.  SeaUe 
<4S->2- 773-0).'  S.  LA  Lakers  i33-?0- 
.623-SNl  9 Phoanw  (27-26-.Sa9-14U. 

Cricket 

WILLS  WORLD  CVPl  Droop  Ai  PnOiw 
Zin^abwe  ‘ 45-3  v Kenya  labandonad, 
laatL  Crarm  Be  Lahervr  htoliJnd  U6-7  iF 
Aponso  68  Waqar  vounis  4-2<v  Pakistan 
i49<  iSaeed  Anwar  eir»i.  Paksian  «mn 
Dy  coin  wncken. 

ordUp  B p w l t Nr  ps  nn 
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PShtatan  2 2 C 'I  C 4 743 
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a huge  trench  across  their 
pitch  so  t^t  Dotiody  else 
could  use  It 

The  club  were  kicked  out  of 
the  Southern  League  and  a 
youth  team  was  formed  on  a 
local  park  a yeiar  later  but  It 
was  four  years  before  Steven- 
age, then  in  the  United 
Counties,  came  back  to  their 
Broadhall  Way  home.  In  the 
20  years  since  then  Stevmiage 
have  demonstrated  what  the 
pyramid  is  supposed  to  be  all 
about  This  year  foey  offer 
the  pest  evidezice  that  it  2s  be- 
coming a joke. 

Nobody  would  suggest 
foere  is  any  kind  of  cosy  con- 
spiracy; it  is  merely  an  unfor- 
tunate coincidence  that,  if 
Stevenage  do  win  the  title  and 
do  not  go  up,  it  will  be  the 
third  time  in  a row  that  the 


RED  STUPE  CUPI  lOi«Btow  Jamaica 
222  mod  340 IM  Venbra  i02not.  Windward 
Islands  162  and  6^1.  Charlealai— , 
Rmrim  Leeward  Islanda  295  and  176  (D 
JDSoph  62:  Rajindra  Dhanrai  7-7D)  7rmi- 
dad  and  Tobago  317  |P  Sknmans  97,  A 
Ballimm  53.  tenfaniln  5-82)  and  60-1. 
Oaergatoum:  Barbados  216-6  v Guyana 
(no  ploy.  ram). 


Hockey 


WELSH  eUPi  Siiiil  ftialf  NawpDrI  2. 
MonsantD  1 (aei);  Oyslemwuih  1.  Llan>- 
shen  6 Uanciaii  ihoMeis)  i laal.  2-4  pans). 

CLUBS:  Sherwood  1,  Poyriton 


WOMttIFS  eoUNTY  CHAMPIOtlSHIPl 
Zona  OiMc  ShafIfaMi  Humbaisida  Z 
Lanes  1;  Manebesler  Lgv  0.  LCL  2 Lanes 
2,  ShaKiaW  Lge  ft  Man  Lga  0.  Humbersale 
3 SoiMh  SUeWa:  Northumb  I,  Durham  ft 
Yorhs  2,  Cumbria  0,  Nonhumbarlano  3. 
Cumbria  ft  Yorks  4.  Notlhumb  1;  Cumbria 
1 Durham  9 Done  Three'  Bedlord'  Suflolk 
2.  Chon  2 Bails  9.  Lines  ft  Stans  0.  SuHolk 
I.  Shrops  ft  Berks  l:  Ltnea  D.  Satis  12 
Zone  FeuK  men  Keynei;  Warwicks  0. 
Keni  7.  Essex  i.  Suneea  6;  Works  2 Leles 
1,  Esse>  1,  Surrey  9 


Ice  Hockey 


BRITISH  LEAQUe  Premlar  WvIMBm, 

Dwnam  4,  Caidni  3,  Hienbetslde  3 Bas- 
ingstoke 3.  MiiBfl  Keynes  3.  NawCiisiia  4: 
Notlingnam  4.  FHa  5 WNalPB  Oaei  Bil- 
lingtiam  4 Qtdidionl  12  Maneiwsiar  10. 
DiNnIrles  i.  Medway  7.  Solinuli  9 Murray- 
ItaM  4 Bracknan  IV.  Paislay  12,  Btackbuin 
12  Paierboroirgh  9 SwirMor  S 
NKts  Bidlalo  9 Florida  1:  Anaheim  4,  Sen 
Joae  3.  HarttOfd  2.  Dallas  6,  NY  islanders 
2 Ednunion  G:  Phliadalpnia  2 CMeago  2 
Colorado  4.  Obawa  Z Lwateg  jlariiBiiim 
riiiaiii  CwEer^oc:  Narttoasl  Otv-. 
iolaai  1.  Pittsbirigh  |(W36.  L20.  74.  GF96a. 
OA204.  PIS76I:  2.  Uoftiraal  130-34-7- 
200-IB6-67):  3.  Boston  126-25-6- 
305-g07-6l».  AMantfe  Plulalnia  1.  NY 
Rangn  (36-15-11-219-167-611.  9.  Florida 
I35-I9-7-206-I73-77I;  3.  Philadelphia 
(31-18-11-209-163-73)  Wectara  Cenfer- 
awoM  Cantral  Dlvialoai  1.  Dalroil 
(44-11-4.222.192-92).  2 Chicago 
(32-19-11-210-161-76).  3 SI  LoulB 
126-24-11-166-176-631  PealHB  BtytMem 
1,  CotOfOdo  (34-17-10442-174-78):  2.  Van. 
couvar  124-23-14-221-2(15-621;  3.  Calgary 
123-28-11-179-189-571. 

Real  Tennis 

WORLD  CHAMFWHSHIP  EUinNATOR 

(MelCoiimal.  fWel  day:  F FiUppeUl  (Aus) 
loads  M QoodUig  (GB>  6-2.  3-9  6-a.  6-1. 


Snooker 


EUROPEAN  OPEN  (Ualtal'  WBd  card 
reieid-  L rnmsnileT  (Engl  U R Deman- 
uats  (Walla)  S-a  Pirat  reondi  A Pavlas 
(Wales]  U J Manana  (Thai)  S-ft  D Harold 
(Engt  M I Brumby  lEngi  5-2;  D 
lEngl  M R O'Sullivan  lEng)  6-4;  T 
pel  rwsleel  M A kteMenue  (Seal)  6-< 


Fixtures 

|7J0  imlesa  staled) 

Soccer 

PA  CUP:  PUMi-iuund  rwplayi  Pori  vale  w 
Leede  (a-c  74S|. 

■NDSLaOH  LEAGUE  f«at  PMiaien: 
Barnsley  • UJIwall  ,T4^.  Oyslal  Palace  v 
Biimm^Mm  |7.46|.  LuBh  v PeaiJing  i7  46) 
Sculhend  v Sundvrl.ind  iT  45)  Mim  Br4m 
t Oldham  i7  J5)  SMOod  Ohrlelaiii 
BouirieniQuih  t;(.na  C«  .T.JSi.  Bi.-idleid  C 

'.  '^**«l'jin  4^1  Fienlkfiii  . R-.ilHii..Mit 

•'JA  5li.Jlli.Ui  " ,*J5,  ir.41-1 


Conference  dianapioDs  have 
not  gone  into  foe  FootbaU 
League.  Macclesfield  had  foe 
same  piroblem  last  year,  Kid- 
derminster  the  year  before. 

"You  have  double  stan> 
dardls  here,”  said  .Fairolough. 
"Fbotball  League  clubs  have 
got  three  years  to  get  their 
grounds  up  to  scratch.  Why 
can’t  we?  We  have  to  do  it 
eight  months  in  advance.  It  is 
another  blow  to  the  status  of 
foe  Conference.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a feeder  league 
and  yet  once  more  a club 
could  be  denied  pnxnotion.’' 

From  foe  terraces  and  their 
new-town  diaspora  of 
Arsenal,  Chelsea,  West  Ham 
and  Tottenham  bobble  hats, 
there  is  something  of  a 
resigned  air  among  foe  1.700 
or  so  regulars. 


Rvrs  V York:  Oxhvd  v Hull  (7  45),  Pbterboi- 
ough  V Wycombe  (746);  Sbiewsbury  v 
Crawe;  Sioekpon  v BlaekpooL  Swaraea  v 
WalsalL  Third  PivlaieiM  Bemel  v Cam* 
bridge  (745);  Bury  v Wigaru  Clieaier  v Col- 
chtsier  Darlington  v Hartlepool.  Eaeiei  v 
Northompion  17.45),  BillrigiiM  v Scum 
Ihorpe  (7  45).  Leyton  OrlanI  v Plymouth 
(746):  PresBn  v HerHord:  Rochdale  v Lin- 
coAt,  SearborouiPi  v Menafield’  Torquay  v 
CardiH  (7.46). 

TEHNEMTS  SCOTTISH  CUP:  Feorlb- 
remd  replwyi  Fortai  v Airdrie. 
SCOnSH  LEAGIIF;  Pket  DivWow: 
Dundee  UB  v MoriorL  Seoend  Pivlaiew; 
Ayr  V Clyde,  Stenhouasmuir  v SUrlinB 
SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  INTBRNA- 
TNMIAla  England  v Rep  ol  Ireland. 

Oil  VAUXHALL  CONFEREHeBi  Run- 
corn V Gaieanead  (7  45) 
SPAUWNGCHALAFIIGECUPrQwlii 
finak  Dover  v Bromsgiovo  (7461 
OMBOMD  UEAOUB  Pworfar  DMMbw 
Madrxk  V Frickley.  PrevidentH  Civi 
Seoand-rewnd  replay:  Radclilie  v 
Bambei  Bridge 

ICIS  LBACUSt  Prewlei  Wvlrionr  Brom- 
ley V Purlleci  1 746)'  Grays  w Hendon 
(7.451.  Simon  V Yeovil.  FM  DlwWen 
Tname  Uic  v Bognor  Regs  Tn;  Lhctaiidge  v 
vyemUey.  Second  DMaion:  Bedlord  Tn  v 
Egham  Tn;  Haogiion  v Chailoni  St  Peter. 
Hikd  OMsIen:  Clapton  v E Thuriock  Uld. 
Itoiilaid  Tn  v Northwood:  Heisham  v Canv 
berley  Tn  CerWen  Cisk  PewiOi  reunW 
Baneiead  Atb  v BrackneiJ  Tn;  Btllencay  Tn 
V Bohop  StarOord:  Tilbury  v Ware;  Wiveri- 
hoB  Tn  V Convey  bland. 

BBAZBR  HOMES  I FAOUE:  Prcndei 
OMileiii  Amerstona  v Merthyr.  Burton  v 
Dorchoalpr  p 451,  Chellenham  v Gloueas- 
iBf  (745);  Graveeene  & N v VS  Rugby; 
Sudbury  v CambrldBe  C.  HMMad  nv- 
MImc  Buckingham  Tn  v Bedworm  UU. 
M-W  COUMTKS  LEAQUb  PM  Dl» 
Wem  Bliefcpoal  Rvrs  v Prescol  (7.46): 
Booila  V Darwen:  Kidngrove  Ath  v 
Eastwood  Hanley. 


“We  are  a victim  of  our  own 
success.  We’ve  gone  too  high 
too  quickly  in  some  ways," 
said  Simon  Mortimer,  who 
runs  foe  supporters’  associa- 
Hon.  "But  to  me  It’s  an  old 
pals'  act.  They  just  don't  want 
any  change  in  foe  league." 

'The  players,  who  might  be 
expected  to  be  most  affected, 
are  chugging  along  nicely.  "I 
told  them  we  wouldn’t  be  go- 
ing up  prior  to  tlie  Runcorn 
game  in  November.'*  said 
Fairclough.  “We  had  a meet- 
ing and  after  it  we  R'wt  out 
and  won  8-0.  The  players 
have  responded  really  well." 

But  for  how  long?  ‘'The 
problem  is  that  you  lose  play- 
ers if  you  don't  go  up,"  said 
Mortimer.  "This  isn't  a 
league  that  anyone  wins  two 
years  in  a row." 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  EAST  LEAGUE: 
Prcitder  DMeiew:  Arnold  Tn  v Sheffiold, 
HndieHi  Mam  v Oaaeii  Tn  Leaswa  Cup: 
Fourth  rewn*  N Fenibv  Uld  « Oeaali  Alb 
Preaidenta  Cim:  Fuurlli  romidi  Liver- 
udge  r Bring  Tn. 

PONTINS  LEAGUE:  FlrM  DivWawe  Shed 
Wad  V Derby  (70) 

LEAGUE  OF  WALES:  Flinl  v Conwy:  Llan- 
aanJiiraM  v Barry 

IRISH  LGEi  FM  DiwWon  Omagh  v 
Ballymena 

Rugby  Union 

CIS  INSURANCE  COUNTY  CHAMPION- 
SHIP: SwiHiini  aanMIBiate  UUdieaiw  v 
Suirev  iSuinea) 

CLUB  HATCHES:  CardiH  v Bridgend 
li  0)  Maeuleg  v Llanelli  i7  0),  Newbrioge  v 
Pcnryiipol  (7.D):  Ponrypidd  v Cio&s  Keys 
(7  Or  Tondu  v Nealh  (7.15):  Lydney  v RAF 
(T.O. 

WRU  MIDWEEK COHPfellllOH: Pool  Cz 

Caeiphilly  V S Wjlea  Police  (7,0i 


Hockey 


VARSrrV  MATCH  ISonning  2.46l-  Oilord 
Uiiv  V Canibridge  Univ 
WOHBirS  TOUR  HATCH  iBiShulM  S30i 
Troluna  v Rucaia  Ik21. 

Cricket 

WILLS  WORU  CUP:  Gfoiv  As  Bewibey; 

India  J Australia  <9.0am).  Gratv  Be  Feiaw- 
New  Zealand  v UAE  (4  Oami. 


Ice  Hockey 


BRmSH  LBAGUB  Dhrtoion  One:  Paisbr 
» UurraylicU  (Bi)|. 

G The  (our-year  ban  inqioscd  in  1963  on 
Ausiria  i lornw*  European  Indoot  -..otirn 
champion  Andreas  Bergui  h.is  been  lined 

bul  he  e unlikely  Id  rare  ngam  InJulvl'll 
him  3S  ' said  Berger,  who  look  anabolic 
swroMs  "Whai  ebe  is  iiieis  lo  say* 


Pools  Forecast 


FAGARUNO 


SIDSLEKIH  LEAGUE 
FIRST  omSION 


10  Darby 

11  Mrtew 
IS 

IS  Reading 

14  SeuMeod 

15  Stoke 

16  WertSMi 


SECOND  omSIOH 

17  Btenieienirtli 

18  BiWdtadC 

19  BrlgW"«< 

50  BrMelllvre 

51  Bviday 

22  Carbile 

23  NolMCe 

24  Peieiboiough 
SS  SwamEW 

SS  WataaS 
S?  Wrediaiw 
28  '.V,.-.''ll■l•> 


Shea  Uld 
Huddererield 
Cl 


WaHOrd 

Norwich 
EMrnalev 
Pori  Vale 


Ovkvd 

Yorfe 


V Shrewebury 


V stoakport 

V Hull 

V cheaicmeld 

V BiMleie 

• Rolhorhani 

V Crewe 

• Swiedep 


THIRD  DIVISION 
29  Bwy 
SO  dnaiBr 

81  Doneaater 


83  Harelgid 

84  LQrtent 
38  MansliekJ 
86  Ptymoeth 
37 


mwi 

Carditl 

OaiSaaMu 

Lmcdn 

Northampton 

Colcheater 


88  Torquay 

40  WiBM 


aihingham 

Peehdale 

HanmpM 

Bvotee 

Cambndge 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  PREMIER  DIVISION 
41  Aberdaaw  v KilnumKk 

4S  CMtte  V Hrarts 

43  HeMoewei  v Falkirk 

44  Panick  0 RalIhRvre 

SeernSH  FIRST  DIVISION 
48  Airdiie  V riiiiiliMi  Uld 

48  CJydubank  v Tfl  tnhiieuiiie  : 

47  fteidee  v Oumoanon 

48  rhwIneiDiu  V GHertoa 

48  SI  Mlrree  v HanVIlen 

SCOTTISH  SBCOHD  DIVBK>N 
SOAyriitd  V nnivilfk 

81  Fortai  v »»-. J— 

SS  fMcienofSth  v Sl/de 

S3  fIthinijA  V EaUFile 

64  stwnraai  v Uwnimv 

scomsM  thbid  division 

SB  Albion  Pvr&  Arfersam 

68  Cowdenbeath  . Aiirw 

87  Eeal  Sdriieg  w Brechin 

58  UWngaion  < Cjlrdihijri 


Talks  are 
stalleid  on 
foreign 
outcasts 


I 


LIB  DDMITRESCU  and 
Marc  Hottiger's  transfer 
moves  stalled  again  yes- 
terday. Their  work-permit 
appe^  remaui  unresolved 
after  talks  betvk’een  senior 
football  administrators  and 
officials  of  the  Depamnent 
for  Education  and 
Employment. 

The  meeting  at  Lytham. 
called  by  the  junior  DfEE 
minister  Cheryl  GiUan  to 
discuss  rule  changes,  broke 
up  at  lunchtime  witfaoot  a 
decision.  It  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  the  Foot- 
ball League.  Che  Profes- 
sional Footballers'  Associa- 
tion. the  Football 
Association  and  the  Pre- 
mier League. 

A DfEE  statement  de- 
scribed the  talks  as  “a  use- 
ful first  meeting”  and 
added:  "Further  meetings 
are  to  be  held  with  the  foot- 
ball bodies  and  it  is  hoped 
to  complete  the  round  of 
discussions  shortly.’’ 

West  Ham  want  to  sign 
(he  Romanian  interna- 
tional Dumitrescu  from 
Tottenham  for  £1.5  million, 
and  Everton  are  ready  to 
pay  Newcastle  £700.0(10  for 
the  Swiss  iiAernational 
Hottiger. 

lliey  have  been  refused 
new  work  permits  because 
they  have  not  played  in  75 
per  cent  of  games  for  their 
present  clubs,  although 
they  met  the  criterion  of  75 
per  cent  of  matches  for 
their  countries. 

It  was  those  criteria  which 
were  under  disenssion  yes- 
terday. Both  players  are 
PFA  members  and  Everton’s 
manager  Joe  Royle  has 
asked  whether  they  should 
be  prevented  from  working 
by  their  own  onion. 

• George  Weah.  the  world, 
European  and  African 
pla>’er  of  the  year,  escaped 
with  minor  ibjuries  when 
be  and  his  AC  IVliJan  team- 
mate Marcel  Desailly  were 
involved  in  a car  crash. 

Their  car  skidded  and 
crashed  against  a guard- 
rail outside  Imperia,  an 
Italian  town  25  miles  from 
the  French  border.  Weah. 
the  Liberian  striker  who 
joined  AC  Milan  from  Paris 
St  Germflin.  was  driving. 
He  injured  a finger  and  was 
treated  at  the  scene. 

• AJexi  Lalas,  the  colour- 
ful United  States  World 
Cnp  defender,  is  to  be 
released  by  his  Italian  club 
Padova  and  will  play  for 
New  Enj^and  Revolution  in 
the  new  US  Major  League 
ne.xt  season. 


Gallacherand 
Ferguson  back 
for  Scotland 


Patrick  Glenn 


SCOTLAND’S  manager 
Craig  Brown  gave  sev- 
eral players  the  opportu- 
nity to  resuscitate  interna- 
tional careers  when  he 
named  a 32-man  squad  yes- 
terday for  the  gathering  on 
the  Ayrshire  coast  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

This  first  preparation  for 
Euro  '96  wUJ  include  one- 
time regulars  such  as  Bver- 
ton's  Duncan  Ferguson. 
John  McGinlay  (Bolton). 
Kerin  Gallacfaer  and  Billy 
McKinlay  (both  Blackburn) 
and  the  Rangers  pair  Ally 
McCoist  and  Gordon  Durie. 
All  have  something  to 
prove  between  now  and 
June. 

The  Celtic  pair  of  Brian 
O'Neil  and  Phil  O’Donnell 
are  recalled  after  being  hin- 
dered by  ii^ury  for  the  past 
year.  O’Neil,  the  central  de- 
fender, returned  for  his 
clnb  only  three  weeks  ago 
after  10  months’  inactivity 
with  knee  damage,  and 
O'Donneli  has  suffered 
a groin  problem  most 
of  this  season. 

Much  trimming  will  be 
done  — and  other,  younger 
players  may  be  drafted  in  — 
as  Euro  '96  approaches.  For 
those  players  who  have  not 
featured  for  some  time  be- 
canse  of  injury  or  loss  of 
form  the  next  two  months 
will  be  significant. 

“You’ll  notice  I’ve  delib- 
erately not  picked  any  of 
the  Under-si  lads,’*  said 
Brown,  who  will  oversee 
the  group  for  the  two  days 
at  Troon.  “That’s  because 
they’re  off  shortly  after- 
wards to  play  Hungary  in 
the  quartei>finals  of  the 
European  Championship. 

“But  there  are  one  or  two 
in  the  younger  squad  who 
are  also  on  the  fi^ge  of 
promotion.  Some  of  the 
guys  in  the  group  next 
Monday  and  Tuesday  may 
be  running  out  of  time.’’ 

seOTUUID  SQUAD:  Coram  iRangersJ 
Gunn  iNorwIdii  Lnighton  iHioernlan;. 
BeoHi  lAberdreni,  Boyd  iCelUc).  Biiriey 
iChelavai.  Galderwoed  iToitenhanii. 
Celllna  iCelliei.  Durie  (Rangers). 
Fergueen  (Everlon).  Oallaelier 
iBIaEkburni.  Gemmill  (Nolllngham 
Fotestl.  Hendry  (Blackburn).  Jaakaon 
iHibemiani  Jsee  iCovetMryi. 

(Leeds).  MeCeH  iRarmera)  BloCelet 
(Banger*).  MeOiidm  iBolien).  MeKiMmie 
lAbordeeni.  HeKMtay  (Calliei.  MeWuley 
(BlackDun)  MeLaroo  iRongor^i.  McBtey 
iDellie)  HartfH  iMaihcrwall).  Navin 
(Tranmoiei.  D'Oeoaed  iCeliic),  O'MaB 
iCHtic)  BebartaaH  iHeam).  Shawer 
lAucrdPrnj.  Bpeiwer  iCiMilactB). 
iPdincl. 
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Fridge  turns  up  the  heat,  page  1 4 


Tuesday  FebniaryB?  19« 

Martell  resolve  logo  dispute,  page  14 


Anderton  comeback  shelved,  page  15 


Work  permits  frustrate  tiansfers,  page  1 5 

.sGuaidlan 


Sport 


WORLD  CUP  CRICKET 


Give  it  a whirl . . . umpire  C>7il  Mitchley  oversees  the  drying  operation  after  yesterday's  deluge  in  Patna.  However,  the  game  between  Kenya  and  Zimbabwe  had  to  be  abandoned 

Illingworth  stands  by  his  man 


In  a side  that  can  turn  misfortune  into  a habit-forming  drug 
the  potential  is  there  for  the  whole  thing  to  fall  apart 

Mike  Sehrey  reports  much  defiance  and  an  apolc»gy 


Raymond  iiiins- 
wortli.  whose  reluc- 
tance to  acknowledge 
Mike  Atherton  as  the 
best  man  to  lead  England 
chnmcterised  his  early  period 
In  selectorinl  office,  gave  his 
captain  his  backing  yesterday 
in  the  face  of  calls  for  n 
chnniue  at  the  helm  for  the 
remainder  of  the  World  Cup. 

.-Ulierton's  Held  placing  and 
strategX*.  particularly  his  own 
position  in  tlie  batting  order, 
have  came  under  Ture  from 
till?  chairman.  But  in  the 
woke  of  England's  Tti-run  lui- 
millution  by  South  Al'rica  in 
Rawalpindi  on  Sunday,  Illing- 
worth insisted  Unit  a new 


leader  was  not  on  his  immedi- 
ate agenda:  ‘‘Mike  was  picked 
to  do  the  Job  during  tlie  World 
Cup  and  that's  It.” 

Meanwhile  Atherton  has  of- 
fered his  apology  to  the  Paki- 
stani Journalist  whom  he  la- 
belled a "buffoon”  during  the 
press  conference  that  fol- 
lowed England’s  defeat  by 
South  Africa.  In  a brief  state- 
ment the  captain  said:  ”I  am 
sorry  if  I caused  offence  to  a 
local  journalist  and  the  local 
jourimlists  diirii^  questions 
yesterday." 

Those  keen  on  semantics 
will  note  the  "iT':  tliere  was 
no  "if*  about  it.  But  the  apol- 
ogy has  been  accepted  by  the 


Pakistan  Federal  Union  of 
Journalists,  which  bad 
sought  it  on  behalf  of  the  ex- 
tended man,  and  unless  the 
Karachi  crowd  retain  um- 
brage when  England  play 
Pakistan  on  Sunday,  there  the 
matter  would  seon  to  rest 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
one-day  cricket  is  a notori- 
ously fickle  beast,  it  would  be 
easy  to  write  oS  England  as 
total  no-hopers  with  the 
whole  edifice  crumbling 
about  their  ears.  Even  the 
local  papers  have  bt^tm  to 
take  the  mickey,  suggestii^ 
that  England  should  qualify 
in  future  through  the  ICC 
Trophy,  the  route  through 
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which  non  Test-playing 
countries  gain  entry. 

Indeed.  In  a side  ttiat  can 
turn  misfortune  into  a habit- 
ibrmlng  drug  the  po^tial  is 
there  the  whole  thing  to 

and  some  of  die  signs — 
catches  dropped  when  they 
matter,  sil^  run-outs,  intro- 
verted batting  — have  begun 
to  kx»n  large.  Yesterday  rntng- 
-worth  put  his  finger  on  one  or 
two  salient  points. 

"The  fielding  was  a lot  bet- 
ter against  South  Africa,”  he 
said.  "But  there  were  a couple 
of  elementary  things  that 
were  wroi%  Our  fields  were 
not  right  fbr  people  like  Steve 
Palfrsuman  [^e  South  Africa 
"pinch-hitter"  during  the 
opening  overs]  and  that  .con- 
tributed to  them  making  too 
mai^. 

“1  fbtt  200  was  what  we 
needed  to  be^  them  to.  Ym 
very  disappointed  with  our 
opening  batting  and  we  have 
got  to  get  it  sorted  out  Neil 
Smi&  has  not  been  a huge  suc- 
cess, althoi^  Oiere  is  a ease 
f6r  not  using  both  reguhw 
openers  on  a s^  pitdL  ^ <m 
quicker  pitches  against  good 
pace  attacks  we  should  go  back 


to  our  regular  (^peneis.'' 

Now,  there  may  be  mis^ 
guided  people  who  are  won- 
dering whai,  if  mingworth  Is 
the  supreme  being  of  English 
cricket,  is  occurring  here.  It 
is  not  unknown  fbr  him  to  use 
his  powers  unilaterally,  so 
vrhy  the  problem  with  the 
openers?  ff  ^ felt  Atherton 
and  Stewart  should  have 

&ced  the  new  ball,  tht>n  his 
responslbiUty  was  to  insist 
that  It  happened. 

On  the  ofiier  band,  setting 
fields  fbr  the  slc%  in  the  open- 
ing overs  when  there  are 
restricti<«is  on  the  number  of 
outfielders  is  not  easy.  But 
Palframan  was  allowed  the 
freedom  to  hit  the  ball  over 
the  H^-side  infield  to  wide 
open  spaces  at  midwicket 
whDe  a man  was  stationed,' to 
no  great  effect,  at  deep  square 
leg.  Atherton  had  acknowl- 
edged  that  something  differ- 
ent was  required  but  had  nei- 
ther the  nous  nm:  the  flair  to 
do  something  marginally 
unorthodox. 

Short  of  mingworth  and 
Atherton  using  a radio  link, 
as  in  American  football,  the 
captain  is  on  his  own  on  ttie' 


field.  But  sorely  he  and  the 
chairman,  who  prides  himself 
on  being  a master  tactician, 
would  have  discussed  the  pos- 
sibilities and  arrived  at  some 
contingencies? 

Atherton's  captaincy 
remains  fundamental  to  the 
fixture  progress  of  the  Eng- 
land team,  and  he  is  a 
genuinely  classy  opening 
batsman  In  limited-overs 
cricket  But  there  is  a real 
case  for  wondmng  whether 
his  approach  is  sofficientiy 
upbeat  to  take  short  games  by 
the  scruff  and  twist 
situations. 

Convention  is  the  problem. 
boweverJt  has  always  been 
assumed  that  a captain 
should  be  captain  come  what 
may.  Yet  since  one-day  inter- 
national cricket  now  has  a 
character  far  removed  from 
Test  cricket  selectors  must 
acknowledge  that  provided 
he  can  cut  the  mustard  as  a 
player,  a qiecialist  captain  is 
as  much  a part  of  tile  game  as 
a specialist  batsman. 

When  it  happens,  though,  it 
will  not  be  England  who  do  it 
first;  they  are  not  innovative 
enougii. 


Tragic,  this 


saga 
of  Faustino 


Richard  Williams 


IN  TERMS  of  natural  jus- 
tice Martin  Bodenham  was 
right  to  take  no  immediate 
action  over  Faustino 
As^illa’s  use  ofthe  elbow  and 
IbEehead  against  Zfeitb  Curie 
at  Maine  Road  on  Saturday . 
Had  he  seen  either  incident 
more  clearly,  he  might  have 
folt  constrained  to  flourish  the 
red  card  at  Newcastle’s  Co- 
lombian forward.  As  tite  mat- 
ter stood,  his  obstructed  view 
protected  him  from  doing  tiie 
wrong  thing. 

"Ete’s  from  Latin  Amenca. 
and  that's  tile  way  they  are.” 
Kevin  Keegan  said  of  AspriUa 
afterwards,  in  the  verbal 
equivalent  crfahe^less  shrug. 
Ltice  the  reforee,  Keegan 
faa^’tseeneifh^cftheinei- 
dmite  property,  and  was  im- 
provising a response  to  Joui> 
nalists’  inquiries. 

The  only  meanipgflil  de- 
fence of  AsprlUa  is  basednot 
on  Mhnicity  but  on  a belirf. 
that  the  most  serious  <XEkndr 
ers  on  tfaefootbaU  field  are 
seldmn  the  figures  standing  in 
tite  dock  wbffi  the  truly  draco- 

Tiiaw  pimighmeii*^  art»  handefl 

down.  Instead,  by  a weirdly 
distorted  logic,  suehpvxiniah- 
meats  are  generally  visited  on 
their  victims. 

The  two  most  monorably 
severe  saitences  banded  out 
to  En^lsh  fbortballers  in 
recent  years  were  the  nine- 
match  ban  received  Iqr  Paul 
Davis  of  Arsenal  in  1988  and 
the  eight-montii  suspension 
served  Eric  Cantona  last 
year.  What  their  cases  had  in 
common  was  tiiat  both  men 
were  re^K>ndiogto 
provocation. 

Cantonfi’s  action  invited  us 
to  refiect  (m  the  possibility 
that  it  might  ind^  be  unrea- 
sonable to  e:q>ect  a normal 
human  being  to  remain  un- 
moved by  the  prospect  of  some 
lout  getting  in  his  foce  at  a 
moment  of  stress  and  shout- 
ing. “Fuck  off  back  to  France. 
youmotherfiicker.”(Al- 
tfaoo^  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  lout  in  question  could 
only  recall  uttering  a much 
chirpier  sugge^n:  "It’s  an 
early  bath  for  you.  Cantonar) 
Paul  Davis  was  punished 
fbr  breaking  the  jaw  of  Glenn 
Qtokerill,  again  in  an  Incident 
unseen  by  the  referee  but 
broc^t  to  li^t  by  tdevision 
cameras.  Whatthe  subpoe- 
naed footage  did  not  illustrate 


was  tile  degree  of  jarovocatlon 
jxmdv^  Davis, 
senal^  captain  arid  on 
vergaof  a regular  ptece  in  tile 
England  team,  was  a play- 
maker  ^refined  gifts  and  a 

scarcely  blemished  disc^lxn- 

ary  record;  the  enforced  hia- 
tus dastro)^  the  momentum 
ofhis  career. 

So  now  we  are  faced  with 

the  problem  (rfAsprilla,  who 

arrived  in  England  a couple  <X 
weeks  ago  and  turned  the 
course  of  a Prmxuemhlp 
match  within  10  minutes  of 
setting  foot  on  the  pitch. 

We  know  that  he  has  a col- 
ourful past.  I should  be  sur- 
prised to  discover.  forexam- 
ple,  that  his  contract  with 
Newcastle  United  exempts 

him  from  Sunday  matches  on 
account  of  a prior  commit- 
ment to  take  his  place  in  the 
diolr  stalls  at  St  Mary’s  Ca- 
thedral on  Clayton  Street  But 
his  misbehaviour  was  not  the 
catalyst  (^Saturday’s  may- 
hem. His  talrat  was. 

If  you  ask  me.  it  went  back 
to  the  zninute  before  half-time 
when  he  broke  Nigel  Cloud’s 
tackle  and  dinked  the  ball  di- 
agonally forward  over  the 
heads  of  Curie  and  his  follow 
centre-back  Kit  Symons.  As  it 
fen  to  earth,  backspinmade  it 
sittqi  and  b^  to  be  driven 
home  by  tile  onrushing  Fhi- 
lilgieAUiert,  whose  blind-side 
run  had  bem  spotted  and  as- 
ses^ by  tte  Colombian  long 
before  its  implications  had  oc- 
curred to  the  City  defence. 

This  was  a good  candidate 
for  the  pass  of  tile  season,  ina 
year  unusually  weU-end<iwed 
in  that  respect  Cantona. 

Juninho,  Redknapp. 
G^t,  the  rehabilitated 
Clough  and  a fow  others  are 
r^ularly  passing  the  ball  with 
a quality  familiar  only  to 
those  who  remember  the 
prhne  of  Johnny  Haynes. 

ENGUSHfbotbaUcan 
still  be  tafuriatingly 
inoefoer^t  but  better 
instincts  may  be  start- 
ing to  prevaiL  Too  much  so, 
anyway,  for  the  likes  of  Keith 
Curie,  whose  job  Is  to  destroy. 
Maddened  by  his  own  tnabU- 
ityto  nullify  AspriUa  inale- 
ghimate  manner,  he  resorted 
to  forms  of  tecltiing  that  bis 
taiget  is  unlikely  to  have  en- 
countered in  Colombia,  and 
certainly  not  in  Serie  A,  where 
even  the  hard  men  think  (X 
themselves  as  creative 
footballers. 

Whatever  punishment  the 
FA  eventually  inflicts  on  As- 
prilla.  it  will  do  well  to  visit  at 
least  a matching  sentence  on 
Curie  for  his  attempts  to 
wrestle  his  opponent  to  the 
ground  and  for  ttie  menac- 
ingly raised  fist  which  surely 
provoked  the  bead-butL  The 
Faustino  Asprilla  Liberation 
Fhmt  starts  here. 
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FA  charges  Asprilla  and  Curie 
but  police  rule  out  prosecution 


Ian  Roes 


Faustino  asprilla 
and  Keith  Cnxie  were 
yesterday  charged  with 
misconduct  over  Satur- 
day’s ugly  incidents  at 
Maine  Road. 

The  Colombian  striker, 
who  cost  Newcastle  United 
£7.5  million  this  month, 
has  been  charged  ou  two 
counts  and  the  Manchester 
City  captain  on  one  after  a 
speedy  Football  Associa- 
tion investigation  into  the 
widely  reported  flare-ups 
during;  the  stormy  3-3  Pre- 
miership draw. 

Both  men  now  have  14 
days  to  respond.  TTbey  face 
possible  suspension  and 
heavy  fines. 

The  FA'S  action  came 
after  senior  officials,  in^ 
eluding  the  chief  executive 
Graham  Kelly,  spent  horns 
studying  vi^  footage  of 
the  two  incidents.  The  com- 
ments of  the  match  referee 
MefNn  Bodenham  and  his 
linesman  Andrew  Martin 
were  faxed  to  Lancaster 
Gate  early  yesterday. 


**It  is  clear  that  both  play- 
ers have  a case  to  answer.” 
said  an  FA  statement. 

Asprilla  appeared  to 
elbow  Cnrle  In  the  face  as 
they  disputed  possession 
early  in  the  second  half, 
and  just  after  the  final 
whistle  he  seemed  to  head- 
butt the  defender. 

'Hie  Newcastle  manager 
Kevin  Keegan,  who  had 
said  he  would  discipline 
Asprilla  tf  be  was  “satisfied 
[the  Colombian]  was  in  the 
wrong”,  ordered  tiie  media 
to  stay  away  firom  United’s 
traiiSxg  centre  yesterday 
as  St  James*  Park 
resounded  not  to  the  sound 
of  oondemuation  but  to  rai^ 
idly  dosing  ranks. 

AsprUla's  only  consola- 
tion yesterday  came  from 
Greater  Manchester  police, 
who  announced  they  ware 
content  to  leave  the  case 
with  the  FA.  saying:  “It  is 
not  a polioe  matter.” 

Asprilla  must  be  gdad  he 
is  not  plying  in  Scotland, 
where  late  last  year  Ever- 
ton's  Duncan  Ferguson  was 

Jailed  for  three  months  for 

head-butting  an  opponent. 


o 


There  are  many  who 
fear  a hard-sell,  get- 
rich  mentality  more 
suitable  for  fast  food 
than  for  last  rites. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,586 

^ by  Pledge 


Across 


' 1 No  Parteh  Knight  puB8  up. 
stoppng  short, 

4 . . . on  the  road.  But  therelB 
no  harm  in  gorig  back  to 
make  his  fortune{r] 

9  Take  smocthertBwny  port 
In11t9) 

10  Mmostregalrvcansdous- 
ne88ontheplane(5) 

11  Out^  France  the  Parisian 
can  suffer  &om  bdf  of 

12  About  a fdher  of  Midnights 
Chfldren  senefir^  aObKfeto 
Universityinll  (w 

13  Support  North  Uist  as  a 

federation  (7} 

IsOneofirsc^ls,  _ 
etgiported  cn  ten  poiaa  (6) 

17  HewroteoMl^slmggte— 
“Goldsn  Spring* 

19  il3atttopait^(Z.9 

22  ’iheRae-ChuchiiViuetarwho 


24  A house  not  long  finished,  in 
the  province  of  11  (jS) 

26  Hartng  contained  ttie 
dinoogo,  diagnosis  was 
made  less  djfflcub  (5) 

27  Letting  In  articts  oft  1 and 
becoming  more  lenient 

28  The  Italiai  smart  ete  blows 
titotheMedlterrwiean . . . (7) 

29  ...  having  stiled  with 
ttcemplary  guides^ 

Down 


1 Simple  Sbnon  sits  down  for 
sacondsfT] 

2 11'scrtywherettieartistenv 
braced  a eeedy  local  gent 

3 Simple  Commons  said  to 
have  been  forked  out  for  the 
flight  (5A) 

4 The  spirft  returned  to  Tory 
MJ>.  vrtK>  gave  up  wine  for 

11*8  painter  to 

to 


the  stand-in 


□ Q □ D D □ 

□□□□□□□□  □□□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□ 
□□□□  □□□□□□□□□□ 


□□nnan  □□□□□□□□ 

□ D □ □ □ 
□□Bonn  □□□□Bn 
□ os  on 
□□□□□□ 


QBoneiaQDcin  □□□□ 


□□Eiionn  □□□□□□□□ 


CROsswoiiD  soumoN  aoAsa 

6 laqualltyofonei-islandin 
the  Fren^  chur^  (9) 

7 Has  Runyan^  Detron  seen 
the  last  Of  Vincent  Hanna? 

8 Inventorwho  showed  a lack 
of  oslMi  UaUun  In  teBtiBi'i  >wit 

14  Strikes  dumb  those  pussies 
whose  pter  is  not  up  to 
9cratch(9) 

16  Inherent  in  reading  trash  (9) 

18  Subsequently  almost  all  wm 
produce  aside  shoot  (7) 

19  Stands  for  4 down  and  19 
ac.  when  26  lost  a penny  to 
gain  pounds  (6) 

20  AnotherofU^  craps  grenvn 
in  the  Great  Plain  (7) 

21  tft  a hoot,  to  push  off 
around  the  Orient ...  (6) 

23  ...and  not  have  to  dread 
tiia  summer^ 

26  One  British  Isle,  first  and 
last,  rendered  to  11  (S) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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